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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In reference to the inquiry of H. (p. 
114), as to the origin of the name of ‘‘ Mock 
Beggar,’’? C. mentions two instances in 
which that term is made use of,—in both 
which it has been applied to an object 
bearing the external appearance of a hos- 
pitable mansion, and to which travellers 
are supposed to be drawn out of their 
road, only to meet, on their arrival, with 
the disappointment of finding an empty 
house, or no house at all. Both places I 
refer to bear the name of Mock-Beggar’s 
Hall. The one is an insulated rock near 
Bakewell, in Derbyshire, presenting from 
the road the semblance of a house, to 
which it is said beggars wend their way 
only to be mocked by a freak of nature: 
seeking for bread they find a stone. The 
other is a Tudor or Elizabethan mansion 
in the parish of Claydon, in Suffolk, stand- 
ing in a conspicuous situation, a little 
distance from the road leading from Ips- 
wich to Scole, to which mendicants would 
naturally be attracted, in expectation of 
finding inhabitants, but which, tradition 
says, remained so long unoccupied as to be 
the cause of numerous disappointments to 
those travellers who had never been taken 
in before. The name, as applied to this old 
mansion, may possibly be only a popular 
corruption of a family or manorial desig- 
nation, for in the same county I have 
known Vis-de-/ou’s corrupted to Fiddler's 
Hall; but I give the only origin which I 
have ever heard attributed to it. 

Mr. G. G. Francis has thought proper 
to remonstrate with us, upon what he con- 
siders a partiality shown towards Mr. 
Manse Tatsor’s interpretation of the 
Roman Inscription found at Port Talbot, 
when stated together with his, in our last 
number. As Mr. Francis does not charge 
us with misrepresenting his own theory, 
we will not deny our preference; nor 
would he, we should hope, think of so far 
converting a literary question into a per- 
sonal matter as to require every third 
party to stand aloof from expressing an 
opinion upon the subject under discussion. 
We admit that Mr. Talbot’s arguments 
appeared to us the more cogent, and as 
involving the fewest ‘difficulties, for it is 
certainly highly improbable that the Em- 
peror selected by Mr. Francis should have 
left any memorial in Britain, with which 
he never had any concern. 

J.S. C. remarks,—“ In one of the later 
volumes of the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ in 
a note to some allusion to Hobbes, it is 





stated, that, in a future number of the 
work, will be given an article upon that 
writer’s works and philosophy. That ar- 
ticle—at least, in the Retrospective Re- 
view,—never, that I am aware of, appeared. 
Has it appeared in any other publication, 
and when ?’? 

Can any of the readers of the Gent. 
Mag. inform an Inquirer whence Ber- 
kenhout could have copied the letter from 
Peele to Marle, pronounced by a critic 
upon the New General Biographical Dic- 
tionary to be apocryphal? (See Gent. 
Mag. for May, p. 500, col. 2). Berkenhout 
acknowledges, ‘‘I do not recollect,—but 
(he adds) I remember that at the time of 
transcribing it I had no doubt of its au- 
thenticity.” 

CypwE I says, “I observe that the state- 
ment mentioned by me from the Hereford 
Journal (in the Minor Correspondence of 
September) has been contradicted in the 
newspapers. However, I can undertake 
to say, that a sensation does exist on the 
subject of the Welsh Bishops being ac- 
quainted with the language. Indeed, it 
was earnestly contended for in the House 
of Commons, by Mr. Hall, the Member 
for the Monmouth district of boroughs. 
On this question, the Reformer who ad- 
vocates the demands of the people, and 
the Conservative who wishes to promote 
the welfare of the Church, may be ex- 
pected to coincide.” 

Gent. Mag. Sept. 1840, p. 252, col. 1.— 
‘“‘Noailles, one of whom, however, (the 
Bishop of Tarbes, so often quoted by Dr. 
Lingard,) was Amb. in England under 
Mary.”’ Francois de Noailles, the person 
meant, was not Bishop of Tarbes (Tarba), 
but of Acqs or Dax (Aque Auguste, Tar- 
bela) ; he died 16th Sept. 1585, and was 
succeeded by his brother Gilles de Noailles 
(joined with him in the embassy to Eng- 
land in 1553—1559: there were three 
brothers), who abdicated in 1600. Ga- 
briel de Grammont, Bishop of Tarbes 
(afterwards Archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
and Cardinal), was ambassador to England 
in 1525 and in 1527, and is also often 
quoted by Lingard ; whence probably the 
mistake. 

P. 254, col. 1.—Anna Fabra is Anne 
Lefevre, daughter of Tanneguy Lefévre 
(‘Tanaquillus Faber). 

ErratuM.—Page 18, note §, for him 
read her. The reference is made to Bos- 
well’s character of Mrs. Hyett. 

P. 335, col, 2, for Craig read Graig. 
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LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. LATE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
BY JOHN S. HARFORD, ESQ. D.C.L. 


WE are going to give an account of one who was not distinguished by 
any brilliancy of talent or any of the more strong and captivating graces 
which cast their light around intellects of the highest order; but we 
shall find enough to fix our attention and win our favour in the happy 
union of his moral and mental qualities, and in their peculiar fitness for 
the situation in which he was placed. ‘“ He had,’ said one of his friends, 
** everything that is single and unaffected in personal piety ; humble and 
sclf-denying in life, simple and urbane in deportment, conscientious and 
independent in the exercise of episcopal patronage, and rigidly faithful 
and exact in all that he regarded as his duty, whether in reference to his 
public office, or private and social life. . his characteristic virtue, his promi- 
nent grace, which could not escape the observation of any who ever com- 
municated with him, was humility : he had, through grace, obeyed the apos- 
tolic injunction in putting on kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness. I 
expected to find in him a profound scholar and a learned divine ; but his 
conversational powers were also truly engaging on subjects of general 
literature and science, and whilst he appeared to listen with a suavity and 
humility to others, as though he was sitting at their feet obtaining know- 
ledge, he himself opened the most varied stores of information, and proved 
that he had diligently inquired into such branches of science as chemistry, 
medicine, anatomy, botany,” &c. 

Thomas Burgess, late Lord Bishop of Salisbury, was born on the 16th 
of November, 1756, at Odiham, near Basingstoke, in Hampshire. His 
father was a respectable grocer of that place, a man of excellent under- 
standing and sincere piety, whose memory was to the last warmly 
cherished and venerated by his son. His mother’s maiden name was 
Harding, and her connexions were highly respectable. The family con- 
sisted of three sons and three daughters. The Bishop was the youngest 
brother: the eldest inherited a considerable property from his maternal 
grandmother ; the second acquired a fortune in business in London. Of 
the three daughters, the eldest was married to the celebrated Mr. Pinker- 
ton, of poetical, geographical and medallic fame, and, from one of his 
favourite theories, named “ the Goth,” Thomas, the little abridgment of 
the future Bishop, was sent to the Grammar School at Odiham, kept by 
a Dr. Webb, who, not being a very deep scholar, had English translations 
of the Classics on his desk, though we suspect a littie pungency in his re- 
mark, when his old pupil presented him with his new edition ef Burton’s 
Pentalogia,—“ You 're got far beyond me.” 

Iu the year 1768 he was sent to Winchester School, and remained there 
till 1775. Dr. Joseph Warton was the master at that time, a man of 
taste, reading, and poetical genius, but not a profound or critical scholar. 





“‘He frequently (says the biographer) 
encountered insurmountable difficulties in 
Greek authors, while the expedients to 
which he resorted in order to conceal the 
fact, were easy of detection, and excited 
much amusement among the elder boys. 
When, for example, he came to a passage 
of peculiar obscurity in the chorus of a 
Greek tragedy, he would allow the boy 
who was construing, to glide through it, in 
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the best way he could, while he raised his 
own voice to an unusual pitch, and com- 
plained of noises, which to every body else 
seemed no more than ordinary in other 
parts of the school. 1t was one of the 
late Bishop Huntingford’s anecdotes that 
he so well knew what would happen on an 
approach to such passages, that he had 
often said to the boy next him, ‘ Now we 
shall have a noise.’” 








Dr. Warton, however, wanted other qualities essential to the master of 
a school. He was inconsistent in his plans, defective in his discipline : 
consequently the school was at one time in such a state of rebellion that 
the interference of the magistrate was required, and upwards of thirty 
boys were expelled. Burgess had left before this event occurred, but he 
used to mention, as an instance of the great insubordination that prevailed, 
that a riotous boy had the audacity to throw his Latin dictionary at the 
master’s head. He himself, however, participated in none of these fiery 
outbreaks ; and, instead of throwing books at his master’s head, cndeayoured 
to force them into his own: one of his school-fellows wrote some lines on 
him and others, in which he is described : 


‘* And what ’s Tom Burgess made of ? 
Of pensive looks, 
And toys full of books, 
And that ’s Tom Burgess made of.” 


Tom Warton, the brother of the master, was much at Winchester 
during the Oxford vacation, and was a great favourite with the boys. 
Burgess admired his poetical talents and learning, and felt no little pride 
in being the only boy in the school who could furnish a volume of Johnson’s 
Shakspere when the laureate inquired for one. In 1775 he removed to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, upon a Winchester scholarship. Dr. 
Laurence, the friend of Burke, and author of much of that very amusing 
and clever satire, the Rolliad, entered at the same time. ‘They were both 
good scholars ; but the system of education at Oxford must have been at 
that time in a most unsatisfactory state, if what Mr. Harford says is true : 
“That their tutor, who soon discovered that their classical proficiency 
much exceeded his own, intimated to them that he dispensed with their 
future attendance at lectures.’’ Dr. Randolph was, at that time, the head 
of the College. 

It seems to have been Burgess’s determination to make himself a good 
Greek scholar, believing with Rubnken, ‘ Ad rerum intelligentiam nullus 
aditus patet nisi per exquisitissimam scientiam linguarum, Grece preser- 
tim et Latine.”* He therefore laid the foundation in books of verbal 
criticism, as Bos, Vigor, Hoogeveen, and committed to memory the whole 
of Nugent’s Greek Primitives. During the four years he spent at Oxford, 
previous to taking his degrees, he steadily devoted himself to hard reading 
and learned researches. He read the Greek philosophers and pocts, and, 
being fond of the philosophy of language, applied its principles to the in- 
vestigation of the origin and formation of that of Greece, “ with an acute- 
ness (says his biographer) which contributed much in its consequences to 
his future eminence.” In 1777 he published a poem called Bagley Wood, 





* See Elogium Hemsterhusii, p, 40, Auctore D, Ruhnkenio. 
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which was soon followed by another, the name of which is not known. 
Copies of these have been sought for, but fortunately not discovered. In 
1778 he published an edition of Burton's Pentalogia, with an appendix of 
additional notes, and emendations.* This was a crude and juvenile work, 
before the fruit of his studies had become at all matured, and may serve as 
a caution to young scholars not to enter on the most difficult path of 
Greek learning without a much longer preparation, and more profound 
principles and acquirements. A very eminent scholar has observed on this 
point: “ Juvenile ingenium fere ad emendationem proclive est, ejusque 
audacid capitur. Jnterpretationes veluti lentum iter fastidit. Est sane 
emendatio munus precipuum criticis, ejusque tyrocinio apta in primis 
materia, cum exercitatui ingenii, tum illecebris excitandi retinendique 
studii ; sed est eadem, nisi ratione et judicio regatur, prona ad temeritatem 
ac libidinem.”+ Such a publication by an undergraduate was then reckoned 
so remarkable an occurrence that Dr. Warton, when he received it, held it 
up in triumph to the boys, and, turning to William L. Bowles, exclaimed, 
“When will you produce such a work?” Mr. Bowles gave his answer a 
few years after, when he composed his beautiful and classical poem, 
‘* Calpe Obsessa,”’ which gained the University prize. 

In 1778, Mr. Burgess took his Bachelor’s degree, and prepared for the 
press a new edition of Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica,§ of which the follow 
ing character, given in the Bibliotheca Critica, is both kind and just :— 
‘¢ Burgessii animadversiones paginis constant circiter 180, ct habent in 
juvenili redundantid magnam commendationem ingenii, cruditionis, ct 
elegantie : ut minime dubitemus, cum si progressu etatis, ratio et delectus 
ad reliqua doctrine bona accesserint, aliquando in precipuis harum literarum 
doctoribus numeratum iri,’ &c. Among the highest advantages which he 
derived from the reputation acquired by his work, was the friendship of 
Mr. T. Tyrwhitt, one of the most refined and accurate scholars of whom 
this country can boast, and possessing the true dyxévore and évordyxia of 
the critic ; a faculty not to be acquired by laborious study, but the gift of 











* Who is the author of the notes signed Anon in Burgess’s Observations, of which 
he says, ‘‘ Observationes quasdam doctas mihi in manus tradidit utendas Bibliopola a 
viro profectas summa certe, quod ipse testantur, eruditione preedito ; ea tamen modestia 
ut nomen suum, quod omnes procul dubio scire cupient, nec mihi cognitum esse 
vellet ?”’ 

+ See Vita D. Ruhnkeni a D. Wyttenbach, p. 234. 

~ We must quote the following lines : 


‘« Te redeunte tamen, letata est plurima mater 
(Gallia, villorum per limina sparsa tuorum) 
Et natum absentem revocat, ‘ quia preemia forme 
Jam tulit’ exclamat, ‘jam nunc sua tempora lauro 
Victrici cingit, sociis spectandus ;’—at ille 
Ille miser periit, nec rursum gaudia ruris 
Neve domus, matrisve reducat cura senilis, 
Nec deserta sonans vicind fistula valle.’’ 


The following lines will remind the reader of a similar piece of imagery in Marmion : 


‘¢ Audiit insolitum sola sub nocte fragorem 
Adversum Libyz littus, longeque tremiscit 
Montanas inter latebras ex somnis hyena. 
§ This edition was reviewed in Maty’s Review, vol. i. p. 100; a new edition of 
Dawes would be very desirable, in which the mass of critical matter introduced by the 
Jearned Mr. Kidd might be sifted and arranged in a better form, 
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nature herself.* He furnished various notes and observations on Dawes, 
and accepted the compliment of the dedication of the new edition. The 
intercourse thus commenced gradually led to a nearer acquaintance, and 





terminated in a firm and cordial friendship. 


A remarkable instance of his 


kindness, we are informed, occurred soon after the commencement of their 


personal acquaintance— 


** Which produced so powerful an im- 
pression upon the heart of Mr. Burgess, 
that even in the latest periods of his life, 
he was wont to dwell upon it, with the 
freshness of almost youthful gratitude. 
His pecuniary resources were narrow ; and 
finding his expenses at Oxford more con- 
siderable than his means warranted, he 


of the muses, rather than contract debts 
which might prove embarrassing. His 
plan was to take orders, and in the re- 
tirement of a curacy to prosecute his stu- 
dies, in conjunction with the performance 
of clerical duties. This resolution he 
communicated to Mr. Tyrwhitt, who re- 
plied ‘No! you must on no account quit 


resolved, on principles of honourable in- 


Oxford. You must be my curate there 
dependence, to tear himself from this seat 


for the next two years.’”’ 


The assistance thus offered was gratefully accepted, and for about that 
space of time, he received from Mr. Tyrwhitt a pecuniary contribution 
amounting to the ordinary salary of a curate, for the express purpose of 
enabling him to retain his situation in the university, and of pursuing his 
studies undisturbed. Though the letters of verbal critics and “ such sort 
of scoundrels and cacodemen”’} are not of general interest, we shall give one 
were it only for the honourable mention of a man of rare talents and ac- 
complishments, independent of his poctical genius, which was all but of the 
first order; we mean Dr. Akenside, and the sentiments in which do 
honour to Mr. Tyrwhitt’s discernment, &c. { 


** Dear Sir,—I have at length de- 
spatched to you the Greek folios of 
which I begged your acceptance. He- 


you. I was happy to hear from your- 
self, that I had not been too credulous in 
the newspapers, when I congratulated you 





sychius, Suidas, T. Pollex, Eustathius, 
Photius, and Atheneus. [ wished to 
have added Stobzeus, but I could not 
find a complete copy. As you are so 
fresh from the conversation of Lord 
Monboddo, I shall make no apology for 
intruding a set of such rum gentry upon 





on your having obtained the Chancellor's 
prize. I shall be very glad to read your 
essay, when you do me the favour to send 
it to me. By your account of Dawes 
MS. I should imagine that you are not 
likely to make much use of it. J will 
venture to suggest my private wishes that 








* “Critica vis maxime judicatur celeritate, quam Greci dyyivovay, Latini sagacitatem, 
solertiam, ingenii felicitatem vocant. Hc autem sagacitas non in hominis potestate 
est, non studio, labore, exercitatione comparatur, sed rarum ect singulare munus est 
unius nature fautricis, licetque adeo, quod Democritus de poeta dixit, ad criticum 
referre—‘ Criticus non fit, sed nascitur.’ Tali ingenio prediti cum perraro exoriantur, 
non mirum sit, magnam excellentum criticorum et nune esse et semper fuisse paucita- 
tem.’’—Elog. T. Hemsterhusii, p. 12. 

+ ‘* [remember to have met with a passage in a certain writer, which is not at all 
favourable to the grammarians. €ude pds didoadous €ore pidria. Ipods pev Tol co- 
thioras ij ypappariotas, 7 ToLovTO yevos €Tepoy avOpwrev Kkaxodadver, ote vUY 
€ore Pirdia, pnte totepdv Tore yevoito. ‘ My friendship I bestow upon philosophers. 
As to sophists, little grammarians, and such sort of scoundrels and cacodemons, 1 
neither have nor will have any regard for them.’ The man abhors grammarians and 
grammars, I suppose; but whois the author of this bit of Greek ? an extraordinary 
person I assure you. <A projector, a visionnaire, a linguist by inspiration, a quack, a 
conjuror—in short, Apollonius Tyanensis. He is the man ; and the grammarians ac- 
count it no disgrace to be vilified by a mountebank. V. Apoll. Epit. i. p. 365. Dhilo- 
strat. ed. Olearii.’’ See Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, note, p. 604. 

} Tyrwhitt’s Letters are entirely spoiled as literary curiosities, by the omission of all 
the learned disquisitions ; and this in the biography of a scholar!! Such is the effect 
of popular literature. 
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nothing may be produced which would 
be disagreeable to Dr. Akenside ifhe were 
now living. I had a considerable degree 
of intimacy with him* for the last ten 
years of his life, and I consider him as 
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» ‘ > ’ > ~ > - , 
Avdpa, tov dvd’aivety €ore xaxoior O€uis. 
Much less should I like to see published 
a satire upon him, written by Dawes in a 
passion, but I dare say he is very safe in 
your hands,’’ &c. 


In 1779, Mr. Burgess was the unsuccessful competitor for the Chan- 
cellor’s prize, “On the affinity between Poetry and Painting ;’ but the 
next year he obtained it, for an essay on the Study of Antiquities, a 
second edition of which was speedily printed with additions. 


‘‘ His general object (says his editor) 
in this essay was to give just ideas of the 
light reflected upon history and chrono- 
logy, and upon ancient arts and manners 
by antiquarian researches, in particular by 
the study of architecture and marbles, of 
coins and inscriptions, of old poetry and 


records. In the second part, he expa- 
tiated at considerable length upon the an- 
tiquities and philosophy of language, and 
on the utility of etymological researches 
in the illustration of physics, metaphy- 
sics, and other sciences.’’ 


At this time he appears to have ventured on original composition in 





Greek and Latin poetry: the Greek epigram seems to have been early 
stifled by Tyrwhitt’s criticism ; the Latin verses received the approbation 
of Lord Monboddo ; but neither of them are printed in the Life. In the 
summer of 1782 Mr. Burgess was appointed tutor of Corpus, and held 
the office till 1791. He associated with the first scholars of the Univer- 
sity, more especially with Dr. Routh,t the venerable President of Mag- 
dalene, and with another gentleman Of a monosyllabic name, the Rev. 
Mr. Putt, who thus describes his friend : 


‘““Mr. Burgess was of rather longer 
standing at College than myself. From 
my first acquaintance with him, I per- 
ceived that he was indefatigable in the 
pursuit of literature, more especially in 
the study of the Greek language. He had 
a pleasing person, simple, unaffected man- 


beloved. He was as social as a life de- 
voted to study could allow him to be. In 
short, he was in every respect among the 
most exemplary academics of his time. I 
cannot express how gratified I feel at 
having once again met him at your house 
and my own.’’ 





ners, was truly amiable and universally 


About this time, one of his favourite schemes was the publication of a 
Classical Journal, of which he was to undertake the editorial part. His 
friend Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt, however, whom he consulted, alarmed him by pre- 
senting to his view the life of an editor of a periodical publication. We 
absolutely shudder as we read it. 


‘* T believe (he says) any one who knows 


you, that it is as laborious as that of a 
what the life of a journalist is will tell 


gally slave, and as closely confined within 





* In the work called the Secret History of James, &c. 2 vol. 1811, vol. ii. p. 318, 
the editor—alluding to a passage in Peyton’s Catastrophe of the House of Stuart— 
‘¢ The people rousing like lions, let loose out of a den, opposed this most wicked op- 
pression, &c.” says, ‘‘ This passage seems to have been in Akenside’s recollection in 
his ode on the 30th of January . 


‘ Then like a lion from his den 
Arose the multitude of men, 
The injured people rose.’ ” 


Quere, where is this ode to be found ? 

+ Dr. Routh, in his Reliquie Sacre, vol. i. p. 139, alludes to the Bishop in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘*‘ Thomas Burgessius, vir etiam apud exteras gentes eruditionis laude 
insignis, nunc Episcopus Menevensis dignissimus.’’ 
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a very narrow circle oflabour. His trials 
are literally never ending, still beginning. 
While he is copying or extracting one 
piece of nonsense, he has the satisfaction 
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to see a long succession of new nonsense 
springing up, and demanding the same 
kind oftice.’” 


How popular this production was likely to have been, if it had been 
suffered to see the light, may be estimated by knowing that it was intended 
to contain among its leading articles of amusement Collations of Ro- 
bert of Gloucester! and other things, that 


‘¢ Might hatch a new Saturnian reign of lead.’’ 


In the spring of 1783 Mr. Burgess became a fellow of Corpus, and made 
an unsuccessful canvas for the Greek professorship. By a letter of Lord 
Monboddo’s which comes into this part of the biography, it appears that 
Mr. Burgess paid a visit to Peter the Wild Boy ; for his lordship says, 
“I will venture to affirm, that by your visit to Peter you have enlarged 
your ideas of our species, and gained a truer knowledge of it than is to be 
acquired from all the modern books put together that have been written on 
the subject.” His lordship goes on to say : 


‘“*T am sorry that you can hear no Peter ever was, who certainly is come of 





more of the gentleman from Africa, who 
knew something of the ourang-outang. 
He resembles very much what Peter was, 
only he is ina stage of human nature a 
little further advanced. For he walks 
upright, uses a stick for a weapon, builds 


parents such as we are, but being exposed 
very early, and leading a savage life till 
he was fifteen, I do not wonder at what 
you tell me of his being so much stronger 
and nimbler than the men of this country. 
I am glad to hear that Peter has not em- 


huts, and lives in some kind of society ; 
and being born of parents that have been 
wild since the beginning of the world, he 
is very much stronger and bigger than 


ployed your thoughts so much, but that 
both your metaphysics and philology go 
on,*” &c, 


In the year 1784, Burgess was ordained to deacon’s and priest's orders 
by Dr. North, Bishop of Winchester, and devoted himself with much 
assiduity to the study of Hebrew. In 1785 he visited Holland, principally 
to consult the libraries, and for objects of classical research. He is ho- 
nourably mentioned by Wyttenbach,+ and Villoison calls him Clarissimus 
Burgess. Mr. Roberts}, who was his pupil, says that at this time he at- 
tained the distinction of being considered the best Greek scholar in the 
University. 

In 1785 he was appointed chaplain to Dr. 8. Barrington, Bishop of 
Salisbury, under circumstances truly honourable to his character ; and here 
we shall insert two letters which he received at this time from his friends, 
Mr. Windham and Mr. Tyrwhitt, as pleasing digressions in the path of 
biography. ‘The former writes— 

*¢ Dear Sir,—I much fear that a letter of 
mine, directed to you at Oxford, éraaov 


»~ , 
expuye xelpos, and must reckon, as 
a presumption, that you are no longer in 


college. My concern, however, is not 
for the letter that is gone, but for that 
which I am now writing, which will be of 
no use if not received on the spot, and to 





* In a subsequent letter (p. 79) his lordship says, “I shall add something 
further about the ourang-outang, whom I consider as a man of the same kind as 
Peter, but something more advanced in the arts of civility ; therefore more docile and 
intelligent.”’ 

+ See Vita Ruhnkenii, p. 232. 

t Author of the Life of Mrs. H. More, &c. 

1 
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which a value is attached —dvy 6 rvyav ;— 
nothing less than the pleasure -of an intro- 
duction to the celebrated Madame de Gen- 
lis. Mad. de Genlis leaves Mr. Burke 
this morning for Oxford, and as she will 
want some attendants capable of answering 
questions, not quite within the capacities 
of our ordinary ciceroni, there is no per- 
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son to whose care I would so much wish 
to consign her as to yours. If you are 
not in the University my purpose is de- 
feated, and my hopes of serving Madame 
de Genlis, and of gratifying you, are at 
an end. If you are, more, I know, need 
not be said to insure her every attention 
in your power,’’ Xe. 


The following is from Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt : 


“*Dear Sir,—Upon my return hither 
on last Wednesday from a country visit, I 
was so lucky as to catch Mr. Porson, who 
had come from Oxford with the mail that 
morning. I am very glad that he has met 
with you, and you with him. He brought 
me the two books from you, for which I 


am much obliged. Mr. Porson seems to 
be very well pleased with his expedition, 
and talks of making another visit to his 
friends at Oxford, particularly to a Mr. 
Suidas, of your college, with whom he 
was not able to converse near so much as 
HG WHOE, Bil. 6s sconce cece ecdks ae 


The next publication that proceeded from Mr. Burgess was a selection 
of some of the Latin works of Gravina, with Fabroni’s life prefixed.t This 
was dedicated to his old master, Dr. Warton. He soon after printed his 
Initia Homerica ; and an incident that occurred at the time showed that he 
not only studied Homer, but imbibed the spirit of the heroic times, and 
could face the wrath of a superior as well as a priest of Jupiter or Apollo. 
While he was residing with the Bishop of Salisbury, as his chaplain at 
Mongewell, his patron one day so far forgot his habitual courtesy as to re- 
prove his chaplain in somewhat unmeasured terms, with respect toa trivial 
occurrence at which Mrs. Barrington had taken needless umbrage. Mr. 
Burgess received the reproof in perfect silence, but almost immediately 
quitted the room, and, ordering out his horse, proceeded to Oxford, leaving 
the Bishop to interpret, by what had passed, the cause of his departure. 
His Lordship quickly drew the inference ; and, feeling that he had been 
betrayed into an act of injustice towards a most amiable and excellent 
man, addressed an apologetic letter to the offended party, expressed in 
such terms of candour and kindness as at once repaired this momentary 
breach of a harmony which appears never afterwards to have been in the 
slightest degree interrupted. In the society of the Bishop's palace he 
became acquainted with many celebrated persons, and won even the virgin 
heart of Hannah More, by his attentions to her during the paroxysms of a 
toothache. 





‘In the year 1785 (she says), during a 
music-meeting at Salisbury, in what they 
call St. Cecilia’s week, I formed one of a 
large party who were staying at the palace 
with my old friend Bishop Barrington. 
We were all to have gone on one of the 
evenings to a concert, but I was prevented 
being of the party by a furious toothache. 
The Bishop’s chaplain, Mr. Burgess, a 
tall, grave, and sensible young man, ra- 


ther reserved and silent, begged to be al- 
lowed to bear me company. His reserve, 
when we were left alone, gradually wore 
away. Our conversation became various 
and animated. I was struck by his learn- 
ing and good sense, and out of this inter- 
view sprung an intimate friendship, and a 
correspondence which has been carried on 
for upwards of forty years."’ 


+ 





* Mr. Porson made another visit to Oxford about 1806, and remained some part of 


the summer, employed in collating the MS. of Suidas at C. C. College. 


The 


readings of this valuable MS. have been given by Professor Gainsford in his edition. 


+ See high praise of Gravina in Morhof, Polyhist. Lit. tom. 1, p. 978. 


There is an 


elegant account of him, under the title of I. A. Serrai de Vita et Scriptis J. V. Gra- 


vine Commentarius, Rome 1758, Ato. 


In the well-known Satires of Q. Sectanus 


(L. Sergandi), Gravina is vilified under the name of Philodemus. 
Gent, Mac. Vou, XIV. 


2Y 
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An event now occurred which deeply affected his feelings. His excel- 


lent friend Mr. Tyrwhitt* was cut off in his fifty-sixth year, after a short 
but severe illness. His name was seldom mentioned by Mr. Burgess, even 
in his old age, without some endearing or grateful epithet. For the six 
following years, from 1786 to 1792, the current of Mr. Burgess’s life 
quietly flowed on in the discharge of his duties as tutor of Corpus, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury, and in the publication of 
different works. In 1787 he visited Holland and Paris, and formed an ac- 
quaintance with Ruhnken and Wyttenbach, with whom, as well as Villoison 
and Heyne, he maintained a correspondence. Wyttenbach, in his life of 
Ruhnken (p. 189), mentions this visit:—‘Mox gratissimus advenit 
hospes Thomas Burgesius, Britannus, cujus excellentem literarum scentiam 
rara quedam ornabat animi probitas, morumque modestia: unde amicitia 
cum presente nobis conciliata, deinde cum absente epistolis officiisque 
viget.” At this time he accepted a prebendal stall at Salisbury, having 
previously refused another, and printed several small critical treatises, the 
names of which will be found below.t He corresponded with most of the 
scholars of the day, among whom was Dr. S. Parr: 








‘¢ For at this time (says the Biographer) 
Mr. Burgess gave Dr. Parr credit for being 
orthodox in his creed, and for taking the 
same side with himself in politics. But 
the Doctor’s subsequent opinions pro- 


course between them; nor would the Bi. 
shop consent to the publication of any of 
his letters in the Biography of Parr, lest 
expressions of respect and esteem, having 
reference to his character in early days, 





duced an almost total cessation of inter- should be more generally applied.” 


He revised Glasse’s Translation of Milton’s Samson Agonistes into Greek ; 
a translation, by-the-bye, in which some of Dr. Parr’s lines are inserted. 
In 1789 he printed a treatise, entitled, “ Considerations on the abolition 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade, upon grounds of national, religious, and 
political duty.” His proposition in the year 1789 is exactly accordant 
with the measure finally adopted by the British parliament. He argues 
not for immediate emancipation, but for an Act of the Legislature which 
should prohibit all further importation of slaves into the British Islands 
from the coast of Africa, and which should abolish slavery itself after a 





* See Porson’s Tracts, by Kidd, p. xevi. ‘‘ Vir maximo harum literarum dispendio 
nuper ereptus Tyrwhittus ;’’ and see Porson ad Toupii Suidam,” vol. iv. p. 446. 
‘¢ Tyrwhittum acerrimum, si quis alius, harum rerum judicem.’’ In the Letters of 
Dr. S. Parr is one of which the following is an extract: ‘‘ For diligence and accuracy 
Tyrwhitt had scarcely his equal. Chance led me to Windsor, and as I walked into 
the chapel, upon seeing a grave just closing up, I asked whose it was. You may guess 
my astonishment and distress on being told Mr. Tyrwhitt was buried there the pre- 
ceding evening.’’ Vol. i. p. 56. See also some account of Tyrwhitt in Bucke’s Life of 
Akenside, p. 176. 

t+ 1. Conspectus Crit. Observationum, 1788; 2. Initia Homerica, 1788; 3. Re- 
marks on Josephus, and the account of Herod’s rebuilding the Temple, &c. 1788; 4. 
Sententiz Philosophorum, 1788. On the ‘Remarks on Josephus’ Villoison writes, ‘‘ Elle 
est pleine de critique, de logique, et d’érudition, et repond d’une maniére victorieuse i 
un des argumens les plus forts qu’on ait faits contre la religion Chrétienne.”’ 

¢ See Parr’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 184. Parr thus speaks of it: ‘This is a 
stupendous work. Such a mass of Greek verse, constructed with such precision, and 
expressed with such elegance, never appeared in Europe since the revival of learning.’ 
Vol. i. p. 637. But what says Dr. Burney? ‘“ Of Mr. Glasse’s Samson | have much 


to say. The mistakes are numerous, and many of them surprisingly gross. On the 
whole, however, it is the most astonishing performance which any modern writer of 
Greek verse ever produced.”—P, 132, 
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limited period. For this publication he received a vote of thanks from 
the London Abolition Committee, transmitted to him by Bennet Langton. 

From the time he took orders Mr. Burgess directed his attention to 
theological pursuits: he was assiduous in the study of Hebrew ; perused 
some of the Greek and Latin Fathers; and published a Sermon which he 
preached before the University of Oxford, entitled, “The Divinity of 
Christ proved from his own declarations, attested and interpreted by his 
living witnesses, the Jews.” This he followed up in the same year by an- 
other, ‘‘On the distribution of the gifts of the Holy Ghost at the first 
establishment of the Christian Church,’ and, by way of introduction, 
‘‘ Scriptural proofs of the Personality of the Holy Ghost distinct from 
the Father.” Meetings frequently took place between Mr. Porson and 
Mr. Burgess, both at his own lodgings in London, and at the house of Dr. 
Burney. He always spoke with admiration of the singular acuteness of 
Porson’s mind, as well as of his great learning. He described his conver- 
sation as turning much upon points of Greek criticism, and abounding in 
curious anecdotes. Being one day questioned respecting Dr. S. Parr, 
after he had been dilating in this manner upon Porson, he gave the fol- 
lowing sketch of him : 


‘¢ Parr’s forte was a wonderful memory. the later Classics, curiously but incon- 


His conversational dexterity far exceeded 
his power as a writer. His composition 
was pompous and verbose, but his table- 
talk at the house of such men as Dr. 
Routh, where I used to meet him, was 


gruously compacted. He had little or no- 
thing of Porson’s surprising skill in con- 
jectural criticism—the result of profound 
learning, and a sort of wonderful intui- 
tion, by means of which he corrected or 





restored so many corrupt readings in 


very agreeable. As for his Latinity, it is 
Greek authors.” * 


a Mosaic, composed of sentences from 


In 1790, when Mr. Burke published his “ Reflections on the French 








* Mr. Harford found in the Bishop’s papers an account of a curious recontre be- 
tween Dr. Parr and the late Bishop H. Marsh. It took place in the Combination 
Room of Trinity College, where Parr, Marsh, Mr. Jones the tutor, and others were 
seated at table. Dr. Parr, who had been talking of Sir W. Jones, mentioned the 
epitaph on his monument in University College, Oxford, and inquired of one of the 
company what he thought of the word “‘ floruisset,” which he said was in the inscrip- 
tion. Dr. Marsh broke forth—‘‘I do not like it. Had it been floret, it doth flourish, 
or floruit, he has flourished, or floredit, he will flourish, he might have done very 
well ; but florwisset never can be right.””, By a wink from Mr. Jones, some of the 
party were now apprised that Parr himself was the author. He could bear no more ; 
but with good-humoured indignation, exclaimed—* I’ll tell you what, Marsh, you have 
thought proper, in the most rampant, audacious, and obtrusive manner, to give your 
opinion. I will bet you a rump and dozen it should not be floret, and another rump 
and dozen that it should not be foruit, and another that it should not be floredit, and 
another that it should be florwisset, and these gentlemen shall decide.”’ Marsh was 
evidently discomposed, for many persons had gathered round them, 


—now dreadful deeds 
Might have ensued, 


but one of the party, by an ingenious turn in the conversation, contrived to avert the 
gathering storm. (p. 162, note.) I do not find the word ‘ floruisset,’’ in the epitaph 
as it now stands ; but I presume it originally was intended to stand in the place of 
‘‘inclaruisset.’? Ut quibus in edibus ipse olim Socius inclaruisset, in iisdem memoria 
ejus potissimum conservaretur, honorarium hoc monumentum, A. M. filia S. Shipley, 
Episc. Asaph. Conjugii suo B. M. P. C. According to the present construction of the 
sentence, Dr. Marsh’s objection is not very intelligible ; unless he meant, that the 
verb floreo, in the tense ‘* floruisset,” is not correctly or elegantly used, as it is it 
the other tenses ; if so, Dr. Parr did not answer him.—Rev. 
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Revolution,” it was the wish of the Under-Graduates at Oxford to ex- 
press their gratitude and approbation, by conferring on him the usual aca- 
demical honours, which have always been justly esteemed by the eminent 
persons who have received them. Mr. Burgess was among the foremost 
In putting this proposition ; but the Heads of Houses decided against the 
degree. The resident Graduates, therefore, drew up an address, which 
Mr. Burgess transmitted to Mr. Windham, with a request that he would 








present it to Mr. Burke ; who returned the following answer :— 


‘* To the Rt. Hon. W. Windham. 


“My dear Sir,—The valuable tribute 
of approbation which has been received 
from so many distinguished Graduates in 
the University of Oxford, becomes doubly 
valuable by passing through your hands. 
Gentlemen so eminent for their erudition 
and virtue, and who possess the uncom- 
mon art of doing kind things in the kind- 
est manner, would naturally select a per- 
son qualified like themselves to convey 
honours and distinctions to those whom 
they are inclined to favour. Be pleased 
to assure these learned gentlemen that I 
am beyond measure happy in finding my 
well-meant endeavours favourably re- 
ceived by them; and I think my satis- 
faction does not arise from motives merely 
selfish, because their declared approba- 
tion must be of the greatest assistance in 
giving an effect, (which, without that sanc- 
tion, might well be deemed wanting,) to 
an humble attempt in favour of the cause 


of freedom, virtue, and order united. This 
cause it is our common wish and our 
common interest to maintain; and it can 
hardly be maintained without securing in 
a stable perpetuity, and preserving in an 
uncorrupted purity, those invaluable estab- 
lishments which the wisdom of our an- 
cestors devised, and then of giving per- 
manency to those blessings which they 
have bequeathed to us as our best inherit- 
ance. We have, each of us, a common 
interest in maintaining them all; but if 
all, excepting those who are more patti- 
cularly engaged in the conduct of these 
establishments, and who have a peculiar 
trust in maintaining them, were wholly to 
decline all works of concurrence in opin- 
ion, it might give occasion to malicious 
people to suggest doubts, whether the re- 
presentation I had given, was really ex- 
pressive of the sentiments of the people 
on these subjects. I am obliged to these 
gentlemen for having removed the ground 
of these doubts, and am, &c.”’ 





When Dr. 8. Barrington was in 1791 translated to the see of Durham, 
Mr. Burgess saw that his duties as chaplain would be quite incompatible 
with those of tutor at Corpus. He prepared, therefore, to leave Oxford ; 
as, to use Mr. Harford’s words, “The bright star of his patron’s favour and 
friendship summoned him away.” In 1794 he was rewarded for his at- 
tachment by a stall, and before the close of the same year, he exchanged 
it for one more valuable. He, however, wished for a situation in which 
he could actively discharge his parochial and pastoral duties ; and asked 
the Bishop to let him exchange his stall and chaplaincy for the living of 
Houghton, then vacant. ‘‘ You shall have it,” said his Lordship ; “ but 
you must now, in your turn, do me a favour. You must give it me back 
again: you shall have a living, but it must be one which will not dissolve 
our connexion, nor sever you from Durham.” “He accordingly gave me,” 
says the grateful chaplain, “in 1795, the sweet and delightful living of 
Winston ; so delightful, that the editor of the Beauties of England and 
Wales expresses his surprise that an incumbent once in possession should 
ever quit it for any situation under the sun, Arthur Young says it is 
worth going a thousand miles to see, and Mr. F. Vane, Lord Darlington’s 
brother, called it the Northern ‘Tivoli. The landscape, which it commands, 
is absolutely enchanting. You have Raby Castle, you have richly wooded 
acclivities, a fine bridge over the Tees, the hills of Cleveland. Such a 
combination of beauty is rarely found contained in any one place.” 
Nearly in these words did Bishop Burgess, in his 80th year, recur, with 
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almost youthful enthusiasm, to these scenes, in which he had spent many 
of the happiest hours of his life. The income of the living was not more 
than two hundred pounds a year, but, unlike many parishes in other parts 
of the kingdom, ‘ where there is great cry and little wool,” in Winston 
there was no discontent, and a constant supply of blankets. Five years of 
his life thus glided away in the faithful discharge of his parochial duties ; 
but though Winston was a paradise, he found that he was alone in it: so, to 
use the emphatic language of his biographer, “‘ he relieved the solitude of 
his situation effectually, by entering into the married state.’ The late Mr. 
Coleridge said, that all clergymen ought to be married, and indeed seemed 
to consider the ‘‘ placens uxor”’ as part and parcel of the Church Estab- 
lishment, as much as the surplice, or the footboy or one horse-chaise. 
The object of his choice was a Miss Bright, who lived with him forty years, 
and who survives him, having attained that longevity which seems to be 
long to those who have been fortunate enough to have married into the 
Church, and which is the natural result, as well as the well-deserved re- 
ward, of the peaceful and unambitious existence which they have been con- 
tent to enjoy. It is unnecessary to say, that the marriage proved a very 
happy one ; and we think that their patron, the Bishop, laid the basis of 
it in the following speech which he addressed to the bride, and which, in- 
deed, might be applied with propriety and truth to all those ladies who are 
commencing a matrimonial life with gentlemen who have only known a col 
legiate one :—‘ Miss Bright, you are about to be united to one of the very 
best of men, but a perfect child inthe concerns of this world. You must 
manage the house, and govern not only your maids, but the men-servants 
also.” On the day of this auspicious marriage, the Bishop drove into 
Durham, from Auckland Castle, to unite their hands ; and it was arranged 
that they should go to Winston Parsonage immediately after the ceremony. 
Conjecturing that his chaplain was thinking of Dawes’s Miscellanea, or 
some various readings of Robert of Gloucester, instead of the business be- 
fore him, and might, probably, have forgotten to furnish his larder suitably 
to the occasion ; and might say with Petruchio— 


‘‘ Be patient : to-morrow ’t shall be mended, 
And for this night we'll fast for company. 
Be merry, Kate,’’ &c. 


the kind and thoughtful prelate had sent over an ample supply of delica- 
cies to await their arrival. Just as they were about to drive off, he 
amused himself by proving the fact:—‘‘ You have no doubt taken good 
care to provide everything in the best manner for Mrs. Burgess’s reception at 
Winston?" The chaplain turned pale, and started at the question, and 
was obliged to own that really it had never occurred to him, He was at 
once relieved from his embarrassment, and had reason to recognise in his 
Diocesan his good genius, who had thus provided for all his conjugal 
necessities. Dr. Paley, who lived at Bishop Wearmonth, occasionally 
visited at Auckiand Castle, and Mr. Burgess often amused himself with 
contrasting the open-heartedness and honest simplicity of his manners and 
conversation with the obsequious complaisance of some of the guests, 
Mrs. Barrington was one day very cloquent about the happiness of a cer- 
tain married couple, whose days, she said, passed in perpetual harmony, so 
entirely did they think alike on all subjects. ‘* How delightful! how 
enviable!” one and another exclaimed ; but Paley was silent, At length 
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Mrs. Barrington addressed him thus : “ But. Dr. Paley, what do you say to 
it?” “ Mighty flat, Madam,” was his short but expressive comment on 
this description of connubial bliss.* 

In 1803, the subject of our history took his Doctor’s degree at 
Oxford, and while he was in town, Mr. Addington, the Premier, who 
had been with him both at Winchester and Oxford, appointed him to the 
Bishoprick of St. David’s. The see of Exeter became vacant about 
ten days after the appointment of Dr. Burgess to St. David's, and Mr. 
Addington told him, that it would have been offered to him, had it first 
been at his disposal. The Bishop, however, preferred the country re- 
sidence which he enjoyed in Wales, and Exeter was given to Dr. Fisher. 
In the autumn of 1803, he took possession of Abergwilly Palace; situated 
two miles from Caermarthen, in the Vale of Tavy ; its rural beauties and 
secluded character delighted him, and his love of the picturesque found 





ample scope in the scenery of the neighbourhood. 


‘¢ His habits (says his friendly Biogra- 
pher) at the age of 47 and 70 were per- 
fectly similar : studious, self-denying, tem- 
perate, assiduous. The same simple tastes 
and pleasures also accompanied him from 
youth to age. The love of picturesque 
nature, of a meditative or social walk, or 
an agreeable drive, poetry, music, espe- 
cially sacred music. Such also was the 
tenor of his mental qualities and feelings ; 
he was habitually amiable, gentle, humble, 
affectionate, but firm and inflexible in 
the maintenance of principle, and the dis- 
charge of duty; equally immovable in these 
respects, whether pressed to relax from 
his persuasions by the first nobleman, or 
the humblest curate of his diocese. The 
revenue of the diocese, which was a large 
one, was only 1,200/. per annum, and its 
condition, as respected the education of 
the clergy, was lamentable. The poverty 
of the benefices precluded the majority of 
candidates for orders from obtaining an 
University education. The Bishop ascer- 
tained that a youth who proved peculiarly 
ignorant and incompetent, had occupied 
only a short time before the situation of 
a livery servant. The general custom was 
for young men to continue at the plough 
tillthe year before they attained the age of 
twenty-three, when, after spending asingle 


year at the seminary of Ystrad Meirig, 
they were competent for ordination. This 
was lamentable enough, and, as a remedy, 
the Bishop commenced a collection for an 
intended college, both for superannuated 
curates, and for exhibitions for students. 
To this all the clergy of the diocese sub- 
scribed a tenth of one year’s income. The 
Bishop published several small treatises 
on the Clerical Profession, and proposed 
some prize essays in 1810 on the same 
subject. On account of the great extent of 
his diocese, and the badness of the roads, 
he found it impossible to discharge satis- 
factorily his episcopal functions by a tri- 
ennial visitation. He, therefore, made a 
division of his diocese into three districts, 
one of which he annually visited. The 
Welsh gentry were truly hospitable in 
their reception of him in his journeys, but 
it often happened that he was obliged to 
stop at small inns, and put up with sorry 
accommodations, when his coachman was 
sometimes put out a little out by the bad- 
ness of the stabling. After he had been 
long enough in his place to identify him- 
self with his master’s duties and dignities, 
he would sometimes say, with an air of im- 
portance, ‘ We are always confirming or 
ordaining.’ ”” 


He introduced into his diocese an excellent regulation, requiring that 


all persons presented to Welsh livings, or nominated to Welsh curacies, 
should give satisfactory proof of their proficiency in Welsh to Commis- 





* We have heard somewhere another of this learned person’s heterodox ideas of 
matrimonial life, as pithy and as profane as the former:—‘‘ Who ever thinks of talking 
to his wife?’’ By the bye, we think Mrs. Opie must be mistaken, when she says,— 
‘* I heard the venerable Bishop (S. Barrington) say, that when he gave Paley some 
valuable preferments, he addressed him thus :—‘ I give you this, Dr. Paley, not for 
your Moral Philosophy, nor for your Natural Theology, but for your Evidences of 
Christianity, and your Hore Pauline.’’ See Opie’s Illustrations of Lying, ii. p. 
131. But see the dedication to the Natural Theology:—‘ The following work was 


undertaken at your Lordship’s recommendation,’’ &c, 
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sioners specially appointed by himself to examine them. He established also 
meetings of the clergy, for conference on subjects of professional and 
learned interest. 

The Bishop was not gifted with any powers of oratory ; as a preacher, 
his voice was too faint and low to produce the desired effect ; and in Par- 
liament he was seldom heard but on very important occasions, among the 
foremost of which was the Roman Catholic Emancipation. His eyesight, 
too, became so much impaired, that for the last twenty years of his life he 
was obliged to wear a shade over his eyes. He assisted in the esta- 
blishment of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; and supported the 
London Society for the Conversion of the Jews so cordially, that a box for 
the receipt of subscriptions and donations in aid of it usually lay on his 
library table.* Between the years 1814 and 1820, the Bishop published 
various Tracts against Unitarianism, which were republished in one volume 
in 1820. We have never read them, but are willing totake Mr. Harford’s 
word, that they are marked by extensive scriptural and theological learning, 
and shew critical skill in developing the force and meaning of various im- 
portant texts. Mr. Harford informs us, from the authority of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, that a friend once said to Professor Porson, ‘“ Is the Doctrine of 
the Trinity that of the New Testament :” His answer was to this effect. 
* If the New Testament is to decide, and language has any meaning, there 
can be no doubt that it is.” This testimony, it is observed, on a point 
connected with the interpretation of Greek, is the more impartial, because 
Porson never manifested any Zeal in the cause of orthodoxy.t 

Occupied in these studies, and exerting himself for the improvement of 
his diocese, the life of the Bishop of St. David's glided on in peace and con- 
tent. One of the objects dearest to him was the projected collegiate 
seminary for clerical education. He received large subscriptions from the 
clergy and others, and a place for the intended structure was procured. In 
the meanwhile, by way of interlude to his severer pursuits, he engaged in 
controversy with Professor Marsh, who, in his Hore Pelasgice, had 
questioned the correctness of some of the Bishop's opinions on certain pro- 
perties of the CEolic Digamma; he also attacked Mr. Payne Knight on 
the same subject, and for his animadversions on Bishop Cleaver’s edition 
of the Lacedemonian Decree against Timotheus.{ We have never seen this 
latter treatise, but Mr. Harford says, ‘it is written in a vigorous and 
caustic style of criticism, and, though the subject is one of scholastic nicety, 
it contains a great deal that is both amusing and interesting.” 

In the meantime Mr. Harford, his present biographer, had made him 
a present of a spot of land at Lampeter in Cardiganshire, for the site of 
his college. Mr. Cockerell, the architect, had given him a plan for the 








* This Society has established a Mission at Jerusalem, and a chapel is erecting 
there, in which the service of our church is to be performed in Hebrew. Within the 
last twenty years, the Jews of Jerusalem have considerably increased in number, and 
there is a constant influx there from various parts of Europe. Hitherto the Jews 
in the Holy City have only known Christianity through the Greek, Romish, or Arme- 
nian Church, in connexion with much superstition, and many errors. They will 
now have access to the waters of Sion from a purer fount. 

+ This anecdote is also told in Quarterly Rev. vol. xxxiii. p. 99. 

t See Christian Observer, March 1822, p. 136, speaking of the Bishop’s Vindica- 
tion of Bishop Cleaver, ‘‘a work small in bulk, but of great erudition.’’ See also 
Quarterly Review, No. Lxxviii. p. 409. 
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building ; and on the 12th of August 1822, the foundation of it was laid, 
and thus an admirable provision was made for the education of the Welsh 
Clergy, and indeed for the permanence and stability of the Established 
Church, in a part of the Kingdom more than any other abounding in 
dissent.* 

We must now pass more rapidly over the remaining incidents 
in the Bishop's life. He was President of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture founded in 1820, under the patronage of George the Fourth, and con- 
cerning which the following anecdote is told. 
to have been limited to 1007, As, how- 


ever, his Lordship in his zeal had imme- 
ditately proclaimed the King’s munifi- 


‘Tt is a curious fact, which his Ma- 
jesty George IV. himself mentioned witha 
smile, to the present Dean of Salisbury, 





that the Bishop, from a misconception of 
his meaning, at their first interview, com- 
mitted the King as an annual subscriber 
of 1,0007. a sum which he had intended 
only as a donation to the Society at its 


cence, and Fame, through the medium of 
the press, had almost as quickly trumpet- 
ed it with her hundred tongues through- 
out the country, there was no retreat, and 
the Kiug not only cheerfully acquiesced, 
but amused himself with the incident.” 


outset, while his annual subscription was 


In 1829, he collected and added to some discourses which he published 
on the subject of the Posthumous Work of Milton de Doctrind Christiana, 
which had been edited and translated by Dr. Sumner, in conjunction, we 
believe, with Mr. Walker of Trinity College, and which he did not consider 
to be authentic. When we perused the original work some few years 
since, we were inclined to think the objections of the Bishop were not 
such as would countervail the evidence on the other side, and we consider- 
ed Mr. Todd's arguments to be forcible and sound ; but we have been so 
much interested in the following letters from the late Lord Grenville to the 
Bishop, and have such high respect for the honesty and soundness of his 
judgment, and his capability of forming an accurate opinion on the subject 
in dispute, that we shall feel it our duty to reconsider it with the most 
careful inquiry, before we decide on a point which undoubtedly is of much 
importance to the character of a poet, highest in learning, and only second 
in genius, to any this ‘‘ Land of Poets” has produced. 

We shall now give the letters entire. 


‘“* Charles-street, May 12, 1826. 
‘My dear Lord,—I have read with 


clusive as can be expected on such a sub- 
ject. The work de-~Doctrind Christiand 





much attention, and with the strong inter- 
est which I feel in all that relates to his 
great name, your note on the work re- 
cently ascribed to Milton, and I really 
think your reasoning is as nearly con- 


cannot have been the production of any 
short period in the life of any man, parti- 
cularly of a blind man, though daily con- 
versant, as we are told Milton was, and 
as every page of his great poems proves 





* See on this subject Letters of a Conservative on the English Church, by W. S. 


Landor, Esq. 1836, Lett. xxiii. p. 44. 


“The Welsh are almost as universally es- 


tranged from the Church of England, as the Scotch or Irish,’’ &c. That may be true, 
and yet Landox’s cause for this estrangement in the conduct of the clergy may not be 


the right one. 


‘++ On the Arian opinions, as appearing in Paradise Lost, the reader may examine 
with advantage some notes in Mr. Hawkins’s Ed. of that poem; yet J. Trapp asserted 


that Paradise Lost was ‘‘ Ex omni parte orthodoxum.”’ 


Dr. Symmons also holds 


that Milton’s opinions were orthodox, and consistent with the creed of the Church of 


England. 


+ Fagius was Milton’s favourite annotator on the Bible. 


He used the Medulla 


Theologie of W. Ames, a puritan, and the Compendium Theologie of Wollebius. 
9 
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him to have been, in scripture reading. 
No one who knows anything of his cha- 
racter will suspect him of being capable, 
at any time, of publishing works, counte- 
nancing one sort of opinions, while he was 
secretly convinced of the truth of contra- 
ry doctrines, and was labouring in private 
for the ultimate propagation of these last. 
You have clearly shewn that there is nu 
considerable period between his 59th and 
66th year, that of his death, during which 
hel id not publickly express Trinitarian 
sentiments. The evidence resulting from 
the last of his theological works, that on 
true religion, I think particularly striking. 
I was indeed surprised when I read in the 
Edinburgh Review the passage to which 
your lordship adverts. Paradise Lost 
has long been as familiar to me as fre- 
quent reading and the highest admiration 
of it could make it, and the comparison 
which the reviewer describes had certainly 
never conveyed itself to my mind. The 
whole structure of that magnificent poem, 
to say nothing of particular expressions, 
seems to me to be undeniably in con- 
formity with a belief in the Trinity ; and 
no one acquainted with the character of 
the work, of its author, or the times in 
which he wrote, can doubt that his poetry 
is as much to be received for a confession 
of his faith, as if it had been delivered with 
all the solemnity of a religious creed. 
How far back then from the date of the 
publication of Paradise Lost, will not the 
time employed in its composition carry 
the evidence of his opinions? It can 
never be indifferent to us to ascertain 
that these opinions are really supported 
by the authority of so learned, so pious, 
and so sincere a man; a man of such 
deep research, and endowed with one of 
the most powerful minds that was ever 
exercised on such subjects. We may, 
I think, pronounce with much confidence, 
from the evidence which you have ad- 
duced, that Milton’s tenets can at no pe- 
riod of his life have been those of an 
Arian. No presumption, therefore, nor 
anything short of the most positive and 
indisputable evidence, should incline us 
to attribute to him an elaborate treatise 
in favour of doctrines, which, to the very 
close of his life, he continued so openly to 
disavow, &c. 

*« P. S. I am not acquainted with the 
precise doctrines of the Churches of the 
Vaudois, those who, in the language of 
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Milton’s exquisite sonnet, ‘kept God's 
faith so pure of old.’ Can any inference, 
as to his faith, on the points now in 
question, be drawn from this passage? or 
is the purity of which he there speaks, to 
be understood only as contrasted with 
the errors of the Church of Rome, which 
in the following lines are more particu- 
larly referred to?” 





*¢ Dropmore, May 25, 1826. 
‘*My dear Lord,—I return you many 
thanks for your interesting communica- 
tion of your translations of two very 
striking pieces of poetry. The latter 
of these was quite unknown to me, and 
Iam much pleased with the turn of it, 
which is well preserved, and in some 
respects heightened, in your translation. 
It is very flattering to me to see the idle- 
ness with which I sometimes give myself 
to this fascinating amusement, counte- 
nanced by the example and authority 
of one who knows so well how to em- 
ploy his time to the best advantage, and 
to use it for the highest of all purposes. 
Since I returned home, among my books, 
for with them only I consider myself at 
home, I have turned to some account of 
the Vaudois churches; and I think it 
quite indisputable that no Arian or Soci- 
nian, nor any person whose religious opi- 
nions had any such tendency, could pos- 
sibly express himself as Milton has, not 
in verse only, but, as you observe, in 
prose also, respecting the purity and or- 
thodoxy of these churches. This line of 
argument is, as I before took the liberty 
of observing to your Lordship, to be con- 
sidered always in this case with a parti- 
cular reference to the acknowledged piety 
and singular sincerity of Milton’s cha- 
racter. This last quality, as far as I 
know, has never been denied to him, ex- 
cept by only one of the numerous adver- 
saries whom his opinions have at different 
times raised up against him. And this 
one, I am sorry to say, was the late Bi- 
shop Watson, who, ina 30th of January 
sermon, referred to both by Todd and 
Symmons, has charged him with the gross- 
est falsehood. It would not be difficult to 
show that this coarse invective is wholly 
groundless, and that the passage in Mil- 
ton’s works to which it refers, has been 
utterly misunderstood by every one of 
those three critics upon it—by Watson, 
Todd, and Symmons,’”’ &c. * 





* See Todd’s Life of Milton, Ist ed. p. 78-9, for the passage, and his own and Dr. 
Symmons’s commentary on it. It appears to me that Lord Grenville is certainly right 
in his opinion, that the writers whom he mentions had mistaken the sense of the pas- 


sage. 


Salmasius says,—‘‘ ‘The Brownists introduced this doctrine among the Re- 


formed,’’ on which Milton animadverts: ‘If so, then Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, and 
2Z 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. 
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In 1825, the see of Salisbury becoming vacant by the death of Dr. 
Fisher, the Bishop of St. David's was appointed to it. Attached 
as he was to his Welsh diocese, having endowed his College and doubled 
the revenues of his bishoprick, yet his increasing age (very near 68), the 
duties of his stall at Durham requiring a long annual journey, and his 
extensive diocese, with Mrs. Burgess’s ill-health, which she attributed to the 
dampness of Abergwilly, all made Salisbury a more desirable residence ; 
though Mr. Harford says that ‘‘ perhaps it would have been more entirely 
for his happiness had he stedfastly adhered to his ancient station." On 
the 25th March 1826, his old and beloved friend, the Bishop of Durham, 
died at the age of ninety-two, and with his faculties unimpaired. When 
the day arrived on which the body was to be removed to Mongewell for 
interment, the Bishop of Salisbury gave a proof of his respect and affec- 
tion. Before seven in the morning, the hour appointed for the proces- 
sion to leave Cavendish Square, he came thither on foot, from his own 
residence, and was recognised slowly pacing up and down the pavement, 
at a short distance from his old friend's mansion, until the hearse 
moved from the door, when he was seen earnestly watching its progress, 
as if to catch the last glimpse of that which contained all that was 
mortal of one whom he had so sincerely loved and revered, 

In 1829 the Bishop took a strong and decided part against the Ro- 
man Catholic Emancipation, both in writing and in Pariiament. The 
passing of this Act filled him with deep concern. He lamented that 
the nation should have been seduced by the great influence of the Duke 
of Wellington into a measure, as he thought, so fatal to its best inte- 
rests and security. ‘‘ We owe all this (he often said) to the battle of 
Waterloo.” 

The Bishop now employed all his leisure and learning in defending the 
authenticity of the disputed passage of lst John, v. 7, in several tracts, 
which had been brought into prominent notice by Professor Porson’s 
masterly Letters to Travis. The Bishop agreed with Bishops Horsley 
and Middleton, and some later critics, in his opinion on the subject, 
after much patient study and laborious investigation. Mr. Harford has 
drawn up, in a clear and convenient manner, the most forcible facts and 
arguments advanced by the Bishop in defence of the verse, omitting any 
notice of the theories by which he endeavoured to account for its absence 
from the Greek MSS., as none, he thinks, could be deemed satisfactory. 
We understand that Lord Grenville, after reading the Bishop's second 
k tter to Miss Joanna Baillie, in which an unity of design between the 
Gospel of St. John and the Epistle is established, was strongly disposed to 





Bucer, and the most celebrated orthodox theologians, were Brownists.’”’ The force of 
the reply is directed against the absurdity of presuming that the Brownists could have 
any influence or connection with the orthodow theologians, or had it in their power 
to introduce their doctrines among them; and he names Luther, Calvin, and the most 
celebrated among the theologians, to make Salmasius’s reproach more absurd: then he 
adds, ‘‘ The English Reformers will bear this more easily, when they know that the most 
celebrated Foreign Divines are included in the reproach.’’ The words are,—‘‘ Quereris 
enim postremis hisce seculis disciplinz vigorem laxatum, regulam corruptam, quod uni 
scilicet tyranno, cunctis legibus soluto, disciplinam omnem laxare, mores omnium 
corrumpere, impuné non liceat. Hance doctrinam Brunistas inter Reformatos intro- 
duxisse ais. Ita Lutherus, Calvinus, Bucerus, Zuinglius et orthodoxorum quotquot cele- 
berrimi theologi fuére, tuo judicio Bruniste sunt ; quo equiore animo, tua maledicta 
perferunt Angli, cum in ecclesie doctores prestantissimos, totamque adeo ecciesiam 
reformatam, iisdem propé contumeliis debacchire te audiant.”’ 
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regard the verse as genuine. We should, and gladly, if we had room, make 
some extracts from the letters of the Bishop and his friends, which we 
meet with in this portion of the Biography.* We shall, however, only 
transcribe a portion of one to Archdeacon Chester, principally for the sake 
of the verses, which we had not met with before. 


‘You have probably (the Bishop 
writes) seen the verses which Dr. Parr 
subjoined to his MS. Catalogue. They 


are very good as far as they go, but they 
do not go far enough for a Christian. 


‘¢Summe Deus! gratesa me tibi semper agende 
Quod bona librorum, et.... frugis in aula est 
Copia ; mente fruor quod sana in corpore sano, 
Natales let? numerans, et carus amicis. 

Discendi quod amor viget, atque instante senectd, 
Spes vite melioris inheret pectore in imo. 


‘This, I say, is very good as far as it 
goes, but a Christian should have said 
more. He should have said that the 
melior vita which he hoped for, was pur- 


chased for him by the death of Christ. I 
therefore propose the following conclu- 
sion :— 


** Quam Christus mihi morte sua meritisque redimit.” 


We now pass from a man of erudition to one of genius, and transcribe a 
letter to the Bishop from our honoured Laureate ; and we must say, that 
there are very few letters from Mr. Southey that we ever read, that do not 
forcibly convey to our minds the influence of the high principles which 
have actuated him, and the sound and satisfactory reasoning on which 


they rested. He says, 


‘“*My Lord,—I am obliged to you for 
your Charge, which I have read with profit 
as well as pleasure. The perusal has re- 
vived a wish that I felt (and I believe ex- 
pressed) some years ago, that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge would 
publish a select collection of such charges, 
chronologically arranged. It would be 
historically, and also, we might hope, 
practically useful; and certainly such a 
selection might be made, as would do 
honour to the Church of England. These 
are not times in which we should let the 
arms of our forefathers rust upon the 
wall. Ihave materials for doing much, 
should it be God’s will to grant me life 
and leisure for employing them. My 
plans are, to proceed, whenever I can, with 
the Vindication, of which one volume is be- 
fore the public—repelling the attacks both 


of Papist and Puritan, through the course 
of our Church history, and tracing the 
errors and practices of both to their 
causes and to their consequences. This 
I would follow up with historical sketches 
of the monastic orders, an arduous, but 
most important as well as most interesting 
undertaking—for which I am well pre- 
pared. Had all our prelates deserved 
their elevation as well, and used it as 
worthily, as the one I have the honour of 
addressing, the Church would at this time 
have been in peace and safety, and the 
State would have been in no danger from 
within. Ido not doubt of an eventual 
triumph, but there may be much to suffer 
and much to overcome before it be gained. 
The more cause, therefore, as your Lord- 
ship well observes, is there for our best 
exertions,” &c. 


We are now drawing to the Bishop’s later days: the vigor of his intel- 


lect and the energy of his application still remained, while his temperate 
habits and placid and serene disposition contributed to preserve him from 
many of the infirmities of advanced age. Works on theology and biblical 
criticism were still the objects of his research. Poetry had lost none of 





* They will be found at pp. 408—425 of the volume. Mr. Harford says that the 


authority of St. Augustin is an important link wanting in the chain of evidence, 
for he resorts to the eighth verse for an argument in support of the Trinity, and 
does not mention the seventh. 
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the charms that had delighted him in youth; and in his seventy-second 
year he committed to memory the finest sonnets of Milton, as well as 
whole chapters of the Bible. [t was in June 1835, while in the course of 
the Confirmation Service, at Warminster, that the Bishop suddenly sunk 
down in a state of insensibility at the Communion-table. He amended, 
however, more rapidly than could have been expected ; and thanks were pub- 
licly offered on the 28th of the month in the cathedral for his recovery. 
In the autumn of 1835 he spent some months at Lyme in Dorsetshire ; and 
in the spring of 1836 addressed a printed letter to Lord Melbourne, on 
an assertion he had made in his speech on the Irish Church Bill, “ that 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are fundamentally the same 
with those of the Church of England.” About the same time he also ad- 
dressed three printed letters to Dr. Schultz, the editor of the Greek 
Testament, on certain passages in the prolegomena to that work, and in 
some manuscripts that had been discovered containing the disputed verse 
of St. John. In the autumn of 1836 he became much indisposed, and 
suffered from difficulty of respiration—a symptom of incipient dropsy. 
During the first two months of his residence at Southampton, whither he 
repaired for the mildness of the air, he was not seriously ill ; but early 
in January 1837 the difficulty of respiration became much increased. In 
the beginning of February his danger was apparent ; on the 13th he retired 
early to his room, never again to leave it. During the three ensuing days 
he lay in a state of great debility, but had strength enough to revise a 
proof sheet of his letter to Dr. Schultz. On Saturday the 18th his breath- 
ing grew shorter and shorter, till about two in the morning of Sunday, 
the 19th of February, he gently breathed his last. The Bishop's charac- 
ter has been pourtrayed in different parts of this volume, by the pen of 
those whose respect and attachment he had secured in life, but as most of 
them exceed the limit of the space we can allow, we shall conclude our 
Memoir with an extract from a charge of Archdeacon Berens, 


‘«To those who knew the Bishop inti- he could give to the intercourse of friend- 
mately, and saw him in the retirement of ship anything of a religious character. 
his own family, there was, in hisdemean- The prayers which he used in his family 
our, something singularly engaging. There were the prayers of the Liturgy ; but those 
was an unruffied calmness, a quiet cheer- collects were especially selected which 
fulness, a gentle and unaffected courtesy were the most strong and explicit in ex- 
and kindness of manner, which well be- pressing reliance upon the atonement of 
fitted a Christian Bishop. Familiarly ac- Christ, and on the sanctifying influence of 
quainted as he was with the classical and the Holy Spirit. I never knew any one 
theological literature of all ages, possessed who appeared to live in more constant 
of a memory, even in advanced years, re- anticipation of the time when he should 
markably retentive, and well informed in be summoned to his last account, or who 
thecurrent literature ofthe day, hisconver- was habitually sustained by a more lively 
sation was most instructive and interest- faith in the merits and mediation of the 
ing; and he was particularly pleased when Redeemer.’’ 


Cuurcn or Great YARMOUTH. cel of that church, over the north 
College of Arms, doorway, a shield of arms with the 
Sept. 15. remains of the helmet and lambrequin, 
FROM the perusal of H. D’s. com- sculptured in stone; the arms being 
munication in your last number re- a chevron barry nebulée between three 
lating to Yarmouth Church, I am in- birds, but the crest is broken off. I 
duced to trouble you with the follow- find amongst the records of this col- 
ing memoranda. lege a confirmation of these arms dated 
There is still remaining inthe chan- in 1494, 9 Hen. VII. to “ Robert Cro- 


Mr. Ursan, 
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mer of Yermouthe, in the counte of 
Norfolke ;”’ and in the list of bailiffs 
of the town, given in Swinden’s His- 
tory, that Robert Crowmer was several 
times one of those magistrates from 
1470 to 1497. It is not inprobable, 
from the style of architecture of the 
doorway to which I have alluded, 
that he contributed to its erection, or, 
at least, to some reparation of the 
chancel.* 

Your correspondent justly deplores 
the act of spoliation perpetrated in 
1551. Several matrices of the brasses 
are now existing in the church; the 
stones from which they were torn 
having been since devoted to modern 
inscriptions. Amongst them is one, 
on the floor of the south aisle of the 
chancel, appropriated to the memory 
of the Pulteney family in the last 
century ; and has the matrix of a 
cross, of very elegant design, about four 
feet in length, probably to the memory 
of some ecclesiastic of about the pe- 
riod of our first Edwards. 


Yarmouth Church.—Walford Church, co. Hereford. 
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There are now nearly 500 monuments 
and flat stones in this church; the 
earliest of which is to the memory of 
John Couldham, anno 1620, copied 
in Swinden, p. 864, and is the only 
one remaining prior to the reign of 
Charles I. It is much to be regretted 
that many monuments which formerly 
existed here have been removed. I[ 
have in my possession abstracts of 
those remaining, as well as of many 
of the principal ones in the spacious 
burial ground. 

The galleries which obscure the 
noble arches of the tower and of the 
south transept were erected in the 
time of Charles I. as appears from the 
date of 1645 in one of four shields 
which record the names of the bailiffs, 
chamberlains, and churchwardens of 
the time. The carved panels are of a 
similar style as that of the previous 
reigns, but much inferior in design 
and execution. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. Wo. KINa, 

Rouge Dragon. 





CHURCH OF WALFORD AND VICARAGE HOUSE, CO. HEREFORD. 


IN Mr. Fosbroke’s Sketches of Ross, 
or Ariconensia, is given the ancient 
history of this Manor of Ross Forren 
(forinsecus) , denominated in Domesday 
Book Walecford. There are no in- 


dicia of ecclesiastical archictecture be- 
fore the time of Henry the Third 
(thirteenth century). Dugdale says, 
in his Warwickshire, that spires were 
substituted for towers in woody coun- 





* The arms are thus blazoned in the confirmation to Robert Cromer :—‘‘ Gold, 
acheveron vnded, siluer and asur, betwixt thre crawes (crows) sable ; upon the helme 
the crest,a craw standing in a wreth, siluer and gouls, the mantell asur, lyned siluer.”’ 
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tries (as was this) by way of land- 
marks, and there is an ancient illumi- 
nation of this King Henry asleep, and 
two priests rearing spires, alluding to 
some dream.* Alberti, who wrote in 
the sixteenth century, says,f ‘‘ Sunt 
qui putent astro movente etiam homi- 
num animos variari ; ad annos abhinc 
ccc. usque cccc. tantus viguit fervor 
religionis ut nati homines viderentur 
non aliam ad rem magis quam ad 
sacros edes construendas.” The 
Church of Walford, however, contains 
two aisles, of which one only has 
traces of the age of Henry in columns, 
and a lancet-arch window at the end. 
The other large windows are spoiled 
by horizontal cross-bars, with one 
graceful exception in the porch : this 
window has been modelled in fac- 
simile, and the copy appears in the 
upper windows of the Vicarage house 
in the wood-cut. In fabricating these 
windows the whole arch-work was 





* In Strutt’s Habits, &c. pl. lix. 
+ De re edif. cxxiv. a. 1. 


Walford Church and Vicarage, Herefordshire. 
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formed out of one perforated slab, the 
upright being uncuspidated perpen- 
diculars. The priest has only a single 
seat near the altar, and no locker or 
piscina appears. In the side-aisle an- 
nexed, the latter occurs, -and, as this 
aisle forms a burial chapel, presumed 
to have belonged to a knightly family, 
de Walford, extinct for some centuries, 
it is presumptive that the piscina be- 
longed to an adjacent altar. The font 
has the roses of York and Lancaster 
around the basin part. The flat arch 
of the reign of Henry the Seventh 
forming the large chimney-piece, now 
a library, heretofore a kitchen, and 
there being also in the chancel three 
narrow windows without mullions, of 
single ogee heads, it is likely that the 
parsonage and font, and side windows 
and priest’s seat, are all synchronous 
and of the reign mentioned. The 
tower (being originally the base of a 
spire, destroyed in the year 1813,) has 
neither angular or other buttresses, 
and therefore has an ungraceful chim- 
ney character. 

















Passage of the Oxus, as related by Polybius. 


Mr. UrBan, 

THE historian Polybius (b. 10, ex- 
tract 8.) relates the manner in which 
the Aspasians pass the river Oxus. 
The chapter containing it is transcrib- 
ed from Hampton’s translation, which 
is considered sufficiently faithful ; and 
some illustrations are added, corrobo- 
rating, not only the account which 


Polybius believed, but also that which 
he regarded as less probable. 


‘* The manner in which the Aspasians pass 
the Oxus. 

‘The wandering tribes that are called 
Aspasians live between the Oxus and the 
Tanais. The first of these rivers discharges 
itself into the Hyrcanian sea, and the other 
into the Meotis. It is difficult therefore 
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to conceive in what manner this bar- 
barous people pass the Oxus without the 
aid of vessels, and come into Hyrcania, 
with their horses. Two different accounts 
are given of this fact: one of which is 
probable, and the other, though very ex- 
traordinary, not impossible. The Oxus 
takes its source from Mount Caucasus, 
and being increased by the addition of 
many large streams, as it flows through 
Bactriana, roll its waters over the plain 
with a full and impetuous course. From 
thence it passes through a desert to the 
top of a craggy precipice, whose height, 
together with the strength and rapidity of 
the waters, throws the stream forward 
with such violence, that it falls upon the 
ground below at the distance of more than 
a stadium from the rock. By this way, it 
is said, the Aspasians enter Hyrcania, 
passing close along the rock, and under 
the fall of the river. But there is an- 
other account, which appears much more 
probable. This account affirms, that at 
the bottom of the rock there are some 
large cavities in the ground; that the 
river, forcing its way downwards through 
these cavities, runs to a moderate distance 
under ground, and afterwards appears 
again, and that the barbarians, being well 
acquainted with the part that is left dry, 
pass over it with their horses into Hyr- 
cania.’’ 

There are some geographical diffi- 
culties in this extract, which Hampton 
has pointed out, and which need not 
be discussed in this place, as they do 
not affect the main statement. The 
translator, while he notices them, bears 
his testimony to the general exactness 
and accuracy of Polybius, in which 
respects he excels even the professed 
writers on geography. They may 
easily be accounted for by the imper- 
fect knowledge which the ancients had 
of that part of the world, even after 
Alexander’s expedition, which threw 
so extensive a light upon the science. 

The accounts which Polybius gives 
of the passage of the river are both 
probable, as similar cases exist in 
other countries, and in one instance 
the same neighbourhood offers a coin- 
cidence of them both. 

1. The historian had no difficulty in 
admitting the probability of the latter 
mode of crossing, as he might have 
observed a similar occurrence in Eu- 
rope. Lake Copais in Beotia presents 
a phenomenon of the same nature, 
which is thus described by Dr. Words- 
worth, in his elegant work on Greece : 
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‘‘The formation of the mountain in- 
terval which divides the eastern end of 
the lake from the sea is calcareous. The 
fissures which gape in its strata admitted 
the water of the lake, which gradually 
wore itself a passage through the rock. 
It mined a subterranean passage through 
a mountain barrier of four miles in length. 
By this communication the streams of the 
Copaic lake discharge themselves into the 
sea. 

‘* At the north-east corner of the lake 
are three of these channels: they are called 
KaATABATHRA, or Subterranean Gorges, 
in the language of the country. By these 
chasms the water passes from the lake, 
and pursues its course in a north-eastern 
direction, till at length it issues from the 
ground in the vale of Larmes, the La- 
RYMNA Of Strabo, and flows down into 
the bay which served as the harbour of 
that ancient city.’”’ (p. 190.) 


The river Mole in Surrey is another 
instance of such a deviation from the 
regular course. It disappears in the 
neighbourhood of Box Hill, and the 
places through which it vanishes are 
called The Swallows, aterm which an- 
swers to the Katabathra of Lake Co- 
pais. It is supposed to re-appear af- 
terwards, and to flow into the Thames ; 
a circumstance which is introduced by 
the poet Drayton into his Polyolbion 
with Ovidian ingenuity. 

At Huelgoet, near Quimper, in 
Lower Britany, is a chasm, into which 
a large stream of water is precipitated, 
with a fall of about forty feet. It winds 
underground, and re-appears at the 
distance of four hundred paces. M. 
Depping includes this chasm among 
his Merveilles de la Nature.* 

The river Mellté, in Brecknockshire, 
is also remarkable for a subterraneous 
passage at Porth Ogof (i. e. the mouth 
of the cave), where it enters a cavern, 
and pursues its course through it un- 
derground for eight or nine hundred 
yards. The cavern itself is a great 
natural curiosity : when the water is 
low it may be entered easily, and with 
the aid of torches explored to a consi- 





* Delaporte, Récherches sur la Bre- 
tagne, vol. i. p 151. Quimper is the ca- 
pital of that part of the country which 
formerly bore the name of Cornouaille. 
It may here be observed, that Huelgoet is 
a mining district, and that the word Huel, 
or Wheel, is prefixed to the names of 
mapy of the mines in English Cornwall. 
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derable distance. The interior spreads 
into a large apartment, the roof of 
which is adorned with stalactites, 
which have a pleasing effect when the 
light is introduced. Owing, however, 
to the masses of broken rock that im- 
pede the way, it has never been tho- 
roughly explored, and popular imagi- 
nation, enlarging upon its dimensions, 
attributes to it in one direction a length 
of several miles.* 

2. Although Polybius thought the 
other account was improbable, he seems 
to have done so from never having seen 
anything of the kind, since he does 
not reject it asimpossible. There isa 
similar passage, on a smaller scale, in 
Brecknockshire, at the river Hepste, 
not far from its junction with the 
Mellte (which stream has been already 
mentioned), called Cil (pron. Kil) 
Hepste waterfall. The following de- 
cription is from the pen of Mr. Rhees, 
who contributed that portion of the 
« Beauties of England and Wales :” 


“Cit Hepste WATERFALL. 

‘¢ A short distance from the confluence 
of the two streams, in a deep and almost 
inaccessible valley, this river is precipi- 
tated with great force in one wide un- 
broken sheet, from a level rock nearly fifty 
feet in height, into a deep stone bason, 
which, from the constant agitation of the 
waters, exhibits the appearance of an im- 
mense boiling cauldron. The most re- 
markable circumstance belonging to this 
fail is, that the only path from one side 
of the valley to the other, lies behind the 
cataract, and between it and the rock. 
Just above the level of the pool a step or 
natural ledge of about three feet in width, 
which constitutes the road, runs across 
the channel, and connects the opposite 
banks. Over this, the water throws itself 
in a curvilinear direction, presenting a 
natural roof, capable of affording to a 
traveller a temporary shelter from the 
rain.” ¢ 

Mr. Warner, the Tourist, states that 
he and his companions were sheltered 
in a shower beneath this canopy ; but 
Mr. Jones, the historian of Brecknock- 
shire, considers the statement incor- 
rect, observing that ‘“‘the ledge of 
the rock above projects over part of 
this road, to which he and his friends 





* Beauties of England and Wales, p. 
174 of the volume containing South 
Wales. 

t Page 176. 
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were principally indebted for the shel- 
ter from the rain. The fall (he adds) 
appears to me to be from fourteen to 
fifteen yards perpendicularly.” ¢ 

I do not find the meaning of the 
word explained, either by Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Rhees. Mr. Warner calls it 
Eirw Hepste, or Hepste cascade. The 
meaning depends on the spelling, for 
if the word be Cil, as it is generally 
printed, then it will mean the back of 
the river, which is the direction of the 
path; or if Cyl, the hollow, or basin of 
the river; and if Cal (pron. Ceel) the 
narrow passage. The spelling in Mr. 
Jones’s work appears to favour the 
last. 

The account which Polybius gives 
with hesitation concerning the passage 
of the Oxus is thus corroborated (so 
far as probability is concerned), by a 
similar phenomenon occurring in 
Wales. That both accounts should 
be illustrated in the same vicinity is 
very remarkable, and warrants the in- 
ference that the Oxus was passed in 
both ways at different places. 

Yours, &. Cypwett. 





Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Sept. 10. 

ALLOW me to correct an error in 
the Memoir of Sir Richard Phillips, 
which appeared in your Magazine for 
August, where it is said that ‘‘ Mr. 
Phillips’s grand literary assistant was 
now the Rev. George Gregory, D.D. 
who arranged for him a Cyclopedia 
in two large volumes, quarto.” Dr. 
Gregory, who then lived at West 
Ham, was no further concerned in that 
Cyclopedia than in writing the pros- 
pectus, and allowing his name to ap- 
pear in the title-page as the Author, 
for which he received of Mr. Phillips 
the munificent sum of 4001. The work 
itself was compiled by the Rev. Jere- 
miah Joyce, Minister of a Unitarian 
Congregation in London, and I believe 
I may say with the greatest truth, 
without any assistance, other than 
from books. Mr. Joyce was for some 
years engaged by Mr. Phillips as one 
of his principal authors, and compiled 
many of his school-books, and wrote 
several volumes of Mavor’s Universal 
History. 


Yours, &c. James SAVAGE. 








¢ Hist. Breoon, vol. ii. p. 639. 
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On Frencu GENEALOGIES. 
(Concluded, from p. 257.) 


TO round this slight genealogical 
sketch, and impart some semblance, 
however remote from the reality, of 
completeness to my purpose, I shall 
briefly, with your wonted indulgence, 
Mr. Urban, give scope to a few ana- 
logous, and, more meo, excursive ob- 
servations on other countries. 

The Romans were by no means neg- 
ligent oftheir pedigrees. Plutarch, in 
his Lives, frequently dwells on the no- 
bility of birth, as may be seen in those 
of Paulus AZmilius, Fabius, Cesar, 
and others. Cicero likewise (Epist. 
ad Famil. lib. iii.) constantly compli- 
ments Appius, the brother of his 
mortal enemy Clodius, on that advan- 
tage; as he does several of those to 
whom he addressed his Letters or Ora- 
tions, whose favour he wished to con- 
ciliate ; and his friend Pomponius At- 
ticus, as we are informed by his bio- 
grapher Cornelius Nepos, was an ac- 
curate genealogist. ‘* Et quod diffi- 
cillimum fuit, sic familiarum originem 
subtexuit, ut ex eo clarorum virorum 
propagines possimus cognoscere.” 
(Cap. 18.) Hethus deduced the pe- 
digrees of the two Claudian branches, 
the Appii or patrician, and the Mar- 
celli or plebeian—a division not un- 
frequent in the republic; of the widely 
extended Cornelii, including the Sci- 
pios, of the Fabii, &c. I need not 
add the testimony of the poets; but 
will refer generally to the labours of 
Sigonius, Nonius, Streiniusand others, 
in elucidation of Roman families, 
among whom several of the most 
splendid were plebeian, such as the 
Licinii, of whom were Lucullus, Cras- 
sus, &c.—the Antonii—the Ceccilii, of 
whom were the Metelli—the Pompeii 
—the Porciior Catos—Brutus, Cassius 
—<Augustus; with so many others of 
first traditional fame, whose exploits 
left no ground of superiority to the 
patricians, save in their genealogies. 
Gibbon is, as might be expected, in- 
teresting on the subject in chapter 
XXxi. 

Nor were the Greeks less sedulous 
in recording their descent, which we 
find so many of the heroes of Homer, 
of Sophocles, Aschylus, and Euripides, 
anxiously deduce from the gods; and, 
in the contest of Ajax and Ulysses, 
(Ovid. Metam. xiii.) while the wiser 

Gent. Mage. Vot. XIV. 
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of the combatants appears solely to 
value personal merit, in the hackneyed 
sentence, 


‘* Nam genus et proavos, et que non feci- 
mus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.”” 


he still adds, 


‘* Nostri quoque sanguinis autor 
Jupiter est.’’ 


In Christian Rome, the Colonna, the 
Orsini, the Massimi, Conti, Savilli, 
Frangipani, were predominant in the 
twelfth and even anterior centuries. 
Saint Simon calls the Duke of Brac- 
ciano, (the chief of the Orsini, and 
husband of the famous Princesse des 
Ursins,) the first layman of the city. 
In the middle, however, of the seven- 
teenth century, according to a docu- 
ment referred to by Ranke, (Die R6- 
mische Papste, derachte Theil, $7) there 
were in Rome about one hundred and 
fifty families of three hundred years 
nobility, all of a remoter date being 
disallowed; thirty-five of two hun- 
dred; and sixteen of one hundred 
years: inversely to our own nobility, of 
whom the more modern are the more 
numerous. But, as the ¢iara was na- 
turally the great goal of Italian ambi- 
tion, the surest test of eminence is the 
number of cardénals and sovereign 
pontiffs of which, in the succession of 
ages, a house can boast. Thus, up 
to Urban VIII. or 1624, the Orsini 
reckoned twenty-three cardinals, the 
Colonna fourteen, and the Conti 
thirteen; but this last named family 
contributed eight popes to the Holy 
See, transcending in this high respect 
every other. I include, however, in 
the number Innocent XIII. of posterior 
date. The most celebrated of the 
name was doubtless Innocent the 
Third, whose history has been so im- 
partially written by Frederick Hurter, 
(1834, 3 vols. 8vo.) a work to which, 
as to the researches of Ranke, Leo, 
Voigt, and other laborious Germans, 
we may, with a slight variation of his 
words, apply the maxim of Bacon, 
‘‘leviores haustus a veritate avocant; 
plenioresad illam revocant.”” (De Aug- 
ment. Scient.) which Pope amplified 
in the lines, “‘ A little learning is a 
dangerous thing,’’ &c. Of Innocent 
1 will here only observe, that he is the 
reputed author of some of those 
homely but affecting hymns of the 

A 
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Roman ritual, so much admired by 
Scott, the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” the ‘‘ Ave 
Mundi Spiritus,” the ‘“‘ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus,” &c. 

According to Voigt, the historian of 
Hildebrand, (Hildebrand und sein 
Zeitalter,) that famed Pontiff (Gregory 
VII) was believed by the great Bol- 
landist, Pappebroch, (Acta Sanctorum, 
ad 25 Maii,) to have been of the Aldo- 
brandini family, who might well be 
proud of the affiliation. It would, 
likewise, have sufficiently attested their 
antique splendour, which must have 
been considerable even in the twelfth 
century, if we attend to Ariosto. 


** Dove lascio il fratello Aldobrandino ? 

Che per dare al Pontéfico socorso 

Contra Otton quarto, e’] campo ghibel- 
lino.”’ Orlando, canto terzo, 35. 


But the birth of Hildebrand is quite 
uncertain, and most probably, like 
that of Sixtus V. the ablest of his suc- 
cessors, (unless we except Innocent the 
Third,) very humble. It was by the 
crutch of Montalto that Sixtus as- 
cended the pontifical throne; and our 
Chatham, it appears, knew well how 
to employ the same emblem of debility 
as an instrument of success. 

The major part of the existing 
princely houses of Rome are the ema- 
nations of papal nepotism, such as the 
Barberini, who derive from Urban 
VIII.—the Borghese, from Paul V.—the 
Chigi, from Alexander VI1.—the Aldo- 
brandini, though of far remoter nobi- 
lity, as we have seen, from Clement 
VII[. On the subject generally of 
nepotism, Ranke, book iv. is well 
worth consulting. 

The field of discussion offered by a 
review, however slight, of Italian no- 
bility would be interesting, were I per- 
mitted to engage in it, more especially 
the Venetian, certainly amongst the 
most authentic in Europe, but now, 
similarly to the Adriatic Queen herself, 
sunk in deep eclipse : 

‘¢ Denique, non monimenta virdm dilapsa 
videmus ? 

Querere, proporro, sibi quomque senes- 
cere credas.’’ Lucret. v. 312. 


A few words, however—very few, 
truly, in comparison with the abund- 
ance of the matter—I may add. The 
number altogether of the Venetian 
nobles exceeded twelve hundred, nomi- 
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nally equal, but still divided into 
classes, graduated in power and in- 
fluence, as derivatives of more ancient 
or more recent creations. The de- 
scendants of the twelve original fami- 
lies, who, in 697, elected the first 
Doge (Participatio), and thence de- 
nominated Elletorali, contrived, in a 
great measure, to retain that high dig- 
nity in their own circle. Other pa- 
tricians, nevertheless, counted several 
Doges of their name, of whom the 
Cornaro were the most numerous, 
being four; while the Badovaro, the 
family name of the first Doge, Partici- 
patio, were seven ; the Contarini (from 
whom maternally sprung our Gold- 
smith) eight ; and the other Elletorali, 
from three to six, respectively. The 
last Doge, and for whom were reserved 
the extinction and surrender of the 
office to the French in 1797, after a 
duration exactly of one thousand years, 
was Luigi Monini, elected in 1788, 
though of a subordinate class, which, 
at an anterior period, would hardly 
have occurred. So conservative of 
their monopoly, and jealous of in- 
truders, were the Elletorali in former 
days, that one of them, Michielli, 
during the Candian war (1643—1669) 
on hearing of some intention to open 
the Book of Gold on certain conditions, 
as on the creation of our baronets in 
1611, necessary torecruit the exhausted 
coffers of the state, to twenty new 
members, exclaimed, ‘‘ Vender i figli, 
ma non mai vender la nobilita!”’ His 
order was dearer to him than his chil- 
dren. As tothe Venetians generally, 
nothing was so sacred as their country 
—not even Christianity: ‘‘Siamo 
Venetiani—poi Christiani,” was their 
device ; and asenator, on observing the 
history of France in the hands of his 
son, snatched the volume from him, 
**Calorado, leggi le cose della tua 
Republica, e non altro,” angrily cried 
the father, in the exclusive—the ab- 
sorbent consideration of his republic. 
Many of the nobles claimed kindred 
with the ancient Patrician families of 
Rome—the Cornaro, one of whom has 
left'us so attractive a picture of old 
age, with the Cornelii—the Querini 
with the Sulpicii—the Venieri with 
the Valerii, &c. ; pretty much, and with 
about the same truth, as the Levi- 
Mirepoix of France held that they 
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were of the kindred of the Virgin 
Mary. (See De la Houssaie, and Daru, 
livre xxxix.) 

Amongst the sovereign rulers of 
Italian states, with the reserve, per- 
haps, of the Medici, none have shed a 
brighter lustre on their name than the 
D’Este, the patrons of Ariosto and 
Tasso, but of the latter, 1 much fear, 
the persecutors likewise. The first 
great poet, however, had no cause of 
complaint, and pleasurably dilates, in 
several successive stanzas of his third 
canto (16—25), which Mr. Hallam 
(Literary History, i. 425) arraigns of 
prosaic tediousness, on the genealogy 
of the princely house : 

** O casta e nobilissima donzella ! 
Del cui ventre uscira ’] seme fecondo 
Che onerér deve Italia e tutto il mondo.’’ 
Canto iii. 16. 
a prophecy signally verified in nume- 
rous instances, and destined, I trust, 
to be still more conspicuously realized 
by our gracious Queen, a descendant of 
that illustrious stock ; ‘‘ for the venera- 
ble tree, which has since overshadowed 
Germany and Britain, was planted in 
the Italian soil ;”’ to borrow the im- 
pressive diction of Gibbon. (History of 
the House of Brunswick, in Miscel- 
laneous Works.) 

The publication of the Conde Pom- 
peio Litta, begun at Milan in 1819, 
and still pursued periodically under 
the title of ‘‘ Famiglie celebri Italiane,” 
is a treasure of genealogical lore, and 
may be presented as a model of imita- 
tion for such works. It leaves little 
to be desired on this interesting theme. 

In reference to Spanish Nobility of 
the higher classes, or Grandees, some 
general information will be found in 
Burke’s Commoners, under the head 
of M‘Carty (vol. ii. p. 608). When 
it is there mentioned, however, that 
the Irish Lord Kingsale now alone 
enjoys the privilege of being covered 
in the presence of his Sovereign, like 
the Grandees of Spain, it should be 
added, that this distinction was former- 
ly conceded to others, even to com- 
moners. Under Henry VIII. it ap- 
pears to have been possessed, in virtue 
ofa specal license, by Thomas Browne, 
Esquire, of Rutlandshire, whose grand- 
son communicated his name to a sect 
of some celebrity in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘‘I had as lief 
be a Brownist as a politician,” 
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Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in Twelfth 
Night, Act iii. sc. 2. See Neal’s 
History of New England, vol. i. p. 58, 
and Grey’s note tothe line in Shakspere, 
(vol. iv. p. 108, Steevens’s edition of 
1793.) 

Saint Simon (tome xix.) is highly 
instructive on the subject of the 
Spanish Grandeza, for which, inde- 
pendently of his personal inquiries 
while Ambassador from France, he 
acknowledges his chief obligations to 
the rare volume of Imhoff (Jacobi 
Wilhelmi Imhoff Historia Genealogica 
Italiz et Hispanie. Norimberge 1701, 
folio.) He was, besides, a Grandee 
himself of the first class. Among 
those of the present day, we still re- 
trace the splendid names of Columbus, 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova, of Spinola, of 
Doria, of Cortes, &c. The Duke of 
Liria descends from the Duke of Ber- 
wick, son of our James II. and Ara- 
bella Churchill, sister of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, whose nephew 
(this Berwick) and Wellington are 
the only Englishmen ever raised to the 
rank of Grandees. The coincidence is 
remarkable; and not less so, that, to 
Berwick and Wellington, the family 
of Bourbon owe, at different periods, 
the possession of the Spanish throne— 
to the victory of Almanza, in 1707, 
by the nephew of Marlborough, when 
he, an Englishman, commanded the 
French troops, and Lord Galway, a 
Frenchman, (Ruvigni,) led the Eng- 
lish to battle ; and again, more signally 
in our own days, to the accumulated 
glories of my illustrious countryman, 
in the Peninsular war. Berwick, we 
are assured by Saint Simon, (tome viii. 
p- 378,) notonly maintained the natu- 
ral relations of blood with Marl- 
borough, but obtained, on various 
occasions, his political (clandestine, of 
course,) co-operation in favour of the 
Pretender—thus confirming what we 
learn from Dalrymple, MacPherson, 
and others, of our great warrior’s in- 
triguing or disloyal spirit. Many, in 
truth the major part, of the Grandezas 
having fallen, as they term it, into the 
distaff, are, similarly to the Scotch 
peerages and our old baronies, now 
possessed in right of female inherit- 
auce, Of the minor nobles of Spain, 
I need only say that they exceed two 
hundred thousand, steeped in pride nd 
poverty. 
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According to a very recent census in 
Portugal there are eight dukes, thirty- 
one marquises, sixty-eight counts, and 
eighty-seven barons, forming an ag- 
gregate of two hundred and nineteen 
titled noblemen, to whose antiquity 
the reign of Henry of Burgundy, who 
died in 1112, is a definite limitation, 
as the Norman Conquest is, prescrip- 
tively, to ours. General Foy, in the 
first volume of his History of the Pe- 
ninsular War, quotes the old Portu- 
guese distinction of noble names, some 
requiring the emphatic prefix, the 
Dom, while others shine by its ab- 
sence :— 

“Mello, con Dom, e Minezes, sim ella, 

Nao fazei caso delle.” 

Numerous still are the collected pedi- 
grees of other nations, of which the 
simple enunciation would fill many a 
page, and any further advertence to 
which I must renounce, though not 
unfamiliar to me in casual reading ; 
except to state generally that they are 
quite as indifferent to truth, and equal- 
ly cloud with doubt or discredit even 
what may be true, as the works already 
referred to. The vast compilations of 
Henninges and of Ritterhusius, ex- 
tending each to seven folio volumes, 
and that of Hergott on the Habsburg 
genealogy, embracing three massive 
tomes, abound in fabulous assump- 
tions, many as extravagant as the 
claims of Rudbeck or Goropius Be- 
canus for their respective countries to 
be the cradle of mankind. But we 
need not overleap our own territorial 
boundaries in search or reproof of such 
visions; for Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales have long revelled in them. 
Rabelais only dates the genealogy of his 
hero, Garagantua, ‘“‘ depuis l’arche de 
Noe,” aterm modestly recommended 
again in Racine’s Plaideurs (iii. 3) ; 
but our Celtic antiquaries stop not 
at this ancestral landmark, for they 
boldly ascend to the creation, and 
end with the beginning of time and 
man. ‘‘I am informed,” says Gibbon, 
(chap. xxv.) ‘‘ that some champions of 
the Milesian colony may still be found 
among the original natives of Ireland ;” 
and adds—‘‘ A people dissatisfied with 
their present condition grasp at any 
visions of their past or future glory.” 
That the Milesian fable still obtains 
extensive belief here is quite certain ; 
but whether the cause assigned for it 
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by Gibbon continues unabated or not, 
I leave to others to determine. Many 
centuries ago an old poet addressing 
Treland said (and the lines would not ill 
suit one of Mr. O’Connell’s agitating 
allocutions) ,— 

*¢ Gentibus infidis si non vicina fuisses, 
Non foret in toto faustior orbe locus.”’ 

But dismissing the fictitious or un- 
certain, and arresting our view on 
what personal observation and history 
will authenticate, I hesitate not to 
affirm as a general conclusion that 
our own House of Peers, in the com- 
bined possession of the genuine ele- 
ments of aristocracy, birth, property, 
and social consideration, have no 
superiors; and those acquainted with 
continental Europe will hardly gainsay 
the fact, or its almost universal ac- 
knowledgment. Until lately, how- 
ever, few would have ventured to have 
claimed for Great Britain, which was 
considered and designated a nation of 
shopkeepers—une nation boutiquiere— 
what Mr. Burke has established, the 
still more incontestable pre-eminence 
of her untitled gentry over any similar 
class on the Continent. He has raised 
a glorious monument to her greatness 
in concentrating the scattered rays of 
our national grandeur, and thus, in 
the lustre of the past, presenting the 
noblest incentives of emulation to fu- 
ture generations. The paintings or 
objects of art dispersed throughout 
England probably exceed what most 
other nations possess, but they fall not 
under the eye with condensed power 
and cumulative influence, as we ex- 
perience in the Louvre or other con- 
tinental galleries. Jt is for having 
collected under a similar focus, and 
displayed in single view, the spread 
genealogies of the empire, that our 
obligations are due to Mr. Burke. 
There is scarcely a name, I will con- 
fidently maintain, of celebrity in the 
cabinet or the field, in arts, in science, 
or in literature, in commerce or the 
bar, or in any other direction of human 
capacity, that will not be found, in 
prominence of figure or collateral as- 
sociation, exhibited in this great na- 
tional panorama. 

However the fancy of poets or rea- 
son of philosophers may ridicule or 
reprove the vanity of overstrained pre- 
tensions, or the substitution of acci- 
dent for merit, in the appreciation of 
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birth, its influence is instinctively 
proclaimed in the homage universally 
rendered to the inheritor of a great 
name ; and few are those who are not 
solicitous to connect their chain of 
descent with honourable forefathers. 


‘*Cui sine luce numen, surdumque paren- 
Nomen ?’? [tum 


Every biographer of himself or others 
may be cited in evidence, as an appeal 
to the lives of our own Shakspere, 
Milton, or Newton, pursued with such 
laudable anxiety, through every source 
of attainable research, in minutest de- 
tail, will amply testify; and the ex- 
ample is consecrated by Holy Writ, of 
which the opening chapter of the first 
Gospel is devoted to the generation of 
our Saviour. 

The preservation of family records 
is natural and commendable ; for they 
often elucidate historical facts; and it 
will be a gratification to genealogists to 
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beassured, that among the pursuits and 
varied attainments of the illustrious 
Cuvier was the cultivation and know- 
ledge of their science. We are only 
bound to condemn a departure from 
truth, for which the subject too often 
presents the powerful incitements of 
vanity or interest; and it is to draw 
this line of demarcation that I have, I 
trust not unwarrantably, thus occu- 
pied your columns. 

But | must stop: not, I may safely 
repeat, from dearth of matter, but 
from prescription of limits; for on so 
rich a topic the difficulty, even to me, 
who have never made it a particular 
study, is to arrest, not to urge, the 
pregnant thought and flowing recol- 
lection—‘‘ Nam si quantum de hac re 
dici potest prosequamur, finis operis 
non reperietur.” (Quintil. Proemium, 
iv.) Yours, &c. J.R. 
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WE think that we can discern, and 
we hope we are right in so think- 
ing, a growing disposition in our 
higher establishments for the educa- 
tion of English youth, to bestow upon 
English Grammar a more especial 
regard than it has hitherto possessed. 
We shall heartily rejoice in the suc- 
cess of every effort to secure an advan- 
tage of so decided a character; and we 
trust we shall be forgiven, if, in contri- 
buting our own exertions, we allow 
ourselves to enter rather more into 
detail, than, to readers who do not very 
greatly interest themselves in the sub- 
ject, may be altogether agreeable. 

It appears to us, nevertheless, that it 
may be possible to communicate a de- 
gree of interest to the dull forms of 
Grammar, by exhibiting them in alli- 
ance with the names of various emi- 
nent men, who, not only in more mo- 
dern times, but in those long past, 
have devoted their serious labours to 
the composition of treatises on the 
grammatical arrangements of their na- 
tive tongue. 

Within the short space of thirty-five 
years, in the reigns of the first James 
and Charles, four writers, highly distin- 
tinguished in their own day for abi- 
lities and learning commensurate and 
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appropriate to the task,—two of them, 
most remarkably so,—and one of these 
two—a poet, whose fame will be co- 
eternal with that of Shakespeare, and 
ofthe language,—presented themselves 
before their countrymen in the humble 
garb of Grammarians. These four 
were—Alexander Gill, Charles Butler, 
Benjamin Jonson, and John Wallis. 

Before we proceed, however, to the 
main design of this article, we are in- 
duced to invite the attention of our 
readers to a topic,—connected with it, 
certainly, but not necessarily requir- 
ing to be embraced within it: we 
allude to the construction of ‘‘ A Uni- 
versal Character.” An author, by 
name Cave Beck, published, in the 
year 1657, a small tract with this 
title: and in his preface he informs 
us, that the subject had been much 
discussed for the then last century, 
and that invitations had been circu- 
lated by learned persons to the inves- 
tigation of it; among others, by Ba- 
con and Wilkins. 

His own scheme he boldly proposes 
—as one by which all nations may 
understand one another; and aflirms 
it to be so very simple a contrivance, 
that it might be learned in the short 
space of two hours. The author and 
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his book are now, we believe, known 
only to the erudite in title-pages. 

Beck was succeeded by one whose 
name was revived with much na- 
tional affection, about five and forty 
years ago, by Professor Stewart,* and 
whose works have been deemed worthy 
of republication by two enterprizing 
members of the Maitland Club;t we 
mean George Dalgarno : he was a na- 
tive of Aberdeen; and for many years 
kept a Grammar-school at Oxford. In 
1661, not more than four years after 
the appearance of Beck’stract, Dalgar- 
no published, ‘‘ Ars Signorum, vulgo 
Character Universalis et Lingua Philo- 
sophica,” &c. It had previously been 
communicated to Dr. Wilkins; and 
Wood imputes to the learned and 
amiable Bishop, “ that, taking a hint 
of greater matter, he carried it on.” 
But it is quite clear that Wilkins had 
long had this greater matter under his 
own consideration, and equally so that 
he was in no great need of hints from 
Dalgarno; nor can it be pretended 
that any similarity subsists between 
the schemes of the two projectors. The 
cry, echoed by Wood, was repeated in 
the Biographia Britannica: and Mr. 
Stewart also thinks it remarkable, that 
the ‘‘Ars Signorum” should be no 
where mentioned by Wilkins ; but it 
seems not improbable that Dalgarno is 
the person referred to by Wilkins in 
his address to the reader, for whom he 
(W.) drew up some “‘ Tables of Sub- 
stance or Species of Natural Bodies,” 
and who rejected the use of them, “‘ as 
being of two great compass.” 

The Scotch philosopher was also 
Author of ‘‘ The Deaf and Dumb 
Man’s Tutor ;” and it is urged in the 
** Biographia,” as matter of complaint 
against Wallis, that, in his Epistle to 
Thomas Beverley, On the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, he makes no 
mention of this book; but to this it 
may be fairly replied, in excuse of the 
Savilian Professor, that he merely de- 
tails in his Letter the method which 
he had himself pursued, as a practical 
teacher, fifteen or sixteen years before 
the publication of Dalgarno’s work. 
The ‘‘Ars Signorum” was written 





* On the Human Mind, Note L. 
+ Henry Cockburn and Thomas Mait- 
land. 


in Latin, and its merits were not un- 
known to, nor unacknowledged by 
Leibnitz, who had himself devoted 
some considerable share of attention to 
the subject upon which it treats. There 
is one grammatical dictum pronounced 
by Dalgarno to which we are not un- 
willing to give publicity in the pages of 
this Journal. Grammarians, he says, 
reckon eight parts of speech; Logi- 
cians (melius) two: He (the author) 
One, Tue Nowun: ‘‘ Ceteras vero 
vulgatas sic habitas esse inter flewiones 
casus hujus numerabo.” 

Dalgarno was as sanguine that his 
scheme was simple and infallible as 
his predecessor Beck ; (of whom, by 
the by, he makes no mention :) he ob- 
tests, he begs, he entreats, he be- 
seeches men to read, and report their 
opinions. Alas! his prayers were 
fruitless ; and we fear it will cast a 
damp upon the generous zeal of the 
members of the Maitland Club, to be 
informed—that the copy of their re- 
print of the learned and ingenious spe- 
culations of their countryman, which 
occupies a place upon the shelves of 
the British Museum, remained: an 
uncut volume, until the writer of these 
pages performed the operation. 

The ‘‘ Essay towards a Real Charac- 
ter and a Philosophical Language,” by 
John Wilkins, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, was published in the year 
1668, seven years after the ‘ Ars Sig- 
norum”’ of Dalgarno, about four years 
before the death of its illustrious au- 
thor, and in the fifty-fourth of his 
age.{ Wilkins may with great justice 
be pronounced the most learned and 
able Englishman, who had ever applied 
his mind tothe studyof language. Leib- 
nitz was of opinion, that in this 
** great work” the author had limited 
the purposes ofa Real Character, which 
were—not merely toenable differentna- 
tions to correspond easily together, 
but to assist the reason, the memory 
and the invention. A very competent 
judge in our own country has declared, 
that ‘‘ the languages which are com- 
monly used throughout the world 
are much more simple and easy, con- 





+ The printing of the ‘‘ Real Character” 
was nearly finished, when, by the great 
fire in 1666, the whole of the printed 
copies (except two), and a great part of 
the unprinted MS, were destroyed. 
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venient and philosophical, than Wil- 
kins’s scheme for a Real Character ; 
or than any other scheme that has 
been at any time imagined or proposed 
for the purpose.” A little reflection 
will convince us that such must be the 
fact. 

All the languages of the earth are 
the legitimate progeny of organic 
power—first exerted to manifest, in in- 
articulate cries, the wants of infant 
helplessness ; they ever have been, and 
ever will be, concrescent (if we may 
venture upon the Latinism) with these 
wants. Speech and thought may in- 
deed be denominated mutual parasites : 
plants of equal vigour and of equal 
weakness, interwining their earliest 
tendrils in an union so close and com- 
plicate, that, after a slight advance in 
their mutual rise, to separate them 
would be quite impossible, and to dis- 
tinguish them almost equally so. And 
if, from the eminence upon which we 
now stand, we could, with a piercing 
and an accurate eye, retrace any one 
of these languages to its radical ele- 
ments, and discriminate the efficient 
cause for each variety of combination, 
the fault would be our own if we did 
not, in our course, possess ourselves of 
very ample materials for the composi- 
tion of an authentic history of the 
human understanding, in connection 
with the origin and progress of hu- 
man speech. Though the fate of Beck, 
Dalgarnoand Wilkins, affords no great 
encouragement to modern speculators, 
the hope of success remains still un- 
extinguished. We have recently read, 
that “‘ a universal language” is, in the 
opinion of Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ one of 
the great desiderata at which mankind 
ought to aim by consent.”’* 

This avowal is made in co-alliance 
with a proposal for the construction of 
an alphabet, so precise and so com- 
plete, that by it ‘‘every known lan- 
guage might probably be effectually 
reduced to writing, so as to preserve 
an exact correspondence between the 
writing and pronunciation.” Sir John 
Herschel very justly complains of the 





* See an Essay on Sound, in the En- 
cyclopedia Metropolitana: Mixed Sci- 
ences, No. 2, p. 819. Also, Richardson’s 
New English Dictionary, 8vo. p. 18, 
where the synopsis is reprinted, with cor- 
rections by the author. 
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imperfection of our language in its 
“representation of our vowels and 
consonants.” ‘‘ We have (he observes) 
six letters, which we call vowels, each 
of which, however, represents a va- 
riety of sounds quite distinct from each 
other; and while each encroaches on 
the function of the rest, a great many 
very good simple vowels are repre- 
sented by binary and even ternary 
combinations. On the other hand, 
some single vowel letters represent true 
diphthongs, consisting of two distinct 
simple vowels pronounced in rapid 
succession ; while, again, most of what 
we call diphthongs are simple vowels.” 
We cannot afford room for the sy- 
nopsis * of English elementary sounds, 
proposed by Sir J. Herschel in relief 
of this long felt evil ; but must content 
ourselves with calling the attention of 
English orthoépists to it, and with ex- 
pressing our own hopes, that the 
author will endeavour to spare from 
his other scientific pursuits some por- 
tion of time for the completion of his 
alphabetical characters, which he sup- 
poses would extend to about forty in 
number. The fulfilment of his design 
would now, perhaps, more than ever, 
teem with practical advantages. Our 
own enterprising countrymen, with 
enterprising and intelligent men of 
other countries, who are learning lan- 
guages known only as spoken lan- 
guages, require to be awakened to the 
difficulties, which they have to en- 
counter in committing them correctly 
to writing, not only from the faultiness 
of our alphabet, but from the irregu- 
larities and varieties of pronunciation; 
some national, some provincial, some 
capricious ; and we think it probable 
that the ingenuity and sound judg- 
ment of Sir John Herschel are quite 
equal to the task, hard as it is, of sup- 
plying them with a concise and simple 
manual, to which they might resort as 
a safe guide to the orthography of 
strange tongues. 

We may be allowed to consider 
ourselves as fully warranted to speak 
of the imperfections of our alphabet, of 
its redundancies and deficiencies, and 
confusion, as a long felt evil, since 
it is something more than two centu- 
ries and a half, when the grievance 
was fully and distinctly urged in a 
little book, “‘ De recta et emendata 
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Lingue Anglicanz scriptione Dialo- 
gus,” by Sir Thomas Smith ;* well 
known to our legal friends by his 
“* Commonwealth of England.” 

Smith was one of the principal Se- 
cretaries unto ‘‘two most worthy 
princes, King Edward and Queen Eli- 
zabeth.”” He writes in a style of La- 
tinity worthy the friend of Ascham, 
Cheke, and Haddon,*? all of whom are 
supposed to have shared with Smith 
in his earnestness for reform.{ He 
complains sorely to Quintius, the 
second person in the Dialogue, of some 
obstinate friend (one of a race not yet 
extinct, nor likely soon to become so) 
who persisted in maintaining that 
whatever had been once adopted was 
necessarily right, and whose irritabi- 
lity had proceeded to such extremi- 
ties, that Smith had no desire to 
renew the discourse with him. From 
his friend Quintius he hopes and ob- 
tains a more patient hearing ; but so 
great were the changes for which 
Smith contended, that the astonish- 
ment of poor Quintius sems scarcely 
to have been exceeded by that of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, while listening to 
the speech of Lord John Russell, when 
laying before the House of Commons 
the ministerial plan for a reform in 
that assembly of good men and true. 
He begs time to recover his breath, be- 
fore he can venture to give an opinion 
upon the Bill of the learned and inge- 
nious knight. We cannot enter into 
particulars, but will merely add, that, 
in furtherance of his projects of 
amending our spelling, he first amends 
the alphabet by the addition of a du- 
plicate to each vowel ; athird e; cas 
a compound letter representing sh, and 
an aspirated th; making an amount 
of thirty-four letters. 


* Printed at Paris, 1568. 

+ Haddon was so greatly admired for 
the elegance of his Latin writings by 
Queen Elizabeth, that, when she was 
asked whether she preferred him or Bucha- 
nan? She replied, ‘‘ Buchananum omni- 
bus ‘antepono, Haddonum nemini: post- 

ono.’’ 

$ Louis Meigret endeavoured to reform 
(French) orthography by adapting it to 
pronunciation. His modified scheme ap- 
pears in some grammatical treatises pub- 
lished by him in 1550. See Hallam, Lit. 
of Europe, I. 624, who quotes Biographie 
Universelle, Art. Meigret. 

4 





This battle against our A B C com- 
menced by Smith, and revived by Sir 
John Herschel, was continued with 
great vigour by two of the learned 
Grammarians, of whose merits we are 
now about to speak, in more direct 
completion of the object proposed at 
the outset of this article. 

Alexander Gill was born in Feb. 
1564, about two months before Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, three years after 
Francis Bacon, and when Edward 
Spenser, Walter Rawleigh, and Richard 
Hooker were (each) about twelve years 
of age. 

In 1608 Gill became head master of 
Saint Paul’s School, anelevation which 
he ascribes with gratitude to the grace 
and clemency of James the First. In 
1619, he published his ‘‘ Logonomia 
Anglica,” with an epistle dedicatory to 
that King. In 1621, a second edition 
followed, a little more correct, and 
better adapted to common use: and 
here terminated its career of publi- 
cation.§ 

Many of our readers may recollect 
that John Milton was born in Bread 
Street,—a street, notwithstanding all 
the City improvements, still re- 
maining in the vicinity of St. Paul’s. 
The Register of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, declares that Milton, who was 
admitted Pensioner of that College in 
1624, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth year of his age, had been in- 
structed in the elements of learning 
under Master Gill. 

At Saint Paul’s, Milton formed a 
friendship with the son of his master, 
then usher, and afterwards himself mas- 
ter of the school. And Milton’s Epis- 
tol Familiares bear not only ample tes- 
timony of their friendship, but of the 
high opinion entertained by Milton, 
both of the acquirements and abilities 
of his correspondent ; who was “ ac- 
counted (says Wood) one of the best 
Latin poets in the nation.” But we 
have it not in our power to produce 
any token of the feelings with which, 
in after life, Milton regarded his old 
preceptor. For it was under him (we 





§ Mr. Bliss informs us that there is, in 
the Bodleian Library, a copy of this edi- 
tion with MS. corrections by the author. 
Also a copy among the books bequeathed 
by Junius. 
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must not forget) that Milton laid the 
foundation of his great and varied 
learning: it was from him probably 
that he imbibed that partiality for his 
native tongue, which induced him very 
early to resolve ‘‘ upon fixing all his 
industry upon adorning it.” Warton, 
we think, has very undeservedly cha- 
racterised the Logonomia, as “‘ an in- 
genious but futile scheme to reform 
and fix the English Language.” It 
proposes neither the one nor the 
other.* 

Gill was, it is true, a very sturdy 
advocate for our old vernacular speech ; 
such as it remained after the vain at- 
tempt of the Conqueror to induce the 
subject but refractory Saxon to bab- 
ble the dialect of France ;+ and he is 
little less than scornfully indignant at 
the sweeping innovations to which 
(infausto omine) the author of 
the Canterbury Tales so proudly 
led the way. But if his condemna- 
tion of our reception and adop- 
tion of a spurious and deformed 
brood is bitter, his lamentations over 
the banishment of our own lawful and 
acknowledged progeny are still more 
so. So doleful and high-toned are his 
strains, that we might imagine our- 
selves listening to Milton himself, be- 
wailing the ravages of tyranny upon 
the liberties of his country. ‘‘ O vos 
Anglos, (he exclaims,) vos, inquam, ap- 
pello, quibus sanguis ille patrius palpi- 
tatin venis; retinete, retinete, queadhuc 
supersunt reliquiz sermonis nativi.”’ 

Gill was, however, undoubtedly a 
learned man: Tooke, who, notwith- 
standing his boast, ‘‘ Neminem liben- 
ter nominem nisi ut laudem,”’ was a 
very niggard of his praise, awards him 
that title. His indignation, it is clear, 
was directed against the exile of the 
native race,{ rather than the ende- 





* See Warton’s Note on the Elegy Ad 
Carolum Deodatum : a fellow scholar with 
Milton at St. Paul’s. B. Jonson and Gill 
were at open war; and this may account 
for the silence with which the former has 
passed over the Logonomia in his own 
Grammar. 

+ ‘‘Etsi Wilhelmus primus omnibus 
modis tentaret, ut Angli Gallicé loqueren- 
tur, ita tamen irritus fuit ille conatus, ut 
post Wilhelmum totus refrixerit.” Pref. 
ad Lectorem. 

t~ Our readers will be surprised to see 
a few spurious supplanters of this native 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. 
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nization of foreigners: he makes due 
allowance for those changes, which 
every language must sustain from the 
operations of time; he fully admits 
that different nations may with pro- 


_ priety enrich their respective languages 


by interchange, as in the instance of 
Rome from Greece, ‘‘ et post captam 
Greciam,” of Greece from Rome.§ 

Our mode of spelling comes within 
the scope of Gill’s Literaria, or first 
part of Grammar ; he refers our ca- 
cography, i. e. our practice of writing 
one thing and speaking another, or, 
as B. Jonson terms it, our pseudo- 
graphy, to the typographers; and he 
places at the head of delinquents no 
other than the redoubted Wynkyn de 
Word, a German invited by Henry 
VII. into this country to print English 
books. Hence, among other calami- 
ties, he recounts the loss of some 
Anglo-Saxon characters, which the 
German printer did not possess in his 
stock of type. . These characters he 
restores in his ‘‘ Entire and perfect 
Alphabet,” in which he makes an ad- 
dition of six characters to those of 
Smith, to represent g in badge, gh in 
bought, ng in dung; uw in sure, and wh 
in what. His book is printed in his 
own characters. 

The Grammar of Charles Butler was 
published at Oxford in 1633; the au- 
thor was of Magdalen Hall, where he 
took a degree in Arts, and subsequently 
was for some years master of the Free 
School in Basingstoke. Wood reports 
of him that he was ‘an ingenious 
man, and skilled in various sorts of 
learning.” He ascribes no small por- 
tion of our cacography to ‘“‘ a cause- 
less affectation of the French dialect :’” 
** that they (he remarks) speak other- 
wise than they write, is no reason that 
we should write otherwise than we 





race ; e. g. vices, envy, malice, &c. Also 
virtue, study, justice, &c. Gill asks, 
‘to what regions of the earth have you 
cast forth those words, which our ances- 
tors used before the introduction of these 
adulterine novelties ?’? We propose it as 
philological recreation at University Col- 
lege,—What were those words? 

§ He adds: “ Et si Latine lingue 
origines libet altius inquirere, multa a nos- 
tris esse desumptis invenies.’”? This re- 


mark had. probably its soothing effect 
3B 


upon Tooke. 
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speak ; considering what an ease and 
certainty it would be, both to readers 
and to writers, that every letter were 
content with its own sound, and none 
did intrude upon the right of another.” 
Fo accomplish an object so desirable, 
he proposes his alphabet ; it consists 
of thirty-six letters ; the common al- 
phabet of twenty-six letters, a long e 
and o, and eight aspirated consonants, 
dh, th, eh, kh, gh, ph, sh, and wh. 
His grammar is also printed in his own 
characters.* Both his book and Gill’s 
are frequently cited by the very learned 
Somner. He himself speaks with re- 
spect of Smith, but makes no mention 
of his cotemporary Gill. 

It is very clear that neither the 
cause assigned by Gill, nor that by 
Butler, nor the two combined, will be 
sufficient to account for the evils of 
which they complain. 

Gill and Butler were content to de- 
scribe the power of each letter, assisted 
by examples of common words. B. 
Jonson, whose grammar madc its first 
appearance in the collection of his 
works published in the year 1640, 
about three years after the death of the 
author, proceeds a step further. He 
very carefully collects from writers, 
ancient and modern, directions for the 
use of the appropriate organs of speech 
in the utterance of the articulate sound, 
which each letter is intended to re- 
present. 

Wallis, the celebrated Savilian 
professor of geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, who died in the year 
1703, at the very advanced age of 
eighty-seven, and the first edition of 
whose Grammatica Lingue Anglican 
was published in 1653, enters still 
more fully and elaborately into the 
formation and genuine sound of these 
letters, and discriminates with more 
minuteness and precision the organs 
of articulation.t 

To the three new and complete al- 





* So also are his works, ‘‘ The Feminine 
Monarchie, or the Historie of Bees,’’ and 
‘The Principles of Musik ;” thus afford- 
ing, as Gill had previously done, a fair 
opportunity to estimate the superiority of 
his system above the old. 

+ Dr. Crombie’s Introduction embraces 
this topic, and is well worth perusal; it is 
a neat abridgment of Dr. Hunter’s paper 
in the Edinburgh Transactions ; or of the 
article Consonant in Rees’ Cyelopeedia. 


phabets of Smith, Butler, and Gill, 
Bishop Wilkins objects that ‘‘ they do 
none of them give a just enumeration 
of the simple elements of speech ; but 
what by the mixture of long and short 
vowels, which do not differ specifically, 
together with the insertion of double 
letters, they do too much increase the 
number of them. Besides that some 
other letters are left and omitted.” We 
must content ourselves with a slight 
sketch of the very refined and very re- 
condite disquisition of this “‘last of 
our general reformers,” as Dr. John- 
son styled him.t 

He conceives the simple different 
species of vowels easily distinguish- 
able to be eight, and of each of these 
he proposes a long and a short—in all, 
sixteen. He distributes the conso- 
nants into three kinds :—1. Spiritous, 
or breathed, requiring a strong emis- 
sion of the breath, either, Ist, through 
the nose, or, 2nd, through the mouth. 
And these are, first, m, n, ng, sonorous ; 
hm, hn, hng, correspondent mutes : and 
second, v, dh, l, r, z, zh, sonorous, and 
f, th, hl, hr, s, sh, correspondent mutes: 
the sonorous require some voice or 
vocal sound ; the mutes a strong emis- 
sion of the breath without vocal sound : 
to these he adds gh, used by the 
Irish, and perhaps intended in right, 
light, &c. and ch, used by the Welsh : 
perhaps the Gr. x, neither of them 
very easily imitable. 2. Semi-spiritous 
or half-breathed consonants, being ac- 
companied with some kind of vocal 
murmur, b, d, g. 3. Non-spiritous or 
breathless ; being wholly mute, p, ¢, c, 
(Gr. x.) Wilkins prefixes, ‘‘ A table of 
such simple sounds as can be formed 
by men,” and subjoins a series of 
plates with the organs of speech ex- 
posed to view, and exhibited in the act 
of uttering the sounds represented by 
the literal characters of his alphabet. 
Our readers will still, we fear, be in- 
clined to accede to the opinion of 
Lipsius, that pronunciation is a thing 





¢ This Mr. Todd affirms to be a great 
mistake in Johnson, who knew not (he 
says) the “ Ars Signorum,’’ of Dalgarno. 
Now this same Ars was published, as Todd 
himself tells us, seven years before ‘‘ The 
Real Character’’ of Wilkins. Besides, 
Dalgarno was no reformer of our spelling, 
which was the only kind of reformation 
meant by Johnson. 
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“* que nec scribitur, nec pingitur, nec 
hauriri eam fas est, nisi viva voce.”’ 

We apprehend that some degree of 
tedium must be experienced in these 
minutie, but we have already endea- 
voured to impress the importance of 
the subject at the present time, and we 
are anxious to lend our assistance 
towards a discussion that may be at- 
tended with some beneficial results. 
By exhibiting, as we have done, the 
failures of preceding attempts, we may 
assist in directing modern schemists 
not to despair, but rather to ensure to 
themselves a more successful issue 
than has hitherto been attained, by 
confining themselves to a definite and 
practicable object. 

Before, however, we quit this branch 
of our subject, we solicit the attention 
of our readers to this remarkable fact, 
that not one of the ingenious men, 
whose plans we have described, has 
presented to us a single new conso- 
nant. Nor could they do it: our 
organs of speech are few; their simple 
powers are few ; and the simple sounds 
producible by those powers were very 
early ascertained to their utmost ex- 
tent. It is by the combination of 
these simple organic sounds that arti- 
culate speech is formed ; they are the 
elements of all dead and living lan- 
guages. 

We must now return to Gill, and to 
his other distributions of the province 
of Grammar. From letters he pro- 
ceeds to words, their derivation and 
composition ; but it is evident that he 
had not settled any criterion of dis- 
tinction; and we fear that many of his 
successors are much in the same pre- 
dicament: he considers brother-hood 
to be a derivative, and king-dom to be 
a compound ; and he classes sale-able 
among his nouns adjective formed by 
composition. Greenwood, unauthorised 
by his master, Wallis, extends the 
mistake.* 

Our grammarians differ in their 
enumeration of the parts of speech. 





* Dr. Russell knew better; but we 
must denounce Dr. Crombie as deficient 
on this head. Wallis’s Section on the 
formation of words by regular inflexion (or 
by analogy) forms the groundwork of Dr. 
Johnson’s chapter on derivation, and is 
still, we believe, the fund upon which 
modern graimmarians continue to draw. 
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Gill distinguishes them into noun, 
verb, and consignificative, including 
the adjective and pronoun within the 
noun. And the consignificatives,—‘‘ a 
more comprehensive term than particle 
though not more explanatory,” and 
intended, perhaps, as an improvement 
upontheconnexives ofantiquity,—com- 
prehend the article, adverb, preposi- 
tion, conjunction, and interjection. 

Butler, forgetting to class the article, 
distinguishes into noun and verb, pre- 
position and adverb, including (as Gill 
does) the adjective and pronoun within 
the noun, and the conjunction he con- 
siders to be a sort of adverb. 

B. Jonson classes the article with 
the pronoun, the adjective with the 
noun, and the preposition with the 
adverb. Wallis follows the common 
Latin grammars. 

Gill claims the merit of having 
cleared away the difficulties attending 
the declension of English nouns, and 
the conjugations of English verbs : this 
task he asserts that he, ‘‘ primus 
mortalium,’* has so effectually per- 
formed as to render any additional 
light or facilities impossible. It is but 
fair that we should state what he has 
done to warrant a claim to so high a 
praise. 

He distinguishes nouns into three 
declensions. In the first, the vowel 
of the singular number is changed in 
the plural, as tooth, teeth.t In the 
second, the letter s or z is added, as 
ship, ships, thing, thingz. nthe third, 
the plural exceeds the singular by a 
syllable, as kiss, kisses. Gill’s know- 
ledge of the old writers should have 
taught him that the second was merely 
a contraction of the third; and his 
scheme is encumbered with cases and 
genders; the former depending either 
upon their place or the addition of—of, 
to, &c. 

He distinguishes verbs into three 
conjugations—by the form of the pre- 
sent, imperfect and perfect indica- 
tive: the present indicative being 
uniformly the same as the present in- 
finitive, which, indeed, Gill remarks, 
is deservedly concluded to be the 
theme and root of all, because it sig- 
nifies without respect to time or per- 
son, as, to love. B. Jonson teaches 


+ This change we have from the A.-S. 
who wrote foth, teth; fot, fet. 
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that ‘‘this sign ¢o, set before an infinite 
not governed of a verb, changeth it 
into the nature of a noun; as, fo win is 
the benefit of fortune.” This is very 
inaccurately expressed; for there is 
no infinite, or infinitive, until tois set 
before the N. Win. 

A future tense, a perfect and indefi- 
nite, are respectively formed by the 
signs shall or will, have, had. 

Gill’s first conjugation has no change 
of the characteristic vowel, as lve, 
loved. It also comprizes such irregu- 
lars, (i. e. contractions,) as, 1. Bite, 
bit; 2. Leave, left; 3. Cast, cast. In 
the second, thecharacteristic ischanged 
in the imperfect, as come, came, have 
come. In the third, the characteristic 
is changed both in the imperfect and 
preterperfect ; as speak, spake, have 
spoken. Our participles in ing and ed 
are termed ‘‘adjectiva verbalia activa 
et passiva.” Tooke, it will be recol- 
lected, adopted the name of verb ad- 
jective in distinction from noun ad- 
jective. 

According to Butler the cases of 
nouns in English are but two—rect 
and oblique: the latter formed by add- 
ing s or es to the rect. It is remark- 
able that Gill omits this Teutonic ter- 
mination of the genitive, ‘‘ which some 
refined wit (Butler sarcastically re- 
marks) hath turned to his, persuading 
himself that sis but a corruption of 
his.”’* B. Jonson joins in condemn- 
ing ‘“‘the monstrous syntax of the 
pronoun his, joining with a noun, 
betokening a possessor.”’> 

Butler, without the formality of 
(Gill’s) declensions, classes his nouns 
according to the formation of the 
plural from the singular. He (as Gill 
before him) describes it to be a cha- 
racteristic of a noun substantive, that it 
may have the article before it; and of 
a noun adjective that it cannot have 
the article before it, unless united with 
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a noun substantive. A pronoun he 
consequently denominates a noun im- 
perfect, because it cannot have an 
article before it. The oblique case of 
the verb is made of the rect by adding 
ed or en; and this oblique has many 
anomalies ; in which are included the 
irregulars of Gill, and also his second 
and third conjugation.{ 

Butler divides his prepositions into 
those in apposition, and those in com- 
position. A preposition in apposition 
is very obviously another name for a 
noun inapposition. The other oblique 
cases of the Latins, (i. e. other than 
the genitive,) he properly observes, are 
supplied by the rect, either with or with- 
out prepositions, as the sense shall re- 
quire; and of the two ‘cases of the 
verb, and the suppletive verbs,” (i. e. 
those commonly called auxiliary) ‘are 
made the voices, moods, tenses, &c.” 

Butler’s Grammar is entirely desti- 
tute of syntax. Gill’s is overburden- 
ed with a syntax of adjectives and 
verbs, in concord and government; in 
which the author very laboriously ap- 
plies himself to conform our uninflect- 
ed speech, with the aid of prepositions, 
to the variously inflected model of the 
Latin. A portion of this syntax treats 
of the figures, the tropes, of speech, 
very agreeably illustrated by quota- 
tions from the Faéry Queen. 

B. Jonson stands the next in our 
squadron of English grammarians ; 
whom we are so accustomed to rank 
among the higher class of our poets, 
that we can scarcely consent to place 
him in the same dull line with Gill and 
Butler, learned and ingenious men 
though they undoubtedly were. Jonson 
himself gives us reason to suspect that 
his grammar, if not an unpleasant, 
was at least not a voluntary task : 
*« Since I am assigned to this province, 
that it is the lot of my age, after thirty 
years conversation with men, to be 

lementarius senex.”” Such are his 





* Bp. Lowth has justly censured Addi- 
son for being misled by this refined wit. 
It is to the general adoption of the error 
into which Addison was misled, that such 
expressions have become common as these: 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler— 
Hume and Smollet’s History—A School 
for Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Sons. 

t+ And yet we find in his works: Horace 
his Art of Poetry; Christmas his Masque, 
&e. 





words ; which, at the same time that 
they intimate the temper with which 
the work was engaged in, do also bear 
testimony that it was composed at an 
advanced period of his life.g It has 





t~ Mr. Todd says, Butler speaks of Gill 
with pleasure. Qy. where ? 

§ Yet, before his journey to Scotland 
in 1622; for the Execration upon Vulcan 
names this ‘‘journey, with all the ad- 
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been called the first as well as best 
English Grammar. The first it cer- 
tainly is not. We have already stated 
in what it excels its predecessors upon 
the subject of the letters. 

Gill gives to words joined together 
by hyphen, as the sea-water, &c. the 
name of ‘‘substantiva sterilia ;’’ be- 
cause sea, &c. produce no adjective. 
Ben Jonson denominates this kind of 
composition as a peculiarity in which 
“our English is above all other hardy 
and happy ; joining together after a 
most eloquent manner sundry words 
of every kind of speech.”* Hardy 
enough it most unquestionably is ; and 
we, for our own parts, have some- 
times felt a curiosity to know what a 
foreigner in search of a dinner, with 
but a smattering of English to help 
him, could possibly imagine to be 
meant by ‘an eating-house.” B. 
Jonson ascribes to the noun the acci- 
dents of gender, case, and declension. 
Of the first he reckons sir, adding to 
the five genders of the old Latin gram- 
mars—the common of three, and by 
this he divides his noun into substan- 
tive and adjective; a substantive 
being a noun of one only gender, or at 
least of two; andan adjective of three 
genders—beingalwaysinfinite. Declen- 
sions(varying a noun substantive into 
divers terminations) are two: the first 
forms the plural by adding s to the 
singular, the second by adding 7; and 
in each declension some anomalies 
occur: men and women are contrac- 
tionsof manen, womanen. And so Wallis. 

Gill gives no definition of the verb. 
Butler calls it ‘‘ a word of number and 
case, with difference of time.” B. 
Jonson ‘‘a word of number, which 
hath both time and person.” Gill, it 





ventures,’’ and ‘‘the Grammar to teach 
the purity of Language,’’ among the vic- 
tims to the fire, which is said to have 
happened shortly after his return. The 
Grammar now existing was probably a re- 
arrangement of the old materials ; it bears 
strong marks of imperfectness. 

It has descended to us from our pro- 
genitors the Anglo-Saxons: ‘‘ Et ut lin- 
guarum nulla, ne ipsa quidem Greca, in 
componendis nominibus frequentior est, 
ita nec felicior, quam A. Saxonica, utpote 
que res omnigenas rerumque affectiones 
et respectus absque omni ambage suis 
ovtvyias clare et eleganter solet expri- 
mere.’ Hickes, Gram, A.-Sax. Cap. 3. 
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will be remembered, considers the in- 
finitive to be the theme and root of the 
verb, because it signifies ‘‘ without re- 
spect to time or person.’’+ 

“The English verbs (says Dr. 
Samuel Johnson) were divided by 
Ben Jonson into four conjugations, 
without any reason arising from the 
nature of the language.”” The peremp- 
tory Doctor read or scanned the old 
grammariancarelessly and inaccurately. 
Ben Jonson says of conjugations, 
‘there be two sorts.” The first 
fetcheth the time past from the present 
by adding ed; this, he adds, ‘‘is the 
most usual forming of a verb, and 
thereby also the common inn to lodge 
every strange and foreign guest.’’ 
This is also Gill’s first conjugation. 

The second conjugation ‘“ enter- 
taineth none but natural and home 
born words,”’ not many in number, 
(about one hundred and twenty,) yet 
so divers and uncertain in their varia- 
tion as to require ‘‘ much painful 
churning to beat them into propor- 
tion.”” The result of Jonson’s labours 
is, that ‘the second conjugation 
turneth the present into the time past 
by the only change of his letters, 
namely, of vowels alone, or consonants 
also.”” The change of vowels is, 1. of 
simple vowels ; 2. of diphthongs. This 
second conjugation, it will be seen, 
includes the second and third of Gill : 
for Gill’s second conjugation com- 
prizes those verbs which change both 
vowels and consonants, as buy, bought, 
&e. 

We must not omit to mention that 
B. Jonson does not once name either 
Gill or Butler; his own grammar, in- 
deed, was probably composed about 
the time when Butler’s was first pub- 
lished. It seems rather doubtful 
whether Jonson made any advance 
beyond the plan of Gill. 

The syntax of Jonson is concise and 
comprehensive, but deficient in detail. 
It is divided into the syntax: 1. Of 
one noun with another ; 2. Of a pro- 
noun with a noun; 3. Of adjectives ; 
4. Of a verb witha noun; 5. Ofaverb 
with a verb; 6. Of adverbs including 
prepositions ; and 7. Of conjunctions. 

(To be continued.) 








+ “ Verbum est pars orationis attributum 
de subjecto affirmans.’’? Hickes, Gram. 
Theoretica, p. 62. 
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Mr. UrsBan, 

IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May last (p. 492), I stated that, in 
order to avoid the undue occupation 
of your columns, I withheld some fur- 
ther observations suggested by Mr. 
Hallam’s late work. Among the sub- 
jects, of which the consciousness of 
having already transgressed my fair 
limitation of space had arrested the 
pursuit, was that distinguished writer’s 
article on the origin and authorship of 
the Turkish Spy, in his fourth volume 
(pp, 554—8); but, as it has been 
brought under consideration from an- 
other quarter, I may now less diffi- 
dently interpose my view of the ques- 
tion. 

Your correspondent F. R. A. (p. 
142) declares his general dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Hallam’s arguments and 
conclusions, of which, however, I 
think it only necessary to discuss his 
claim for the English composition of 
the greatest portion of the work, on 
the special grounds of internal evidence. 
In truth, scarcely any other tenable 
pretence in support of his hypothesis 
can be urged; for Mrs. Manley’s as- 
sertion of the performance for her fa- 
ther, or Dunton’s for a Mr. Bradshaw, 
can deserve no credit in point of fact 
or authority, as Mr. Hallam acknow- 
ledges, nor has he produced any proof 
of the prior publication of the English 
impression. It is, he says, granted, 
that the first sixty letters, or about 
half the first volume, were by Marana, 
and the remainder of that volume he 
considers originally French; but for 
the subsequent volumes (five or seven, 
according to the edition), containing 
five hundred and eight letters, in the 
edition of six volumes, he maintains 
an English birth, chiefly, as 1 have 
said, on their internal evidence, which 
to him appears “‘ exceedingly strong, 
though he is not unconscious of the 
difficulty of arguing from it to convince 
the reader.” He certainly, I am 
bound to own, has failed to convince 
me ; and, as a dissent from so high an 
authority demands vindication, I shall, 
permissively, advance my justifying 
reasons of disagreement. 

’ Having perused these Letters at 
different periods of my life, 1 feel 
warranted in affirming that I never 
could discover in them the slightest 
trace of English feeling or national 


feature, from their commencement in 
1637 (a date inadvertently converted 
into 1635 by Mr. Hallam) to their 
close in 1682. The edition now under 
my view, and to -which my observa- 
tions exclusively apply, bears the im- 
press of Cologn 1710, though really 
printed at Rouen, according to M. 
Barbier, in his ‘“‘ Dictionnaire des 
Livres Anonymes,” &c. (Paris, 1822, 
4 vols. 8vo.) as Mr. Hallam indicates. 
It comprises six duodecimo volumes, 
and six hundred and thirty-two letters, 
of which, until we reach the one hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth, and in the fifth 
year, not one contains an allusion to 
England. This omission, during so 
eventful an interval, (1637—1642,) 
may still be accounted for by the ad- 
mitted foreign origin of this early por- 
tion; but here we should naturally 
expect some distinguishing symptom 
of the transfer into British hands, if 
Mr. Hallam’s supposition be correct ; 
for we are arrived at the second vo- 
lume. But the contrary inference 
must flow from this first advertence 
to English concerns; for it betrays the 
grossest ignorance of persons and facts, 
albeit scanty in space and brief in ex- 
position, to such a degree, indeed, as 
to place the composition by a native, 
in my apprehension, beyond belief; 
while, in the recital of continental 
transactions, considerable knowledge 
is evinced. 

The English parliament, it is there 
asserted, consisted of more than seven 
hundred members, meaning, of course, 
the aggregate of both houses ; but this 
number certainly exceeds the truth by 
at least one hundred; for we know 
that, at the accession of Charles to the 
throne, the peers amounted to ninety- 
seven, and the commoners to four 
hundred and ninety-four. (See Hume, 
vol. vi.) The latter received no increase ; 
and not above ten, I believe, could 
have been added to the peerage as 
compared to its state on the death of 
James, making the whole, consequent- 
ly, about six, instead of over seven, 
hundred. Charles, too, is said to have 
been left by his father heavily encum- 
bered with debt, and charged with the 
provision of several princes of the blood, 
which latter statement is untrue, for 
not one existed, in our definition of that 
title; and, if we extend it in the con- 
tinental sense, it will afford an argu- 
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ment against the English authorship 
of the book which couid so misapply 
it. Again, the Duke of Buckingham, 
acting in concert with the Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, is stated to have been 
the pensioned creature of Richelieu ; 
when it is perfectly ascertained that a 
mutual and most deadly hatred ani- 
mated these two ministers, arising, it 
was thought, from their rival preten- 
sions to the favour of the French 
Queen, Anne of Austria, who, we 
have good authority for believing, 
was not insensible to the personal 
attractions of the Duke, which were 
as superior to the Cardinal’s as his 
powers of mind were inferior: ‘“‘ Buck- 
ingham,”’ relates Madame de Motte- 
ville, (tome i. p. 15—28,) “‘ était bien 
fait, et beau de visage .... la reine 
n’a pas fait difficulté de me conter de- 
puis, qu’étant jeune, (she was at the 
period here alluded to, 1625, twenty- 
three years old,) elle ne comprenait pas 
que l’honnéte galanterie (such as 
Buckingham’s) pat jamais étre blam- 
able,” &c. This passion of Bucking- 
ham is indeed generally understood to 
have been the real, though, of course, 
not avowed cause of the war in 1626 
between England and France, (see 
Ranke, Papste, vii. 3;) and the arro- 
gant favourite’s hostile disposition to 
the English Queen is attested, not only 
by our own historians, but by Bassom- 
piérre, in energetic terms, in his Mé- 
moires, tome ii. pp. 392-393 ;* so little 





* Dr. Dibdin, in his Library Com- 
panion, page 543, (1824,) cn enumerating 
the French Memoirs of this period, re- 
commends Bassompiérre’s, D’Estrade’s, 
and others, adding, “ Of the first get the 
edition of Cologne by Pierre de Marleau, 
(not the copy by Jouxte,) Elze. 1666. 
12mo. 2 volumes,—a pretty and rare book. 
These memoirs were recently translated, 
with additions, into our own language, 
and published by Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, in one volume, 8vo.’’ These 
few lines present several inaccuracies ; for 
the printer’s (assumed) name was Marteau, 
not Marleau—a mere mask, or nom de 
guerre, however, as the impression really 
proceeded from the Elzevir press of Am- 
sterdam ; but the conversion of the adverb 
jouxte into a printer, is - somewhat 
ludicrous. It is, of course, the Latin— 
juxta, (according to,) and implying ob- 
viously a reimpression. It was thus that 


the learned Bibliographer, in the early 
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accordant with truth is the author’s 
assertion of their co-operation. Nor 
is his further averment, that the 
English parliament was fraught with 
Scotchmen, more accurate; for Scot- 
land had then a distinct legislature, 
and the number in that of England 
must have been inconsiderable—very 
few, I would say.t Is it, I may ask, 





edition of his ‘‘Jntroduction to the 
Classics,’’ (1804,) transformed the play of 
Aristophanes, Oecpodopia{oveat, or Fes- 
tival of Ceres, into a commentator of that 
poet! The English translation of Bas- 
sompiérre, to which he alludes, was no 
doubt, Mr. Wilson Croker’s, for no other, 
I believe, exists; but it was confined to 
the narrative, with elucidations, of the 
Marshal’s embassy to Charles the First, 
extending to little more than twenty 
pages, instead of embracing the entire 
work, which contains thirteen hundred and 
sixty, and would fill many an octavo of 
English impression. 

T Ina collection of Latin poems and 
tracts by David Hume of Wedderburn, 
printed at Paris 1639, there is a treatise 
entitled—Unio Britannica—addressed to 
James the First in 1605, and strongly re- 
commending the Union of England and 
Scotland; which, however, was not ef- 
fected for above a century after; and we 
see by some of Burns’ poems, that the 
popular feeling was still unreconciled to it 
so late as 1787. But reason has assumed 
her empire, and experience has at length 
silenced the wailings of national vanity. 
And we similarly findin Hardy’s biography 
of Lord Charlemont, page 36, (ed. 1810, 
4to.) a conversation between his Lordship 
and Montesquieu in 1754, in which the 
latter is reported by Lord Charlemont to 
have equally recommended the Union of 
Ireland with England. ‘* Were I an 
Irishman, (said he,)I should certainly wish 
for it, and, as a general lover of liberty, I 
sincerely desire it, and for this plain 
reason, that an inferior country, con- 
nected with one much her superior in 
force, can never be certain of the perma- 
nent enjoyment of constitutional freedom, 
unless she bas by her representatives a 
proportional share in the legislature of the 
superior kingdom.’’ Mr. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Mounteagle, in his reply to Mr. 
O’Connell’s speech for the Repeal of the 
Union, the 23rd of April 1834, availed 
himself of Montesquieu’s authority; but 
I cannot discover that he introduced or 
gave full effect to Montesquieu’s provision, 
or qualifying condition, that the inferior 
country should be duly represented ; for 
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possible, that this series of blunders, 
in the compass of less than ten pages, 
could have proceeded from an English 
pen? Most applicable, truly, is here 


the trite quotation, ‘“‘Ab uno dice 
omnes,” for this sample is no unfaith- 
ful index of the subsequent occasional 
allusions ‘to England, nor of the un- 





it is precisely for this that Mr. O’Connell 
had so long contended before he resumed 
his repeal-agitation~‘‘ Oh! if we were 
one thousand miles removed !’’ said the 
honourable gentleman one day to me, on 
the subject. But, as we are not, I re- 
plied, we must abide our doom, on which 
nature has impressed her seal, which time 
will cement, and crown with the pregnant 
fruits of a true and cordial union, such as 
Scotland now presents, and Ireland may 
expect, because equally entitled, eventually 
to enjoy. 

Lord Charlemont, it would appear, was 
in Paris when Montesquieu died there the 
following year (10 February, 1755). He 
repeats what D’Alembert then sedulously 
circulated, that ‘‘as usual, the priests 
tormented Montesquieu, who bore their 
exhortations with the greatest patience, 
good humour, and decency, till at length 
fatigued by their obstinate and tiresome 
pertinacity, he told them that he was 
much obliged for their comfort, but hav- 
ing now a very short time to live, he 
wished to have these few moments to 
himself, as he had lived long enough to 
know how to die.” This last antithetical 
phrase sufficiently indicates its origin in 
the school of Voltaire, whose disciples 
were sure to ascribe to every eminent man 
that died, thoughts, words, and writings, 
in utter contradiction to the truth; and, 
that such was the case in this instance, I 
have reason to know. The great legist, 
who was always partial to Irishmen, (see 
Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1839, p. 473,) and 
who had one for his secretary, when thus 
visited by Lord Charlemont, was attended, 
at his decease, by an Irish servant, (or 
rather the daughter of an Irishman) named 
Clarke, then very young, but whom I had 
some opportunities of serving in her old 
age. She repeatedly assured me that her 
master constantly called, in his dying 
hour, for his director, Father Routh, an 
Irish Jesuit; but that the duchess of 
Aiguillon, at the instigation of D’Alem- 
bert, prevented, by every device, his 
ministration—repelling him from the door 
or stopping in the room; of which Mon- 
tesquieu frequently complained in the 
hearing of the young woman ; but he was 
then too weak in voice to command what 
his conscience required. Still he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining all the sacramental 
rites of the church; and he emphatically 
declared to those who then surrounded 
him, ‘‘ que la morale de l’Evangile est le 
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plus beau présent que Dieu pit faire aux 
hommes.’”” My informant, simple and 
unsophisticated as she was, protested to 
me, however, that he was as anxious to 
declare his acquiescence in the faith asin 
the morality of the Gospel. His son and 
grandson, I can aver from direct know- 
ledge, were strict Catholics. 

Lord Charlemont, who only reported 
the rumours of the day, did not know how 
much the illustrious President, as he 
always continued to be named, regretted 
his attacks on Christianity in his Persian 
Letters, which, according to Voltaire, 
(Siécle de Louis XV.) would have ex- 
cluded him from the Académie Frangaise, 
the highest aim of literary ambition,-had 
he not procured a rapid impression of the 
book, freed from all objectionable parts, 
which he presented to the Cardinal Fleury, 
then Prime Minister, and thus removed 
the sole impediment to his election, which 
occurred in 1728. This trick, however, 
has been discredited by his family, who 
maintained that he never avowed the 
work, and therefore was not made re- 
sponsible for its principles. Lord Charle- 
mont in 1754, represents him as seventy 
years old, but his age did not exceed sixty- 
five (1689— 1754), and the Life of Louis 
XT. which Montesquieu may have ‘con- 
templated, or commenced, but certainly 
never achieved, could not have been lost 
to the literary world by the accident nar- 
rated by his lordship. Here, again, I 
speak from personal communication with 
the family, to whom I was introduced, in 
my very early days, by Colonel Eustace, 
an American gentleman of no ordinary 
talents, but of rather irregular conduct, 
who had been aide-de-camp to General 
Green, in his own revolutionary war, and 
who, in 1792, served under Dumouriez, 
at Jemappe, &c. D’Alembert’s ‘ Eloge 
de Montesquieu,”’ prefixed to the seventh 
volume of the Encyclopédie, is an elegant 
composition ; and Lord Chesterfield paid 
him a short but just tribute in our news- 
papers on his death. Montesquieu’s own 
‘*Eloge du Maréchal de Berwick,” with 
whom, while governor of Guienne, he be- 
came intimately acquainted, shows his 
friendly feelings towards the Irish, and 
sympathy for the sufferings of the exiled 
Jacobites, who lived on the Marshal’s 
generosity at Bordeaux, the victims of his 
father’s folly, or worse, and their own 
misplaced loyalty. 
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English character of the book, in its 
continued course, embracing collective- 
ly near two thousand five hundred 
pages, of which, directly or incident- 
ally, our islands scarcely occupy fifty, 
though, surely, from their relative 
weight in the European scale, entitled 
to a larger proportion. Not only the 
great monarchies of France, Spain and 
Germany are more comprehensively 
reviewed, but Sweden, Holland, and 
even Venice obtain more favour. 
From 1642 to 1645, the British 
nation remains unnoticed during a 
succession of about fifty letters ; and 
then, the history of Christina of Swe- 
den naturally leads to the mention cf 
our Elizabeth, one of whose subjects, 
it is observed, (Drake,) was the first 
circumnavigator of the globe. This, 
I need hardly remark, is an error, 
though not distinctively an English 
one, for Drake was preceded by F. Ma- 
gelhaens nearly sixty years before 
(1521-1580,) in this then bold achieve- 
ment, which, as to our Cook, cost him 
his life. In the eighth letter of the 
third volume, and year 1647, the 
Scotch are most pointedly and bit- 
terly upbraided for having sold their 
King James to the English parliament, 
and the misnomer is repeated. The 
death of Charles—the elevation and 
death of Cromwell—the Restoration, 
and other memorable occurrences, are 
necessarily introduced, but quite in 
the most common-place way, with 
little detail and no special informa- 
tion or spirit, such as a native must 
be supposed to possess or feel. Ina 
few words on the affairs of Ireland, 
Ormond, in 1649, is called a duke, 
which he did not become till 1661; and 
Dorislaus, the EnglishAmbassador, as- 
sassinated in 1649 in Holland, is not 
known to have been Dutch by birth. 
Marana’s countryman, the superfi- 
cial Gregorio Leti’s works could, and 
probably did, supply him, or his suc- 
cessors, with the whole of the English 
intelligence as to facts, though, in 
contradiction to Leti, the Protestant 
religion is generally more depreciated 
than that of Rome. ‘ England, since 
Iuther, or the Reformation, had 


changed her professed cxeed not less 
than twelve times,”’ it is asserted, in 
volume the sixth, letter fifty-sixth—a 
series of variations far exceeding even 
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Bossuet’s imputation of versatility- 
Luther, moreover, is there mentioned 
as flourishing two hundred years be- 
fore—when, in fact, he was not born. 
In a subsequent epistle, the English 
nobility is favourably described, but 
the people are painted in the deepest 
anti-national colours, though by no 
means, I must say, in dissonance with 
the continental view of their character 
in that age, and the nation at large, 
as the contempt and laughing-stock of 
others, brutal, cruel, and detesting 
strangers —intolerent of prosperous, 
and abject in adverse fortune, so as to 
realise the old leonine, ‘‘ Anglica gens 
est optima flens, sed pessima ridens.”’ 
The inhabitants of Ireland in the same 
century, I may add, are much more 
advantageously pourtrayed by the 
French traveller, Boullaye Le Gouz, 
in the extract published by my friend 
Mr. Crofton Croker in 1837. 

The English superiority at sea is, 
however, granted; but the plague and 
burning of London in 1665 and 1666, 
are allowed less space than the most 
unimportant occurrences of the conti- 
nent. The popish plot, too, of which 
the London monument, while “ i¢ lifts 
its head and lies,”’ so emphatically at- 
tests the truth! is here (tome vi. letter 
51,) summarily dismissed in ten lines; 
an insignificance to which no English- 
man, whatever might have been his reli- 
gious or political doctrine, could possi- 
bly then have reduced it. It is there 
also quoted asan English proverb, that 
the English would as soon embrace Ma- 
hometanism as any other religion, if 
you come up to their price,—* si l’on 
pouvait une fois gagner la longueur de 
leur pied”’ (if one could only get the 
measure of their foot.) How far this 
imputed looseness of our national faith 
may have constituted an English pro- 
verb, I know not; but such at least 
we learn was Walpole’s estimation of 
our political integrity: with him, 
every man had his price. 

Mr. Hallam demands, in disproof of 
the English claim for the Turkish Spy, 
subsequently to the first volume, the 
production of an early French edition, 
prior to 1691. That this challenge 
can be met I have little doubt, from 
the uniform date assigned to the first 
volume of 1684; in the month of 
March of which year it was reviewed 
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by Bayle, and in which the intention 
of following it up with several addi- 
tional ones, is distinctly announced. 
Marana’s residence in Paris extended 
to 1689 ; and, as the first volume found 
immediate favour, why his promise 
should not have been fulfilled, at least 
to a certain degree, I cannot conceive. 
French writers, without exception, 
give us to understand that it was, 
though they do not specify the dates 
of the succeeding volumes as they ap- 
peared, only marking the original one 
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of 1684—quite a common practice in 
regard to such publications. As for 
the assertion in the French prefaces, 
that the direct translation was from 
the English, itself a version of the 
Italian, it is equivalent to Marana’s 
pretence that his original was Arabic, 
or to the Persian extraction of Usbec’s 
satirical exhibition of France in Mon- 
tesquieu’s book, and to so many sub- 
sequent copyists of Marana. 
Yours, &c. 


J.R. 


THE OXFORD MEMORIAL OF CRANMER, RIDLEY, AND LATYMER. 
(With a Plate.) 


IT must be reckoned among the 
fairer features and better character- 
istics of the age we live in, that there 
should so extensively prevail a grate- 
ful remembrance of persons who have 
deserved well of their country, and 
that this thankful sense of their ser.. 
vices should so frequently shew its 
warmth and sincerity in public meet- 
ings, held for the purpose of devising 
the best means of commemorating their 
good or glorious deeds, in resolutions 
passed at such meetings, in contribu- 
tions to erect monuments, in calling 
upon taste to furnish designs, upon 
practical skill to undertake the work- 
manship, upon classical learning to 
prepare the inscriptions of such mo- 
numents. It was, therefore, well and 
truly observed, in the address pub- 
lished by the Martyrs’ Memorial 
Committee, Nov. 17, 1838, “ that at 
the present period there seems to be a 
general disposition to commemorate, 
by national monuments, the great 
achievements of ourillustrious country- 
men.” 

But, upon the occasion which gave 
rise to this observation, (and has fur- 
nished the subject of the present ar- 
ticle, and the annexed engraving,) 
there was superadded to the common 
feeling of grateful recollection, which 
suggests these honorary tributes, a re- 
miniscence of severe sufferings, as well 
as important services. In this case 


reference was also made to the great 
and holy cause to which the martyrs 
dedicated their lives and deaths :—a 
sense of religious thankfulness still 
further exalted the motives which 





were generated by gratitude and ad- 
miration. 

It was under such a combination of 
feelings, religious, personal, and pa- 
triotic, that a meeting was held at 
Oxford, Nov. 17, 1838, and a resolu- 
tion passed, ‘‘ that the best mode of 
testifying a grateful admiration of the 
pious Martyrs, would be the erection 
of a monumental structure, in which 
architecture and sculpture should com- 
bine to record the fact of their pre- 
ferring the endurance of a most cruel 
death to a sacrifice of principle ;” and 
all were invited to contribute to the 
work ‘‘ who revered those devoted 
servants of God, who loved the cause 
for which they were content to die, 
and who were mindful of the blessings 
of that Protestant Reformed reli- 
gion which, by the instrumentality of 
their lives and deaths, was at length, 
under God’s good Providence, esta- 
blished by Law.” But, though the mo- 
tives and purposes of the undertaking 
had been so ably represented in this 
address, nothing was settled as to the 
nature of the intended memorial till 
the general meeting of subscribers, 
Jan. 31, 1839, when it was resolved 
(in substance) that a Church should 
be built near the place where the Mar- 
tyrs suffered, and that it should be 
made commemorative chiefly by exter- 
nal decorations of their faith and for- 
titude, and of the cause and occasion of 
their sufferings. Every effort was 
subsequently made by the Committee 
to carry this resolution into effect ; but 
no site could be any where obtained 
within such a radius from their place 
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of martyrdom as could in any sense 
be called near it, that place being in 
the centre of the city, and densely co- 
vered and surrounded by houses to a 
very great distance on every side. Under 
this impossibility “‘ of building a church 
any where near the spot,”’ another ge- 
neral meeting was held March 5, 
1840, when it was further resolved, 
‘* That (asthe most appropriate method 
of carrying out the spirit of the reso- 
lution of the public meeting held Jan. 
31, 1839) a monumental structure 
should be erected at the northern ex- 
tremity of St. Mary Magdalen church- 
yard, in connexion with the rebuilding 
and enlarging the northern side of that 
church, so as to be capable of con- 
taining about the same number of 
persons as it was proposed to accom- 
modate in a separate church or chapel, 
the aisle to be called the Martyrs’ 
Aisle, and to be made commemurative 
of them, their acts and sufferings, 
chiefly by external decorations.” 

It is to be observed of this resolu- 
tion, that it did no more than change 
the mode of accomplishing the great 
ends which were proposed to be effected 
by a martyrium, or martyrs’-memo- 
rial-church. It was intended from the 
first, that the monument to the memory 
of the Martyrs should be coupled and 
combined with another of a higher 
and holier nature, that is, a monument 
to the God of Martyrs—it was thus 
that the words of the inscription 
which had been originally agreed to 
were to receive their best illustration, 
and complete fulfilment. The monu- 
ment, whatever might be its nature, 
was to be “to the glory of God, and in 
grateful commemoration of His serv- 
ants.”’ It was not to be a monument 
simply expressive of the veneration 
which the subscribers felt for the 
Martyrs themselves; nor of their ad- 
miration of those Christian graces 
which adorned their lives, and carried 
them through their fiery trial, and en- 
abled them, from the midst of the 
burning fuel and ascending flames, to 
pour forth their aspirations after 
Heaven, and to declare, as long as 
their words were audible and intelli- 
gible, their trust in God’s mercy and 
their Redeemer’s love; it was not in- 
tended that this monument should 
merely commemorate their holy lives 
or their heroic deaths, or the energies 
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of that excellent spirit within them, 
which bade them make a good confes- 
sion and bear witness to the truths 
which they had taught and defended, 
even to the last moments of exhausted 
and expiring nature. If these alone 
had been the subjects of the proposed 
memorial, it appeared to many that 
too much honour would have been 
paid to the creature and too little to 
the Creator, too much to the sufferers 
and too little to Him who supported 
them under their sufferings, —too much 
to the champions of the Reformation, 
and too little to the Heavenly Power 
which upheld them in their conflict, 
and ensured the triumph of their 
cause. In short, it was urged (and 
urged successfully) that the structure 
should be one which was to serve two 
purposes, that it should be a church as 
as well as a monument; an edifice to 
the glory of God as a place of worship, 
and an edifice gratefully commemora- 
tive of His servants as an honorary and 
respectful testimonial ; one in which 
congregations might bless and praise 
the God of their fathers for having 
restored sound scriptural doctrine and 
apostolical discipline to the Anglican 
part of the Church Catholic, and which 
should bring to mind, at the same time, 
by the aid of sculpture and inscription, 
the personal acts, sufferings and ser- 
vices of the holy men employed by the 
Almighty in bringing about this great 
restoration. 

That which was finally and unani- 
mously resolved upon, March 5, 1840, 
and is now in the course of execution, 
will effect these two great purposes by 
separate and distinct structures. The 
original resolution of Jan. 31, 1839, 
would have coupled and combined 
them both in one and the same build- 
ing—the memorial-monument, as here 
represented, will be in honour of the 
Martyrs — the memorial-aisle, which 
may hereafter be engraved, will be to 
the glory of God: but, at the same 
time such a connexion and correspond- 
ence will be maintained between the 
aisle and the monument, by means of 
their close contiguity to each other, 
and their conformity in point of archi- 
tectural character, and especially by 
their proximity to the spot where the 
Martyrs yiclded their bodies to be 
burned (for St. Mary Magdalen church 
is nearly opposite to it), that it will be 
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at once perceived, that both aisle and 
monument are but parts of the same 
testimonial, both results of the same 
thankfulness to God and His servants, 
both evidences of one and the same 
spirit of religious gratitude for the 
mercy and blessing of the Reformation. 

The beautiful design which forms 
the subject of our frontispiece is at 
once a proof of Messrs. Scott’s and 
Moffat’s clear conception of the sort of 
monument which the Memorial Com- 
mittee proposed to erect to the Mar- 
tyrs’ memory; of their thorongh 
knowledge of the architecture which 
prevailed at the close of the thir- 
teenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth century ; and of their masterly 
manner of giving new combinations to 
the parts and appendages of the style 
belonging to that period. In the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for last May will 
be found a copy “ of the information 
and instructions forwarded to the ar- 
chitects who were invited to send in 
designs for this memorial.” It will 
there be seen that the Committee, con- 
vinced that the Gothic was as ex- 
tensively adopted and as fixedly es- 
tablished in this country (as a style 
or order of architecture,) as the 
Tuscan, Doric, lonic, Corinthian, 
or Composite, and convinced, too, that 
it would be just as legitimate an exer- 
cise of taste to choose this style for 
their memorial as any prescribed by 
the Greek or Roman schools, referred 
the competing artists to those memo- 
rial or monumental crosses called 
** the Eleanor crosses,”’ with an inti- 
mation that, without binding them to 
any servile imitation, the Committce 
wished them, in the construction of 
their plans and profiles, to observe the 
general principles, and even the special 
rules, upon which the Eleanor monu- 
ment at Waltham had been erected. 
The designs of the distinguished com- 
petitors ably realized (and some of 
them admirably) the thoughts and sug- 
gestions of the Committee; but there 
were differences between them, and, 
without intending to disparage what 
all approved and many admired, it may 
be said, that, in the general judgment 
of the Committee, the unsuccessful 
designs erred either from the too great 
tenuity of the shaft, or from its too 
great width and heaviness, or from 
something which was thought to be 





amiss in the proportions of the three 
stories, or in the general effect and 
appearance of the whole. It was for 
some one of these or other reasons that 
Messrs. Scott and Moffatt’s plan, speci- 
fication, and drawing, were preferred to 
those of six other skilful arists, as more 
completely embodying the thoughts 
and feelings of the Committee. 

Messrs. Scott and Moffatt’s de- 
sign exhibits a monument of the Ele- 
anor sort, hexagonal in its geometrical 
construction, and in its form and cha- 
racter bearing a general resemblance 
to that at Waltham. Itis raised on an 
hexagonal platform of steps ; its shaft, 
like all the monuments of this sort, con- 
sists of three stories, stages, or sets off, 
with a terminating member ; its base- 
ment story is the least decorated, and 
the most substantial; the two stories 
above it the lightest, and the most 
adorned ; there is, moreover, such an 
admirable grouping, and compages of 
buttresses, pediments, canopies, crock- 
ets, finials—such gracefulness in the 
form or mode of their ascent—such a 
beautiful convergency of all the three 
stories, and their several parts and 
appendages, to the apex or extreme 
point, that it appeared to the Com- 
mittee to fulfil, and more than fulfil, 
their most sanguine hopes. 

It may be considered essential to 
this sort of monument that there should 
be three stories, and that they should 
be distinctly marked ; and that what- 
ever may be the geometrical principle 
of the base and shaft, (triangular, hex- 
agonal, or octagonal,) that the adopted 
form, be it of three, six, or eight sides, 
should becarefully maintained through- 
out the body or columnar portion of the 
the monument. In both of these parti- 
culars Messrs. Scott and Moffatt have 
been eminently successful ; the sets-off 
of the three stories are clearly to be 
seen, but without any appearance of ab- 
ruptness in the transition from story 
to story, and the hexagonal form or 
character of the monument (which 
was that resolved upon by the Com- 
mittee) is so admirably managed and 
maintained by these able architects that 
it forces itself upon the observation of 
every careful inspector, from behind 
the rich and varied decorations of 
niches, pediments, and canopies, which 
stand prominently forward, and almost 
intercept the sight of the geometrical 
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form of the shaft itself. In short, the 
obvious, but not obtruded form of the 
hexagon—the excellent proportions of 
the three stories or stages of the struc- 
ture—the solidity, without heaviness, 
which is given to the lowest stury— 
the lightness, without tenuity, obser- 
vable in the two upper—the faith- 
ful, but not servile, observance of the 
form and character of the proposed 
model, Waltham Cross—the graceful 
ascent and convergency of the Pointed 
parts—the skilful compression of the 
dressings and decorations of the shaft, 
so as to make them all fall within the 
complexus of a pyramid, which may be 
supposed to be raised to the same 
height, and upon the same base, as 
the monument—and, lastly, the strict 
adherence to dates and cotempora- 
neous authorities, which may be seen 
throughout, justly entitle Messrs. Scott 
and Moffatt not only to the thanks of 
the Committee, but of every lover of 
our national architecture. 

The style of the monument belongs 
to the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ward 1. and the commencement of Ed- 
ward II.--a period which includes 
many of the most exquisite works re- 
maining in the country, among which 
may be reckoned the Chapter House 
of York, a great portion of Exeter 
Cathedral, the tower and spire of 
Salisbury, the monuments to Aymer de 
Valence, and of Edward Crouchback 
and his lady in Westminster Abbey, 
the steeple of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and 
the choir of Merton College ; but the 
works most closely connected with the 
present monument, and supplying the 
most appropriate authorities for its 
construction, are the memorial monu- 
ments erected by Edward the First to 
Queen Eleanor, and those celebrated 
market-crosses, once the pride of Co- 
ventry and Abingdon, but now no 
longer existing, which were built upon 
the principles of the Eleanor crosses, 
and known to have been copied from 
them. 

It is true that the Eleanor monu- 
ment at Waltham has been followed 
by Messrs. Scott and Moffatt in its 
hexagonal principle, according to the 
instructions given by the Committee ; 
but the design is very far from being a 
copy of that structure. In general pro- 
portions it must be said to be much 
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more harmonious, the lowest story of 
that at Waltham being too wide and 
heavy; it is also much more lofty, 
reaching the height of 70 feet, if its 
base of steps be included, whereas that 
at Waltham does not exceed 45; it is 
in detail more carefully worked out, 
although its decorations do not run 
into the florid style; in its basement 
story greater strength and boldness are 
given to the mouldings, more projec- 
tion to the buttresses, and an increased 
depth to the receding pannels. It is 
also proposed to give to the lowest 
story, as nearest the spectator’s eye, a 
more elaborate finish, so as to bring 
out with full effect the heraldic and 
commemorative devices with which it 
is to be charged. With respect to the 
enrichments of the second story, the 
three principal niches are increased in 
width, and more open on. all sides, 
than those at Waltham, so as to let 
out the statues more freely and fully 
than the statues of Queen Eleanor ; 
the triangular blank niches in the alter- 
nate sides are proportionably dimi- 
nished. The three principal niches 
are to receive the statues of the mar- 
tyred prelates, and the acknowledge- 
ments of all the subscribers are due to 
Sir Francis Chantrey for having most 
kindly consented to give the aid of his 
exact judgment and consummate skill 
in superintending the designs and 
workings of the statues. 

The third stage or story (or that 
portion which is above the statue- 
story) is also superior to that at Walt- 
ham, by reason of the better con- 
vergency of the parts, and the happier 
termination of the whole. 

This excellent specimen of our na- 
tional architecture is to be placed at 
the north end of St. Mary Magdalen 
Churchyard. When seen at a dis- 
tance by those who enter Oxford from 
the north and are descending the 
avenue of St. Giles’s, it will present 
itself as an object graceful from its 
pyramidal form, its proportions and 
elevation ; whilst on a nearer and still 
nearer approach, it will arrest the at- 
tention, not merely as a work of art, 
in which architecture and sculpture 
have combined their powers of expres- 
sion, but rather as a work of mindful 
gratitude for God’s mercies to our 
Church and Nation by the instru. 
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mentality of the lives and deaths of 
the Martyred Bishops, as a monument 
bearing witness to the sense entertained 
of those mercies and of the Martyrs’ 
sufferings by those who have con- 
tributed to erect it. It must be added 
that the site chosen for its erection has 
the advantage of being near the area 
purchased by the University for the 
Taylor and Randolph buildings—when 
these works are completed, a new fea- 
ture and a new interest will be given to 
the locality by the Martyrs’ Memorial. 

Such, then, is the design of these 
able architects for the accomplishment 
of what may be called the monumental 
part of the memorial; for it must be 
borne in mind that it consists of two 
parts, onededicated to religious service, 
and one to historical commemoration. 
The large and populous parish of St. 
Mary Magdalen has long experienced 
the want of church room for its inha- 
bitants. Its church stands close and 
nearly opposite to the spot on which 
the Martyrs suffered; and as soon as 
it was found to be impossible to pro- 
cure the site for another church in that 
neighbourhood, the attention of the Me- 
rial Committee was directed to the only 
other way which presented itself for 
the execution of the religious part of 
the undertaking, and that was to take 
down the small aisle on the north side 
of St. Mary Magdalen Church, and by 
enlargement and extension so to in- 
crease the number of its sittings, and 
so to improve the facilities of hearing 
and seeing the officiating minister, as 
to make it, in its provisions for the 
due performance of public worship, 
equal to what was originally meant 
to be provided by a separate place of 
worship. This substitution of a Mar- 
tyrs’ aisle for a Martyrs’ church was 
approved of by the general meeting, 
March 5, 1840. This alteration has 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Scott and Moffatt. Itis intended that 
in the exterior works of the aisle, 
there should be a correspondence of 
style with that of the monument, but 
fess elaborately finished; the side 
next the monument is to be divided 
into four compartments by buttresses, 
the upper stage of each is to be pan- 
nelled and pinnacled —the compart- 
ment furthest to the west is to be ad- 
vanced so as to form anorth Porch 
with a separate gable and richly mould- 


ed doorway. There will be windows 
of three lights between the buttresses, 
which buttresses, in the panels of 
their second stages, will contain the 
arms of the bishops and of their sees 
respectively. The cornice of this 
aisle will be charged with devices 
commemorative and emblematic; its 
parapet will be pierced by trefoils like 
those on the monument—the pinnacles 
above the parapet will be panelled 
and crocketed. 

These contributions were ample for 
the original design ; that is, for the 
building of a Memorial Church, 
‘which was to be commemorative of 
the three martyred prelates by external 
decoration.” But to meet the largely 
increased expense of a memorial con- 
sisting of two parts, (a Martyrs’ aisle, 
as well as a Martyrs’ monument,) 
about one thousand pounds more 
will be required, of which two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds have been given 
by one who thankfully acknowledges 
the blessings of the Reformation, and 
is anxious to give the fullest effect to 
this testimony of his gratitude and ad- 
miration to the active and passive, the 
personal and episcopal virtues of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latymer. 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 18. 

WHEN I wrote the account of the 
parish of Hoo which appeared in your 
June number, I was not sufficiently 
well read in the history of Kent to be 
able to point out the site of Dodes 
circe mentioned in the Textus Roffen- 
sis.* I have since, however, found 
that it was in the parish of Luddes- 
don. Hasted (folio, vol. I. p. 474) says, 
‘The ruins of the walls of this chapel 
are still visible, in a field belonging to 
Buckland farm in this parish, about a 
quarter of a mile from the house.” It 
is also particularly noticed, and a view 
of the ruins given, in Thorpe’s “‘ Anti- 
quities in Kent,”’ p. 124. That author 
says respecting it: ‘‘ By reason of its 
obscure situation, it has hitherto es- 
caped the eye of the curious ob- 
server, and is to this day known only 
to a few people in Ludsdowne, which 
is a very retired parish, distant from 
Rochester about seven miles. Mr. 
Hasted is the only historian who 





* The site of ‘‘ Derewoldes treow,’’ 
(see p. 077,) is still unknown to me. 
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points out its situation, and that from 
my information. (Hist. vol. I. p. 474.) 
. . » It is nowcalled Dowd and Dowd- 
field.”” Thorpe afterwards quotes a 
record of the 2d Eliz. describing 
**the peice of lande called Dowde 
Chappell Crofte.” The rectory was 
annexed to the rectory of Padlesworth, 
by Bishop Trilleck, March 1, 1366; 
though the ruins are now stated to be 
in Luddesdon parish. The church of 
Padlesworth itself has met with the 
like fate, and that place is now con- 
sidered part of the parish of Snod- 
land. 

On the Parliamentary survey of ec- 
clesiastical benefices in 1650, it was re- 

rted that there was a chapel called 

owdes adjoining to the parish of 
Luddesdon, which was fit to be added 
to it’; that the chapel was fallen down ; 
and it was worth 20/. per ann. (Has- 
ted, i. 474.) 

Luddesdon and Padlesworth are 
both, as well as Hoo, surveyed in 
Domesday Book among the lands of 
Odo bishop of Baieux, a circumstance 
which will still support my former 
conjecture of Dodes circe being a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Odo’s church.” 

I find also in Domesday Book ano- 
ther important statemeat, to which I 
ought to have adverted, and it would 
have altered in some degree the tenor 
of my remarks. It is under Hov: 
‘‘Tbi vi. ecclesie,”—there were six 
churches in Hoo, founded before the 
compilation of the Survey, a number 
which willincludeall those intheTextus 
Roffensis which we can positively ap- 
propriate to this district, viz. 
Halgesto. (High Halstow.) 

Sancta Wereburh de Hou. 

Ordmeeres circede Hou. (St. Mary’s.) 

Deremannes circedeHou. 

Stokes. 

Capella de Hou. (All Hallows.) 
(Textus Roffensis, p. 230.) 

Since writing the above, I find this 
subject discussed in a book, in which 
I should not have expected to find it, 
the Beauties of England and Wales, 
(vol. vii. p. 593.) The writer sup- 
poses the six Domesday churches in 
Hoo may have been— 

High Halstow. 

St. Mary’s. 

All Hallows. 

St. James in the Isle of Graine. 


Churches of the Hundred of Hoo. 
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St. Werburgh at Hoo. 
Merston, now incorporated with 
Shorne. 

In this list, Stoke is forgotten. 
—With regard to the isle of Graine, 
that clearly from the earliest times 
was distinct from Hoo, being depend- 
ant on the archiepiscopal manor of 
Gillingham, and attached to the hun- 
dred so named. Merston, as well as 
Shorne, belonged to the hundred of 
Shamel. 

The difficulty that remains is to as- 
certain what was Dereman’s church, 
which I do not agree with Hasted (i. 
568) in identifying with All Hallows, 
the latter being the capella de Hou, 
more immediately dependant on the 
head church of St, Werburgh (see 
June, p. 579.) 

Yours, &c, 
Mr. Urzan, 

I am not aware whether any of 
your correspondents have taken up 
the subject of the Rosiere, an interest- 
ing festival held in some parts of 
France, where a young woman obtains 
a rose as the prize of good conduct 
during the past year. Its institution 
is attributed to Medard, bishop of 
Noyon, in the 6th century, who is 
said to have founded it at Salency in 
Picardy, his native place, with an en- 
dowment that produces twenty-five 
livres (francs), or about a pound En- 
glish, besides defraying the expenses. 
As, however, its associations are 
rustic, it is not likely to have furnished 
many particulars, either for the his- 
torian or the antiquary. Even if a 
register of the successful candidates 
were preserved, the names would pro- 
bably be obscure, and offer no affinity 
to those which are recorded in the 
grander annals of their country. 

Similar foundations take place from 
time to time. M. Goube, in his His- 
toire de Normandie, incidentally men- 
tions (vol. iii. p. 49) that such an one 
was made at Canon, a village in Nor- 
mandy, by M. Elie de Beaumont and 
his lady, bearing date February 10, 
1775. The deed of foundation provides 
that the lord and lady of Canon shall 
distribute yearly a prize of three hun- 
dred livres, in the shape of a medal 
of that value, alternately to a good 
daughter, a good old man, and a good 
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mother. When the young woman’s 
turn comes, the medal is inscribed with 
this motto, Hic pietatis honor ; when 
itis the mother’s, Maternum portentant* 
gaudia pectus; when the old man’s, 
Dignum laude senem vetat mori. ; 

M. Elie de Beaumont was a native 
of Carentan in Normandy; he was 
born in 1732, and died in 1786. He 
distinguished himself at the bar, but 
the delicacy of his health did not allow 
him to pursue the profession. Several 
of his pleadings have been printed, and 
bear a high reputation; the most re- 
markable was in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate family of Calas, and his repu- 
tation (observes M. Beauvais) is based 
upon it. Madame de Beaumont, 
whose maiden name was Morin- Du- 
menil, was born at Caen in 1729, and 
died in 1783. She is known as the 
authoress of the Lettres du Marquis 
de Roselle, and bore a part in the 
« Anecdotes of the Court and Reign 
of Edward IJ.” 1776. Jean-Antoine, 
brother of M. de Beaumont, was first 
physician of the marine at Brest, and 
wrote remarks on Hippocrates. 

It may surprise your readers to find 
the Rosiere decried by no less an au- 
thority than La Harpe, who has more 
than hinted his dislike to it. His re- 
marks occur in a critical notice of a 
poem by Roucher, entitled Les Mois, 
in which, under the head of June, the 
author had introduced an episode on 
this subject. 


“¢ As for his Festival of La Rosiere, it 
contains no more of truth or of interest 
than what I have seen in the thing itself, 
which I avow I have never approved. The 
intention of the founders was doubtless 
excellent and pure ; but it is not useless 
to observe at the present day that they 
were mistaken, and there is a contradic. 
tion between the design and the result. 
So erroneous an idea belonged to an age 
when everything was set in afalselight, and 
in a deceptive form, and when all reality 
was destroyed ;+ when the spirit was so 
wrong, that it even spoiled the good it de- 
sired to do; in a word, when it was thought 
that virtue might be formed like talent, that 
is to say, the very opposite to genuine 
virtue and genuine talent. It is ridiculous 





* Qu. portendant ? 

t I may not have verbally rendered the 
expression, quand on détruisait tout en 
realité, but this appears to be the mean- 
ing. 
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and absurd to crown virtue, which here 
below has no crown but itself. The Pagans 
were aware of this ; it is Claudian who has 
said, [psa quidem virtus pretium sibi. t 
We crown talents, exploits, and services ; 
it is opinion that judges them, and grati- 
tude that pays them, and still both are 
deceived, and must frequently be deceived. 
But there is no reward for virtue: it is in 
the heart, and God only sees it as it is. 
Man has not the right, or the means, to 
adjudge an adequate reward. He is too 
weak and too limited. Who will assure 
him, at the moment when he flatters him- 
self that he is crowning the most virtuous 
female, that there are not other young 
women in the assembly still more so? 
Who will assure him that these will ‘not 
reach their end without a crown and with- 
out blame, while the Rosiere will carry to 
it a crown and faults? See then virtue 
compromised like the crown, and the ri- 
dicule of the one will not fail to reflect 
on the other. But, above all, what an in- 
consistency to give a public prize, and a 
prize of ornament, to female virtue, and 
to modesty! This is uniting the greatest 
opposites. What is more opposite to 
wisdom, to modesty, to maidenly bash- 
fulness, than to produce it in public, and 
to bring as it were on a stage that which 
is essentially the friend of retirement, si- 
lence, and privacy? You profess to ho- 
nour the virtue of the sex, and you do 
violence to it. No enlightened mother 
would endure that an honour which is an 
outrage should be given to her daughter ; 
and if her daughter is what she ought to 
be, she should not be aware for what they 
would crown her. In general, every sort 
of prize is a matter of vanity or interest, 
and both are too far below virtue. Oh, 
age of falsehood! But this digression, 
although perhaps a little more useful than 
that of Les Mois, has already led me far 
from the poem, and I return to it.” 
(Lycée, vol. viii. p. 308—310, ed. 1829.) 


These remarks of La Harpe are not 
introduced with any intention of 
grounding a discussion upon them, 
but merely to show how that eminent 
critic has treated a subject which is 
generally regarded as interesting. It 
is at least so in an antiquarian point 
of view, from the remoteness of its 
origin, and as such, Mr. Urban, it 
cannot be considered as foreign to 
your Miscellany. 1 am, &c. 

CyYpwWELI. 








t Hence, no doubt, is derived the say- 
ing, Virtue is its own reward. 
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The Egerton Papers. A Collection of 
Public and Private Documents, 
chiefly Illustrative of the Times of 
Elizabeth and James I. from the 
Original Manuscripts, the property of 
the Right Hon. Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, M.P. President of the Cumden 
Society. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, Esq. F.S.A. pp. viii. and 509. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 


THE judicious editor of this portly 
and handsome volume informs us, in 
his Introduction, that its contents 
have been transcribed by permission 
of Lord Francis Egerton, President of 
the Camden Society, ‘‘ from a great 
body of miscellaneous original ma- 
nuscripts preserved at Bridgewater 
House, accumulated by his Lordship’s 
ancestor, who, while Sir Thomas 
Egerton, was Keeper of the Great Seal 
to Queen Elizabeth, and who, having 
been created in the first instance Baron 
Ellesmere, and subsequently Viscount 
Brackley, filled the office of Lord 
Chancellor of England during consi- 
derably more than half the reign of 
James I.” Lord Francis Egerton, 
with a liberality which cannut be too 
highly commended, placed at Mr. 
Collier’s disposal “‘ every muniment 
deposited in his family archives,” and 
has also, as we are informed, at his 
own expense contributed to the work 
before us “‘ fac-similes of the writing 
of a considerable number of the distin- 
guished personages who figure in the 
course of the volume.” Such zeal in 
the cause of the Camden Society is 
highly honourable to his Lordship, 
and will no doubt be duly estimated 
by its members. 

The contents of the volume range 
from 1499 to 1616, and comprise 
patents, licences, proclamations, 
commissions, warrants, and other 


formal documents, drafts of State 


Gent, Mac. Vou. XIV. 


Papers, and many letters princi- 
pally relating to official business — 
** personal and family matters, unless 
connected with some public event, 
having been generally rejected.” 
Many of the latter, we are rejoiced to 
hear, ‘‘ will hereafter be included in 
a separate Life of Lord Ellesmere, for 
which,” remarks Mr. Collier, ‘‘ with 
the sanction of Lord Francis Egerton, 
I have been allowed to collect abun- 
dant materials.” 

Books of this description are 
amongst the most difficult to be re- 
viewed. Relating to almost “‘ every 
subject under heaven,” and every 
page transporting us from one subject 
to another, we are equally at a loss 
where to begin, and how toend. if 
we select one or two prominent 
points, we give no idea of the infi- 
nite variety of the volume; if we 
pass rapidly from subject to sub- 
ject, we rather compile a_ table 
of contents than write a review. 
Within our space, we can neither 
do sufficient justice to the edi- 
tor nor to our readers. Thus the 
volume before us contains, in the 
reign of Henry VII. an enumeration 
of the Chancery Records relating to 
the reign of Edward IV. about which 
a great deal might be written; in the 
reign of Henry VIII., we have a come 
mission directing certain persons ‘‘ to 
practise with all and singular our 
lovyng subjects, having in goods or 
land xl4, and above,” so that they 
might be prevailed upon to pay before 
hand a subsidy voted by Parliament 
—a document which might well fur- 
nish atext for many pages of observa- 
tion. In Edward VI’s. reign, we have 
a singular exemplification of the state 
of political science, in a paper entitled 
« Redress of the Commonwealth,”’ p. 
11; and an unsigned Letter, entitled, 
‘Imprisonment of a Peer,” p. 25, of 
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great interest, both politically and bio- 
graphically. The next article is the 
“Proclamation of the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth,” p. 28; and then 
the great events which agitated men’s 
minds, during her glorious reign, and 
the long array of worthies who ren- 
dered it illustrious, pass rapidly before 
us; the intrigues of the French in 
Scotland (p. 30) ; the various propo- 
sals for the Queen’s marriage (p. 34, 
50, 74, 78,) the succession (p. 41,) 
the proceedings against the Popish 
Recusants (p. 83,) and against the 
Seminary Priests, (163,) the inter- 
course with Muscovy, (p. 289;) 
and, together with these and other 
public events, the actors in them, 
Burghley, Nicholas Bacon, Walsing- 
ham, Hatton, Leycester, Buckhurst, 
Essex. The next change brings us to 
James I. We listen to the inordinate 
flattery with which he was greeted on 
his accession, (pp. 361, 363;) we trace 
the irregularities, exactions, and 
crimes of his discreditable reign, and 
find Salisbury, Egerton, Bacon, Coke, 
Ralegh, all busy actors, and most of 
them place-hunting, plotting, cabal- 
ling, intriguing—-any thing and every 
thing, except studying to promote the 
welfare or maintain the glory of their 
country. 

This outline of the contents of the 
volume will prove its importance, and 
indicate to historical inquirers the par- 
ticular period of our history to which 
it relates; and, having done this, we 
shall string together a few of the 
most striking passages which come 
within our space, and then leave the 
volume to take its stand amongst our 
historical materials. 

At p. 163 we find an article which 
might have have been quoted in our 
last number in illustration of our 
plate of the ancient hall at Samlesbury. 
It appears that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth that mansion was the residence 
of a Roman Catholic knight named 
Sir John Southworth; and on the 
2ist Nov. 1592, Richard Brereton, 
esq. Justice of the Peace, made a 
search upon the premises, and took 
the inventory here printed ‘‘ of such 
superstitious things” as he there 
found : 


‘« Imp. one canabie to hang over the 
alter, founde in a secrett vawlte over the 
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dyninge chamber and an other chamber. 

Itm. two candlestickes of brasse, of 
the fashion used in the tyme of super- 
stition, founde in the same place. 

Itm. fourteene Images, of diversfashions, 
founde in the same vawlte. 

All which thinges were delivered to the 
Constable of Samlesburie to deliver to 
my L. Honour. 

Itm. eleven bookes of papistrie founde 
in a chamber, delivered to the said Con- 
stable to deliver to my L. Honour. 

Itm. one head peece delivered to the 
said Constable to deliver to my L. Ho- 
nour. All the rest of the armour is in 
the custodie of James Cooke, of Preston, 
who hath a yearelie pension given him to 
scowre and keepe faire the same. 

Itm. founde in an other chamber thir- 
teene bookes of papistrie ; that is to saye, 

Rhemes Testamente. 

An apologie of the Englishe Semina- 
rycs. 

A defence of the censure given upon 
two bookes written against Ed- 
mund Campyon, prieste. 

A treatise of Schisme, shewinge that 
all Catholickes must absent theym- 
selves from hereticall conventicles, 
to witt, prayer and sermons. 

A discoverie of John Nichols. All 
the rest of the bookes are written. 

Itm. founde in the same chamber one 
blewe coate, with Sir John Sotheworthe 
his cognizaunce upon the same. 

Itm. a dublett and paire of hose. 

Itm. a frize gowne without a pocked, 
and yet devises secretlye to keepe letters 
in, and certeyne other ould apparell. All 
which bookes and apparell was reported 
to be the goodes of one Edward Sager.” 


In a subsequent portion of the same 
papers are recounted ‘‘the names of 
the persons dwellinge in Sir John 
Sothworthe his howse at Samles- 
burie :”’ 


“« Mrs. Standley, wydowe. 
Mrs. Anne Sothworth, daughter to Sir 
John Sothworth. 

Mr. Singleton, of Broxhall. 

Ric. Lyvesley, servingman. 

Water Sideweeke, butler. 

John Singleton, keeper of the parke. 

William Sothworth, senior, brewer. 

John Snape, cooke. 

Lawrence Bownon, porter. 

Ric. Alcor, brewer. 

Robert Stanton, servingman. 

John Eccleston, servingman. 

William Sothworth, junior, laborer.’’ 

&e. &c. 

Then follow the names of twenty 

other labourers, and of three ‘spin- 
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sters,”” making the total number of 
the household thirty-six persons; 
besides whom there were five dwel- 
ling in the lodge. 

There are several accounts relating 
to the visit paid by Elizabeth to Lord 
Ellesmere at Harefield, on 31st July 
1602. She remained with him until the 
3rd August following, and the papers 
here published enable us to form a 
notion of the expense and inconve- 
nience to which these Royal Visits, 
or Visitations, as we believe some one 
called them, must have subjected 
the persons who were thus honoured. 
This is a point which has been often 
illustrated, but we do not remember 
to have before seen a paper like that 
at p. 350. It is ‘‘A note of all the 
presentes that weare geven to my 
Lord at Harefilde, from the 20th of 
July until the 2. of August 1602;” 
and affords, as Mr. Collier remarks, 
a singular feature of the times, and 
shows that, in some way or other, 
most of his friends contributed to 
supply bis wants and share his ex- 
penses upon this great occasion. The 
extent to which he was indebted to 
his friends, and the enormous expen- 
diture of provisions, may well be esti- 
mated from the following abstract, 
which we have prepared of this singu- 
lar paper. There were eighty-eight 
donors, in all classes of society, from 
Goody Beckenton, who humbly pre- 
sented her half-dozen chickens, (p. 
353,) to my Lord Mayor, who trans- 
mitted a citizen like donation of a 
pipe of sack, a couple of firkins of 
pickled sturgeons, and others of the 
richest and rarest of God’s good gifts, 
(p. 351.) John Evelyn sent a buck 
from Wotton, (p. 352 ;) the Warden 
of the Fleet, (p. 350,) the Registrar of 
the Court of Chancery, (p. 351,) and 
others in similar stations, contributed 
‘‘sugar loaies ;’? Bowyer, (p. 353,) the 
Keeper of the Records, forwarded a 
salmon and three leash of birds; good 
house-wives, like Mistress Moore, 
(p- 356,) turned to account their pe- 
culiar talent for making ‘‘ sweet- 
meates ”’ and ‘* presarves;”’ the law- 
yers, with correct feeling, sent 
“gulls,” (p. 353,) and ‘‘ crabbes,”’ 
(p. 352,) and “plaice” (ibid.); the 
statesmen and nobles made lordly 
presents of ‘‘stagges,’’ (p. 351,) 
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“buckes,” (p. 352-3,) and “ phe- 
sants”” (p. 353); and Mrs. Maister- 
son gathered a hundred “ apricox,” 
from the sunny side of her garden, 
and sent them as ‘‘a dainty dish to 
set before the Queen.” (p. 356.) 
Amongst the donors is Sir Thomas 
Lucy, whose gift calls forth some 
observations from Mr. Collier, which 
We quote, with the respect which is 
due to the first Shakspere scholar of 
the day : 

“Sir Thomas Lucy (against whom 
Shakespeare is said to have written a 
ballad) sent a present of a buck. Malone 
discredits the whole story of the deer- 
stealing, because Sir Thomas LIucy had 
no park at Charlecote: ‘I conceive,’ he 
says, (Shakesp. by Boswell, ii. 145,) ‘it 
will very readily be granted that Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy could not lose that of which he 
was never possessed.’ We find, however, 
from what follows, that he was ‘ possessed’ 
of deer, for he sent a present of a buck to 
Lord Ellesmere, in 1602, though that was 
fifteen or twenty years after Shakespeare 
(if it ever happened) had been punished 
for stealing his deer, and had revenged 
himself by writing his celebrated ballad.’’ 
(p. 350 ) 

Almost all the persons who brought 
presents received rewards, varying 
from twelve pence to fifty shillings, 
and proportioned to the value of the 
gifts. The bearer of a buck was ge- 
nerally rewarded with ten shillings. 
The total amount expended in rewards 
was 471. 16s. 10d. 

The gifts amounted in the whole to 
the following extraordinary quantities. 
For the pieces de resistance, as our 
neighbours call them, there were-11 
Oxen, 65 Muttons, 2 Veales, 14 Stags, 
and 75 Bucks. The gifts of fish were 
equally liberal: 165 Lobsters, 200 
Prawns, 31 Trouts, 5 Breams,. 2000 
Selsea Cockles, 5 firkins of pickled 
Sturgeon, and 8 pieces of fresh Stur- 
geon, 12 Salmons and 5 Semondes, 
300 Crafish, 14 Crabs, besides 1 espe- 
cially designated as ‘‘ great,”’ 4 pair 
of Soles, 4 Plaice, 2 Muliets, 14 fir- 
kins of Oysters, 2 Congers, 3 great 
Pikes, 15 Carps, of which three were 
great, 6 great Lings, and 4 Cods. But 
it was io the supply of birds that the 
donors principally shone: witness, 61 
Pheasants, 184 Partridges, 79 Quails, 
16 Swans, 156 Puettes, 15 Gulls, 24 
Pullets, 48 Pigeons, 3 Moor Poots, 9 
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Herons, 54 Capons, 21 Turkeys, 78 
Chickens, 4 Herneshowes, 7 Shovelers, 
54 Ducklings, 2 Geese, 24 Plovers, 3 
Brewes, 3 Godwits, 6 Signets, 2 Bus- 
tards, 2 Peacocks, and a Pheasant pie. 
Amongst commodities equally indis- 
pensable, we find 41 Sugar Loaves, 4 
quarters of Wheat Flour, 20 bushels 
of Bay Salt, 2 quarters of White Salt, 
a rundlet of Capers, and 14 Cheeses. 
Of wines and liqueurs the supply was 
comparatively small: there was merely 
a pipe of Sack (my Lord Mayor’s 
London particular), 3 gallons of 
Cherry-wine, 1 bottle of Rosewater, 
and 1 glass of Synnamond water. Of 
fruits and preserves, besides Mrs. 
Maisterson’s hundred Apricots, there 
were 12 boxes of Marmallet, a pot 
of preserved Apricox, one of pre- 
served Citrons, and one of preserved 


Lemons, a rundlet of Ollives, a box of 
Plums, 3 of Prunes de Cenello, one 
of Apricox, Plumbes, and preserved 
Oranges, two of Venis Plumbes and 
Apricox, 2 pots simply styled Preserves, 
and 19 boxes of Sweetmeats. To close 
the whole there was a box of biscuit 
bread, 36 Cakes, 36 fine Cakes, and 
also a box of them, a Banbury Cake, 
and what we dare say was by no means 
the least beautiful of the gifts, “a 
basket of Flowers.” 

But let us turn from these festivities 
to the men who were the actors in 
them. What can be more character- 
istic of the enthusiastic, wayward, 
gifted Essex than the following letter, 
addressed by him to Lord Ellesmere 
upon the death of his son Thomas, a 
gallant young soldier, who accompa- 
nied Essex into Ireland in 1599? 


“‘To the right honorable my very good L., the L. Keeper of the greatt 


seale of England. 


“« Whatt can you receave from a cursed cuntry but unfortunate newes? whatt can 
be my stile (whom heaven and earth are agreed to make a stranger), butt a stile of 
mourning ? nott for my self that I smart, for I wold I had in my hart the sorow of 
all my frends, butt I mourne thatt my destiny is to over live my deerest frendes. 
Of your losse, yt is nether good for me to write, nor you to reede; but I protest I 
fealt myself sensibly dismembred when I lost my frend. Shew your strength in 
lyfe. Lett me, yf yt be Gods will, shew it in taking leave of the world and hasting 


after my frends. Butt I will live and dy, 


« Arbrachan, this last of August.” 


There is another letter addressed to 
Lord Ellesmere upon the same melan- 
choly occasion by Robert Cecyll, after 
wards Lord Salisbury, which deserves 
notice: but we must hurry on. 

Before the death of Elizabeth, Sir 
Thomas Chaloner was sent into Scot- 
land by Sir Robert Cecyll, to attend 
upon the rising sun, and be ready to 
advise him as soon as the inevitable 
event, then so obviously at no great 
distance, should take place. Chaloner 





performed his mission with address, 
gained James’s good opinion, and ac- 
companied him into England. His 
presence with the new sovereign was 
designed to smooth the approach of 
Cecyll and his friends, amongst whom 
Lord Ellesmere is to be reckoned ; but 
it would seem that, in spite of Chalo- 
ner’s vigilance, some one whispered 
into James’s ear that the Lord Keeper 
was a haughty, insolent person, of 
whom it would be well for him to be- 
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ware. The following letters relate 
to this attempt to prejudice Lord El- 
lesmere, and are valuable in other 
respects, as evidences of the manner 
in which it came to pass that, in the 
midst of intrigues, and contrary to 
general anticipation, the Crown passed 
to the Scotish monarch ‘‘ so speed- 
ilye, so peaceablye ;” as Lord Elles- 
mere remarks in another letter, p. 361, 
‘* with such generall acclamation and 
applause as precedent tymes can not 
exemplifye, and in all future ages will 
be admirable.” The first letter, which 
is from Lord Ellesmere to Chaloner, 
after some preliminary thanks, runs 
thus,— 


‘« Yf I have bene taxed of hautenes, in- 
solencye, or pryde in my place (as I partely 
hear relation), I hope it is by theym that 
have not learned to speake well, and 
against this poyson I have two precious 
antidotes: 1. The religious wissdome, 
royall justice and princelye vertues of the 
King my soveraigne, which wyll soon dis- 
perse such foggye mystes. 2. The inno- 
cencye and cleernes of myne owne con- 
science, which is more then mile testes. 

‘*T must confesse that, in the place of 
justice which I have helde, I was never so 
servile as to regarde parasites, calumni- 
ators and sycophantes, but alwayes con- 
temned them, and therfore have often 
fealte the malice of theyr thoughtes and 
the venym of their tonges. I have learned 
no waye but the kingis hyghe waye, and 
travelling in that, the better to guyde me 
I have fastened myne eyes on this marke, 
Judicem nec de obtinendo jure orari 
oportet, nec de injuria exorari. Yf this 
have offended any, I will never excuse yt, 
for I take [it] to be incident to the place 
by severe examynyng of manie mens ac- 
tions to offende many, and so to be hate- 
full to many, but those alwayes of the 
worst sorte, agaynst whom I wyll say no 
more but with Ecclesiasticus, Beatus qui 
tectus est a lingua nequam. (Eccles. ca. 
28.) You must never accompte me a 
babbler, that when I have begonne can 
not make an ende: beare with me; I 
handle this argument but seldome, and 
now wyll close uppe these lines with my 
prayers that his sacred Majesty and his 
royall offspring may raigne over these 
great kyngdomes in all prosperous fe- 
licyty, untyll the do time* may resume all 
septers in his owne hande. And so, with 
my moost hartie commendations to your 





* We suspect here a misreading or 
omission : it may be the Deitie, or, God 
in the due time. [Ep.] 
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self, I will ever rest your very assured, 
loving and honest frende, 
“Tuo. E. C. 8S.’ 


The answer of Chaloner (in p. 363) 
lays open the course of his conduct 
during his delicate mission, and is 
therefore an historical document of 
some little moment. But Lord Elles- 
mere—too good a politician to trust 
wholly to Chaloner—wrote about the 
same time to that able flatterer Lord 
Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of 
Northampton, and one of those who 
had flown off with all possible speed 
to swell the train of the advancing 
monarch. His letter, which is here 


~inserted, is a fine specimen of the cur- 


rent flattery: surely it was enough to 
turn a stronger brain than that of 
James to be transplanted from the 
rude north into a climate in which he 
was greeted with such warmth of affec- 
tion by all classes of his new subjects! 
*‘T condoled with you,” says Lord 
Ellesmere, ‘‘in the sickenes and de- 
ceasse of our late gracious Quene and 
Sovereigne, and wyll ever rejoyce with 
you in the greatest and most blessed 
happiness that ever any people en- 
joyed.”’.... 

‘“*T have readde of Halcyonis dies,’’ 
he afterwards proceeds, ‘“‘and Letus 
Introitus, and Sol occubuit, nox nulla 
secufa: we see and feele the effectes 
of that which they fayned and imagined. 
Wee had heavynes in the night, but joy in 
the mornyng. Yt is the great work of 
God: to hym onlye is due the glorye and 
prayse for it, and we are all bounden to 
yelde to hym our contynuall prayers, 
prayse and thankes. When I toke penne 
in hande I meant onlye to scribble a fewe 
commendatorye lynes unto you, but I am 
now transported I wott not whyther: 
beare with me I praye you, for, after at- 
tending serious services, I make these 
meditations my soliloguia, and place my 
recreation and comfort in them, and the 
fulnes therof maketh me thus familiarlye 
trouble you, if you accompte that trouble 
thatcommes froma true and honestfrende.’” 


He adds, ‘‘ my sonne cometh now, 
lymping with lame Mephibosheth,”’ 
(the King had already advanced to 
York,) ‘‘ not to salute (yt becomes 
hym not) but to see David ! and to joye 
in the sight which rejoyceth all true 
eyes and hartes.”’ (ébid.) 

These ‘‘sweet and honied senten- 
ces,”’ which were no doubt written for 
the King’s eye, were submitted to his 








| 
| 
| 
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Majesty oy Lord Henry Howard, and 
seem to have made the Lord Keeper’s 
peace with the Royal Pedant, before 
Chaloner had time or opportunity to 
interfere. 

‘‘ Your Lo. Letter,’”? writes Lord H. 
Howard, “ was so judiciously and sweetely 
written, as, although on two sondrie 
tymes befor in private discourse I had 
performed the parte of an honest man, yet 
I could not forbear to present it to the 
sacred hand of his Majesty, who not onely 
redde it over twice with exceding delight, 
witnessed by his owne mouth to all in his 
chambers, but besid commaunded me to 
give you verie great thankes for the stronge 
conceit you holde of him, and to let you 
knowe that he did hope that longer ac- 
quaintance would not make you like him 
worse, for he was pleased with persones 
of your partes and quality. 

‘This fortnightes experience, to one 
that conversith so neere to the person 
whom he wold most carefully and watch- 
fully observe, may give some light of the 
persones enclynation with whom he doth 
converse ; and therfore I dare confidently 
assure your Lo. uppon my sowle and 
without all flattery, that in the daies of 
my life I never mette with so swet a dis- 
position in subject nor soveraine, nor a 
person that deserved better to be chosen 
kinge, though right and nature had not 
raised him.’’ 

Three years afterwards Lord Elles- 
mere, who found that all his contem- 
poraries were procuring good gifts 
from the easy monarch, whilst he him- 
self was overlooked, began to seek for 
something on his own account, but 
with a modesty of which there were 
in that day but few examples. The 
following is his letter upon the subject 
to Lord Salisbury. 


“« My very good L. Now Christenmas 
is done, yt is tyme for those that durst 
not presume to the feast to seke some 
parte of the fragments. I found nothing 
in my selfe worth prizing or valuing to 
bea grounde of a sute, saving love and 
fidelity only, which being the duety of 
all, ought not to be esteemed as singular 
in anye. This made me, being bashfull 
by nature and lame in lymmes, to lye 
styll, as the poore lame man by the poole 
of Bethesda, in hopes that after the An- 
gelles moving of the water [St. John, v. 
3.] some woulde helpe to put me in at 
one tyme or other. The water is often 
moved and almost exhausted, many are 
cured, and some are overflowed, and some 
perhappes, surfayted, and yet I lye stylle 
lame and helples, but not hopeles. 1 see 
that Presidents of Provinces, and some 


honest petie Chancellors, and many 
others, have bene bountifully rewarded , 
Non equidem invideo, miror magis. I de- 
tracte nothing from their worthynes, but 
commend their good fortunes. When I 
looke backe to my predecessors, I dare 
compare with none in desert, but with 
the last I would I might also compare 
with him in the frutes of my service. You 
may thynke me too ydle and folysh thus 
to trouble you with these foleryes : beare 
with me I praye you, and burne them, 
and let that be an expiatory sacrifice for 
this my faulte. Gifts gyven to oulde men 
serve but as Mary Magdalen’s oyntment, 
to helpe to burye them ; yet that comforts 
age, and in the ende serveth for good and 
necessarye use. On Sundaye last, and 
upon an occasion unexpected, I cast out 
some few wordes to his Mati¢ as a prepa- 
rative of my sute, which he did gracy- 
ously accept, and therupon I have synce 
presumed to speake unto hym more at 
large by a fewe lynes in wrytinge. Yf it 
please ye to afforde furtherance unto yt, 
you shall gyve me great comfourt, and 
make my debte and obligacion unto you 
greater and stronger, which, in true and 
honest frendshippe and affection, is al- 
redye seconde to none. Yf you mislyke yt, 
let this chylde dye in the cradelle, for I 
will never importune his Ma‘y in any 
thing that maye seme unto you inconve- 
nient for me to aske, or for his gracious 
and princelye wysedome to grante. And 
so I recommend my selfe to your good 
favour, and you to the Almighty, and, 
whylest I have being, will ever be your 
honest, true, and affectionate poore frende 
to command, xs eG." 


Lord Ellesmere’s character is agree- 
ably illustrated by some familiar let- 
ters to his son, (393, 449, 479,) in 
which the little incidents in his fa- 
mily are detailed with an affectionate 
anxiety, which it is highly pleasing to 
remark. The ‘‘ papers” carry us down 
to his creation as Viscount Brackley, 
on the 7th November 1616, and the 
birth of a grandson, the heir of his 
son and successor, Sir John Egerton. 
for whom the King stood godtather, 
A piece of merriment of the King’s 
upon the birth of this little one, leads 
us to another legal worthy of that age 
of great men. The King remarked 
that he was sure the child would not 
be named James, but Edward, after 
the Lord Chief Justice; (p. 80.) asly 
allusion to the feud between Lord E]- 
lesmere and Sir Edward Coke, which, 
being aggravated by many personal 
and political considerations, raged at 
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that time with great violence. Coke’s 
character, however, stands in this 
volume in a very honourable light. 
Archbishop Abbot, fired with a Calvi- 
nistic zeal for the burning of two he- 
retics, writes to Lord Ellesmere to 
exclude Coke from the commission for 
their trial, and afterwards, when he 
had done so, to thank him for the 
choice he had made. Such an inci- 
dent is ‘‘ more than mille testes” to 
the uprightness of the Chief Justice, 
and in confirmation of the general im- 
pression as to the character of the 
Archbishop. 

Of Bacon we have several new bio- 
graphical details well worthy of con- 
sideration. His appointment in the 
Star Chamber may now be cleared 
from a good deal of mistake into which 
all his biographers have fallen, and 
Mr. Collier has adduced reasons for 
thinking he was at one time secretary 
to Sir Robert Cecyll. His pecuniary 
distresses scarcely needed confirma- 
tion, but every thing relating to him 
is valuable, and a melancholy interest 
attaches even to the following other- 
wise insignificant paper. 


‘¢T, Morgan Colman, have received 
from the right honourable the Baron of 
Ellesmere, Lord Highe Chancellor of 
England, by the hands of Mr. Arthur 
Manwayringe, a Jewell of Susanna, made 
of gould, sett with diamonds and rubys, 
upon which I lent to Sir Frauncis Bacon, 
Knight, fiftie pounds; I saye received the 
said Jewell, the xxjst. August, 1604. 
Mor. Cotman.” (p. 395.) 


The illustrations of the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbury are very valu- 
able, and singularly interesting as 
traits of the times; but we can only 
refer to them at pp. 470 and 473. 
Mills’s case, for extortion in the 
Star Chamber, and Daniel’s case, 
respecting Essex’s letters, are two 
other causes célébres which receive 
much new light (pp. 316, 327, 357, 
358) ; but we must come to a close. 
English History is much indebted to 
Lord Francis Egerton, and Mr. Col- 
lier, and it must be a high gratifica- 
tion to the members of the Camden 
Society to find that their sovereigns 
can be made conducive to the produc- 
tion of volumes at once so ample, inte- 
resting, and valuable. 
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Stradling Correspondence: A Series of 
Letters written in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; with Notices of the family 
of Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle, 
co. Cardigan. Edited by the Rev. 
John Montgomery Traherne, J/.4. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 356. 

THE family of Stradling was of 
considerable importance and distinc- 
tion during the sixteenth century. 
They had for many generations allied 
themselves to families of high rank ; 
and Sir Edward Stradling, to whom 
the letters contained in this volume are 
addressed, was thus of kin to various 
personages of weight both in the 
country and at court. 

The present letters appear to have 
been thought of sufficientimportance by 
their receiver, to be copied into a book 
for their preservation; and the MS, 
having come into the possession of 
C. G. Young, esq. York Herald, it is 
to him, conjointly with the Editor, 
that the public is indebted for their 
publication. 

Such ancient letters as have been 
preserved in the way we have men- 
tioned, are not likely to contain, on 
the whole, so much interesting matter 
as those which owe their existence to 
accident. At the time, they were 
stored up on account of their import- 
ance with reference to private and 
personal business. Of this the in- 
terest has, generally speaking, passed 
away; whilst it is the news letter, 
referring to public events or rumours, 
or the mere tittle-tattle of old times, 
which at the time would be regarded as 
trifling and insignificant, that is now 
the most valuable as illustrating an- 
cient manners, opinions, and senti- 
ments. Itis on this account that the 
Paston Letters, which were accidentally 
preserved in the originals, are more 
valuable than the Plumpton Corre- 
spondence, which, though of the same 
period, relates chiefly to business af- 
fairs, originally of importance to the 
parties, and was therefore, as the 
present series, copied into a book. 

There can, however, be no doubt 
that it is desirable to preserve all 
documents proceeding from, or relating 
to, persons of such historical import- 
ance as many of those who occur in 
this volume. Some may illustrate the 


character of the writer where they do 
not unfold any new fact ; and indeed 
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it is impossible for any one to foresee 
to what results they may, in combi- 
nation with other documents, occa- 
sionally lead. 

In the early part of the volume are 
several letters relating to the bestowal 
of a rich Welsh heiress, Barbara 
Gamage, afterwards Countess of Lei- 
cester, from which we have derived 
some entertainment in collecting the 
following particulars: her father John 
Gamage, esq. dicd on the 8th Sept. 
1584, leaving her his sole heir, and of 
the age of twenty-two years and up- 
wards. She was thus just out of the 
reach of the Queen’s Court of Wards, 
and of her Majesty’s hungry train of 
courtiers; but they still were ready to 
contend by their power and influence 
for that which they could not obtain 
by form of law. Not having any 
uncle, she naturally fell under the care 
of Sir Edward Stradling, who was her 
cousin-german, his mother having 
been Katharine, daughter of SirThomas 
Gamage, of Coity (by Margaret St. 
John of Bletsoe), whilst the Lord Ad- 
miral, Charles Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham (afterwards Earl of Nottingham,) 
stood in the same relationship, his 
mother being MargaretGamage, another 
daughter of Sir Thomas. Thejealousy 
of Lord Effingham was excited ; whilst 
the Lord Chamberlain (Lord Huns- 
don) and Sir Walter (then Mr.) Ralegh, 
who were both related to Mrs. Bar- 
bara through the Champernouns, also 
put in their claims to be consulted. 
Sir Edward Stradling was at the same 
time assailed by Sir James Croft, the 
Comptroller of the Queen’s House- 
hold, who had been endeavouring to 
negociate a marriage for his grandson 
with the heiress, previous to her fa- 
ther’s decease; ‘‘and nowe, fyndinge 
that Mr. Gamage is dead, yo" wiefe 
hathe taken the gentlewoman forceblie 
from Herbert Croft, and as a prisoner 
dothe soe detayne her as he cannot 
have accesse unto her; which injurye, 
consideringe how the case standeth 
betwixt them, is verey strange.” But 
above all, the Secretary of State, Sir 
Francis Walsingham, signified to the 
young lady’s protectors the pleasure of 
her Majesty and the Lords of the 
Council. The parties in power, how- 
ever, aware that they were somewhat 
exceeding theirjust prerogatives, seem 
to have been at a loss how to act. At 


first the Sheriff was ordered to take 
possession of the heiress, and deliver 
her to the Lords of the Council; and 
next Mr. Secretary communicated her 
Majesty’s pleasure that she should be 
re-delivered to Sir Edward Stradling, 
and by him brought up to Court and 
placed in the custody of the Lord 
Chamberlain. This second order was 
given on the 20th of September, only 
twelve days after the father’s death; 
but Sir Edward had made such good 
use of the interval that he had already 
not only arranged but accomplished* 
the alliance with Robert Sydney, the 
younger brother of the renowned Sir 
Philip. It is evident that this match 
was formed in obedience to the wishes 
of his very powerful neighbour and 
ancient ally and kinsman, the Earl of 
Pembroke, whose Countess was Robert 
Sydney’s sister. It was an alliance 
so undeniably honourable for the 
heiress, that it ultimately gave satis- 
faction to all parties, with the excep- 
tion of the forlorn Maister Herbert 
Croft. Such, indeed, was Sir Edward’s 
promptitude, that the important step 
was known to Sir Francis Walsingham 
on the 21st of September, the next day 
to the date of the letter we have already 
cited; and he now wrote again in a 
different strain. This latter despatch, 
with that of Sir Walter Ralegh on the 
subject, we shall here quote as re- 
markable specimens of the present col- 
lection : 

‘¢ To the right worshipfull my very lov- 
inge frend, S* Edwarde Stradlinge, 
Knight. 

S', Wheras I wrotte by my other I’res 
that her Mats pleasure was that you 
should take an especiall care that the 
gentlewoman, younge Mrs. Gamadge, 
should not any waye intangle her selfe by 
promise for marriadge, but should be 
safely conveyed up hither to the L. Cham- 
berlayn : beinge nowe secreatly given to 





* —‘ for yt the messinger affirmeth 
that he came to your howse ¢wo howres 
after the mariadge sollempnised, there is 
no fault layde upon you by her Matie; 
the mariadge beinge generallye well liked 
of, savinge by suche here as are partyes to 
the cawse.” Letter of Sir F. Walsing- 
ham, dated the 27th Sept. (p. 30.) It is 
evident from this that Sir Edw. Stradling 
never relinquished possession of the lady 
to the Sheriff, but the marriage was 
hastened to avoi such an interference. 
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understande that for the good will you 
beare unto the Earle of Pembrocke, you 
meane to further what you may younge 
Mr. Robert Sydney, I can not but incorage 
you to proceed therin, for that I know ler 
Mate will noe way mislike therof: besyds 
the L. Chamberlaine, Mr. Rawley, and 
the rest of the younge Gentlewoman’s 
kynsfolkes doe greatly desyre yt. For 
my particular, in the respect of the good 
will I beare to the younge gentleman 
amongest the rest of his frends, I doe 
thinke my self greatly beholdinge to you 
for your frendshipp showed unto him 
therin, w° I shall be gladde anye waye to 
requite. And soe in hast I comitt you to 
Gode. At the Courte, the xxi of Sep- 
tember, 1584. 
Yor assured frend, 
Fra. WALSINGHAM. 


It was four days after this, that 
both Lord Howard of Effingham and 
Mr. Ralegh wrote, each ‘‘ from the 
Courte,”’ and probably after communi- 
cation, in great anger to Sir Edward 
Stradling. From Ralegh’s letter, which 
we append, we think it is evident that 
Walsingham was not dealing truly in 
saying that ‘‘ Mr. Rawley”’ knew and 
approved of the projected match with 
Robert Sydney. 


“To the R. worshipfull St Edward 
Stradlinge, Knighte. 

‘¢ Sin Epwarpe, Her Majestye hath 
nowe thrise caused letters to be written 
unto you, that you suffer not my kins- 
woman to be boughte and solde in Wales, 
without her Mates pryvetye, and the con- 
sent or advise of my L. Chamberlayne and 
my selfe, her father’s cosen germayns: 
consideringe she hath not anie niror kyn 
nor better; her father and my selfe came 
of twoe systers, S* Phillipp Champer- 
nowne daughters: I doubte not but, all 
other perswasion sett aparte, you will sa- 
tisfie her Highnes ; and withall do us that 
curtesie as to acquaint us with her mat- 
chinge. Yf you desire anie matche for 
her of youre owne kyon, yf you acquaynt 
us withall, you shall fynde us readye to 
yeilde to anie reason. I hope, S', you will 
deale herein most advisedlie; and herein 
you shall ever fynde us redye to requite 
you in all things in our power. And soe 
with my verie hartye comendac’ons I 
end. In haste. From the Courte, the 
xxvit of September 1584. 

‘* Your moste willinge frend, 
‘*W. RALEGH.”’ 

There are other letters from the 
Countess of Warwick, by marriage 
the bridegroom’s aunt, and herself a 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XIV. 
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cousin of the Stradlings ; and from Sir 
Henry Sydney, K. G. his father ; dated 
respectively the 28th and 29th of 
September, thanking Sir Edward for 
the part he had taken ; and before the 
lapse of another month Sir Henry 
Sydney and the Earl of Pembroke 
both write to Sir Edward Stradling to 
procure the election of Robert Sydney 
to Parliament for the shire of Gla- 
morgan, which was successfully ac- 
complished. 

The next matter we shall notice is 
one of more public concern. At p. 
257 we find a letter from two magis- 
trates of Somersetshire, complaining 
to those of Glamorgan, of persons 
coming from Wales, and making in- 
conveniently large purchases of grain 
at Bridgewater and the neighbouring 
markets, “and some of them appa- 
rently knowen to be unlawfull engros- 
sers, by whose doinges of engrossinge, 
the price of all sortes of grain in the 
markettes with us are greatly enhaunc- 
ed.”’ This complaint received the fol- 
lowing remarkable reply. 


‘*To of verie good Lorde the Lorde Thomas 
Poulet, and o* lovinge cosen Mr. Ed- 
ward Popham, Esquier. 

‘* After o* verie hartie commendac’ons. 
For aunswer unto yo'l’res of the xiij of this 
instant, touching the nomber of badgers,* 
and greate concours out of this country 
into the parties of Somerset and ells where, 
for corne and graine, we can doe no lesse 
then wittnes unto you that the dearth and 
wante at this p’nte (present) is suche as it 
greatlye urgethe the same. And if any 
were knowen unto us to make provision 
of any graine to be transported into any 
foraine parties, trulie we would not only 
sertifie yow therof, but use o* endevors by 
bindinge the parties to forbeare that trade. 
And if any be unto yow suspected in that 
behalfe, we thincke it verie reasonable 
that suche be restrained until they bringe 
from us or some of o* assocyates a serti- 
ficat unto yow, w*" we of o* partes will 
forbere to graunt unto any w“out theire 
bondes and good assurance that the same 
shalbe ymploied and spent w'tin this 
countie, and no where ells,and in the meane 
time in the behalfe of this com’onwelth, 
havinge considerac’on to this present time, 
we are to beseech yow that yor restraint 
extend no further then towardes suche 
as carie some proof or stronge suspic’on 





* ‘ A badger or buyer of corn to sell it 
again. Dardanarius, frumentirevenditor.”’ 
Littleton’s Latin Dictionary. 

3 
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or presumpce’on of yeveill disposition in 
this behalfe. And thus, forberinge yo 
farther trobles for this time, we moste 
hartely committ yow to God. St. Dona- 
tes, this xx‘" of Julii 1585. 

*« Yor lovinge fry’des, 

“ Epw. STRADLINGE,. 

‘“* WyLi1aAM MaTHEw.”’ 


With one more extract we must 
conclude. It is a letter from a fine 
hearty old fellow, Sir John Yonge of 
Bristol, the princely merchant who en- 
tertained Queen Elizabeth in that city 
for a whole week in 1574. 

“To the right wor. St Edwarde Strad- 
linge, Knight. 

** After my harty comendac’ons. 
Havinge occasion to use some frende in 
Wales for a bucke, coulde not call to 
mynde anye there soe fytte for myselfe to 
be bolde wall as wt you, and in noe 
other sorte then you shall comaunde me 
in Englande; and soe I prey you (uppon 
the receipte herof) to deliver this bearer 
a bucke, as I shall requyte you w" the like 
when you shall have occasion to sende unto 
mee, et cosi resto al comando di v’ra s™, 
London, the 12 of June 1581. 

‘«¢ Yr lovinge frind, Joan YoncE.” 


On the whole, it will be found that 
this series of letters reflects an im- 
portant light upon the domestic his- 
tory, and public as well as private 
connections, of several families of dis- 
tinction, particularly in South Wales; 
and the very satisfactory biographical 
and genealogical notes, appended by 
the Editor and his assistant friends, 
will contribute materially to their 
utility. 





The History of the Celtic Language. 
By Lachlan MacLean, F.S.0. &c. 
8vo. Glasgow. 1840. 


TO attempt the solution of local 
and personal appellations without the 
qualification of a competent know- 
ledge of the ancient tongues, is as if 
a lawyer should endeavour to defend a 
client without being in possession of 
the whole of the necessary evidence. 
Many etymological investigations are, 
however, undertaken by writers who 
have little or no acquaintance with 
the primitive dialects of the wide- 
spread Celtic, as spoken by our an- 
cestors. It is undoubtedly in this most 
ancient language that the roots of 
many of our terms applied to natural 
objects are to be sought ; and it is here 


that they are likely to be found, re- 
tained perhaps in aboriginal purity, 
by the people who still use the ancient 
speech. Many antiquarian and philo- 
logical writers have found the impos- 
sibility of doing justice to the subject 
of their inquiries without an acquaint- 
ance with the Gaélic, and our author 
gives the names of several who applied 
themselves successfully to remedy their 
deficiency ; but the list might have 
been considerably extended. We re- 
collect the late Godfrey Higgins, whose 
elaborate works our author appears 
not to have seen, remarking that much 
might be found among the Highlanders 
to prove their descent from the pri- 
mordial people of Asia; yet it is sur- 
prising that he who so indefatigably 
pursued his object, and acquired va- 
rious languages to facilitate his re- 
searches, should not have deemed the 
Celtic an indispensable acquisition. 
This language has been considered 
not merely useless, but it has been 
assailed as a relic of barbarity, the 
continuance of which has a strong 
tendency to retard the civilization and 
mental expansion of those who use it. 
Mr. MacLean states, that his ‘‘highest 
object is to draw the attention of men 
to the condition of a language blindly 
contemned—to induce them to do 
common justice to the living language 


‘of millions, hitherto so wofully neg- 


lected that those who preach it are 
not examined in it; so contemned, 
that the very Bible, the Word of God, 
the guide to eternal life, wants nearly 
nine complete chapters of the Book of 
Revelation!’”’ This is astounding, 
truly ; and reflects much discredit on 
the clergymen of the Highlands, and 
on the General Assembly. 

In the patriotic attempt to sustain 
the respect due to so venerable a 
language, the author labours with 
enthusiasm, and he treats the subject 
in a manner surprising for its bold- 
ness, and, in many points, its success ; 
the design being to prove, from com- 
parison with other languages, particu- 
larly the Hebrew and Chaldee, that 
the Gaélic is not only closely allied to 
these, but that it may be considered 
to retain in its vocables almost the 
identic terms used by the first created 
human beings! This is a startling 
announcement ; but, although we can- 
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not agree in many of his deductions, 
we are struck with numerous very 
curious coincidences. Indéed, the close 
correspondence of so many terms in 
those languages could not be matter of 
chance, but evinces a decided con- 
nexion. 

The simplicity ofalanguage bespeaks 
its antiquity, and shows that the peo- 
ple who use it must have been long in 
a primitive state of society. Civiliza- 
tion is the great reformer of language ; 
new terms must be invented with suc- 


cessive improvements; and writing, - 


our author observes, is a chief cause 
of alteration and confusion, from the 
endeavours of various tribes to impart 
different sounds to the vowels, and 
hence introducing new letters. In 
point of numbers, the Gaélic alphabet 
ranks lowest in a list of twenty-one 
which he enumerates, having only 
eighteen characters. 

The opinion of those who believe 
the Hebrew was the original language 
is held to be untenable, from the fact 
that on the confusion at Babel it must 
have undergone a change. ‘“ The He- 
brew being called after Heber, and 
this Heber being the great-grandson 
of Shem, the Shemetic must be 
three generations older than the He- 
brew. Japhet, again, being two years 
older than Shem, does it not follow 
that the Japhetic is older? And Noah 
being the father of both, what is the 
natural inference ?” 

1t seems peculiar in the Gaél to have 
no standard of their language, for ‘‘ the 
illiterate speak it with as much pro- 
priety as those who have received 
the advantage of education ; and that, 
as far as regards language merely, the 
common herd (shepherd) will under- 
stand the best orator.” 

Mr. MacLean assures us of this 
remarkable fact, alluding to the Far- 
nese celestial globe, a print of which 
embellishes his work, that ‘‘ any Celt, 
however illiterate, will name the figures 
(constellations), and name them, too, as 
at their first-named institution!” His 
main point is to shew that his mother 
tongue is the language of Nature, and 
that Adam, in giving names to beasts 
of the field and fowls of the air, echoed 
their several voices or notes; and he 
adduces the appellations of many 
animals which both in Celtic and 
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Hebrew are singularly expressive of 
their peculiar cries. For example, Bua 
or Bo, a Cow, in imitation of its low- 
ing; Tarau, a Bull; Hebrew, Thora, 
and Tor ; Goar, a Goat, and Goar-aur, 
the Sky-goat, or Snipe, which utters a 
similar note; Lad’, a Calf; Ore, a 
Sow; Cuag, the Cuckoo, &c. The 
Dove is called Iunan, from its plaintive 
note—‘‘ And he sent forth (my, 
Iune,) a dove.”’ Genesis, viii. 8.* 
Language must be analysed by tak- 
ing its roots; to this plan Mr. M. has 
adhered. Many of his etymologies and 
remarks are very ingenious, and the fit- 
ness of the expressions toconvey the pro- 
per ideais often very striking. Thunder, 
when near, has a short, abrupt sound, 
and is called Tarrinn; when loud, 
with lengthened reverberations, it is 
Tairnean ; and when distant and mur- 
muring it is described as Toraman. 
Uisg, water, which appears through- 
out Britain as usk, wisc, isc, esk, is 
very probably from the gushing sound 
as it passes over a pebbly channel. 
Snaoishin, the Gaélic word for snuff, 
from which it is thought comes the - 
word sneeze, is expressive of its audible 
inhalation ; while sreohart is the pro- 
per term for sneeze, in English the 
cause being put for the effect. The 
Quern or handmill, worked by two 
women, strikingly coincides with the 
scriptural allusion to the operation of 
grinding, and the name is evidently ex- 
pressive of the rotundity of form and 
circular motion. Bra, another term 
given to it, is supposed to arise from 
the sound while at work, but our author 
observes that it is an emblem of eter- 
nity, corresponding with the Hebrew 
812, bra, tocreate. May not its effect 
in producing meal, a substance neces- 
sary to life, give some propriety to the 
idea of creation, or the prolongation of 
human existence? Braist, a brooch, 
may be so called because it is round like 
a Bra; but does Bra’at, the thorax, re- 
ceive its name because the place where 





* We must dissent from some other of 
his deductions. Thename ofthis emblem 
of inoffensiveness was not likely to furnish 
an appellation for a General ; and we can- 
not believe that the Maclans of Glenco 
preserve the name. This clan, we ima- 


gine, would not rejoice in an epithet which 
might indicate ‘‘ a pigeon heart.” 
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the brooch is fixed? Did this part of 
the human body receive no name until 
the savage had learned to form a clasp 
for his sagum ? 

Our author is well qualified to com- 
pile an interesting comparative voca- 
bulary ; but he is so deeply imbued with 
the Cabalistic mania, that it enables 
him to solve, to his own satisfaction, 
the most complicated appellations. 
There is truth, no doubt, in much that 
he says about oracular terms; but 
surely he carries the subject too far 
when he instances Cual, Conan, Ouran, 
and other Celtic heroes, as bearing 
names allusive to serpent worship, 
dog-star adoration, &c. The most pro- 
found seanachies could never dream 
of such mysterious origins as are given 
to the expressive names of clans and 
localities. Tribes may retain patrony- 
mics from remote ancestors who bore 
names applied to animals ; but does it 
follow that the appellation had a my- 
thological reference? Gaélic etymo- 
logists are quite at fault, if Lochaber is 
the lake of the solar priests, the various 
Pits in Scotland allusive to Python, or 
the serpent worship, and Argyle sig- 
nificant of the dog-star god ! 

There was, it is probable, a lingering 
veneration for serpent worship among 
the votaries of Druidism ; and it is an 
original supposition that the expul- 
sion of that sect gave rise to the 
tradition of St. Patrick’s banishment 
of the serpents from Ireland, but were 
the Munros (Roich in the vernacular) 
Round-Tower worshippers ? 

The Taugairm, cry to or invoca- 
tion of Tau, is a remarkable relic of 
paganism, which has not been aban- 
doned more than 70 or 80 years. 
The worship of the Swan, or Hellen- 
ism, is noticed; and the Gaélic name 
for this bird, Eala, is said to be caba- 
listic. It is a poetical term; and we 
are inclined to think it is simply gheadh 
gheala, pronounced Yea’eala, the 
white goose ; for gheadh is its generic 
name. 

One accustomed to search for such 
solutions, will no doubt often satisfy 
himself he has found them. Kilcon- 
quhar, is explained as the place of se- 
pulture of the dog worshippers, the 
anubis of Egypt. But we deem it 
unnecessary to go further, when it is 
plainly the Kil (Cell) of Conachar. 

The natural origin of the Celtic, and 
its connexion with antient religious 


rites, is believed to account for the 
tenacity with which the people adhere 
to their language. ‘‘It is a sacred 
language, the emanation from the 
Gods! and inseparably incorporated 
with their history and their worship. 
Its appellatives, as descriptive, regulate 
their gala days, and these days regu- 
late their husbandry.”” A competent 
knowledge of the history of the lan- 
guage, Mr. MacLean believes would 
assist missionaries, by enabling them 
more easily to convince the heathen of 
the superstitious structure of their re- 
ligions. He gives a list of nearly 
600 Welsh and Gaélic words, shewing 
their close affinity ; a Highland friend 
of ours, now living in Carmarthen, has 
furnished us with a list of more than 
1600, the similarity of which is 
obvious. The volume is on the whole 
an important accession to Celtic lite- 
rature, and will interest the inquirer 
into lingual affinities. 





A Topographical and Historical Guide 
to the Isle of Wight, comprising au- 
thentic accounts of its antiquities, 
natural productions, and romantic 
scenery. By Thomas Brettell. 8vo. 


THE whole line of the Southamp- 
ton Railway being now open, the im- 
patient tourist may be set down 
among the romantic scenery of the 
Isle of Wight in four hours from the 
time of his quitting the smoky metro- 
polis. To such an one we recommend 
this new Guide, which we have test- 
ed, and proved an agreeable and in- 
structive companion. We may add 
that we have found it generally cor- 
rect, and that it contains much new 
and useful matter. Books of this 
description, however, cannot be com- 
piled wholly free from errors: and we 
shall point out a few matters which 
have fallen under our observation, in 
the hope of seeing them very shortly 
rectified in a new edition. 

Speaking of the Well in the Court 
Yard at Carisbrook Castle, the author 
says, (p. 98,) ‘‘ the well is 300 feet deep, 
and cut through the solid rock 200 
feet ;” while three pages afterwards he 
states, ‘‘The well is of a very unu- 
sual depth, being upwards of 200 
feet,” &c. This agrees with the account 
given in the Beauties of England and 
Wales, which, perhaps, Mr. Brettell 
consulted. The former statement, 
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however, we believe to be the more 
correct, as it tallies with that 
of the man who has~ the charge 
of the well, and with the depth as 
calculated from the time a substance 
takes in coming to the water. 

The Castle guide, however, disa- 
grees with the latter part of our quo- 
tation from Mr. Brettell, as he tells 
the visitor that there is only 25 feet 
of masonry, the rest of the depth being 
cut through the solid rock. There 
is 90 feet of water in the well. Ano- 
ther well, in the Keep, has been long 
since partially filled up; but that in 
the Castle Yard is still in daily use, 
and as there can be little difficulty in 
ascertaining its depth, it seems most 
probable that those on the spot are 
right in their account. 

In p. 166, while on the subject of 
Niton Church, we read: ‘‘ Near the 
church are.the steps of the antient 
stone cross, supposed to have been 
used for the ceremony of baptism :” 
the latter part of this statement is an 
absurdity—the rain water now lies in 
the hollow made for the reception of 
the shaft of the cross. The four re- 
maining steps are altogether six feet 


igh. 

Mr. Brettell’s descriptions of the 
old churches and buildings are not 
very minute; but we have no doubt 
sufficiently so for the generality of 
tourists—antiquaries must see with 
their own eyes. 

At Shalfleet we sought the arms 
mentioned in p. 110 as ornamenting 
some of the windows, but without 
success. 

Ventnor, formerly celebrated for its 
romantic cove and picturesque mill, is 
now rapidly assuming the character 
of a modern watering place: the old 
mill, so celebrated by artists, is pulled 
down, and a new building erected on 
the cliff in its place. The shore, how- 
ever, with its pretty waterfall, will 
still amply repay the visit of the 
tourist. 

‘¢ On the most elevated point (of Ap- 
puldurcombe Park) there is an obelisk 
of Cornish granite, seventy feet high, 
erected in 1774 to the memory of Sir 
Robert Worsley, by his grandson Sir 
Richard, the last Baronet.’’ P.191. 


This obelisk was struck by light- 
ning in 1831, and still more damaged 
by a storm in 1836, so that only 
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25 feet of it remains erect. The ruin 
called Cooke’s Castle, we believe to 
be artificial. It was built by Sir 
Richard Worsley on an eminence 
about a mile from the mansion of 
Appuldurcombe, as an object in the 
landscape, and is said to have been 
suggested by a castle he saw during 
his travels in Italy, In his History, 
however, we suppose to favour the 
illusion, he describes it as ‘‘ the ruin 
of an ancient castle, which serves as a 
point of view from the house.” Col. 
Cooke, from whom we presume the 
castle was named, was one of King 
Charles the First’s staunchest friends, 
and much with him during his con- 
finement at Carisbrook Castle. 

In p. 150, the tall spiral rock which 
gave name to the Needles, is stated to 
have been the furthest from the is- 
land, and to have disappeared about 
60 years ago—it fell, being under- 
mined by the waves, in 1764, now 
rather nearer to 80 than 60 years 
since—and its situation was between 
the second and third rock, reckoning 
from the outermost. 

At p. 177, the new Hotel at Black 
Gang Chine, is said to be under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Reeves— 
Rose is the name. 


—~ 


Specifications for Practical Architec- 
ture, preceded by an Essay on the de- 
cline of excellence in the structure 
and in the science of modern English 
Buildings. By Alfred Bartholomew, 
Architect, 8vo. 


THE larger portion of this volume 
being entirely of a technical nature, 
must be allowed to rest on its own 
particular merits. It would not be 
interesting to any of our readers ex- 
cept those who are practically engaged 
in building, to convey, in a review, 
even if we were able to do so, anything 
of the nature of the various specifica- 
tions for building which are given as 
precedents in the work. 

It is a subject of deep interest to the 
employer, and one of much import- 
ance to the architect, to obtaina ju- 
dicious specification of any work which 
may be requisite to be done. An ill 
drawn specification will inevitably in- 
volve the former in unexpected ex- 
penses, and as certainly injure the 
reputation of the architect: the only 
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person to whom it can be profitable 
would be a knavish contractor. The 
requisites of such an instrument should 
be perspicuity and candour: if the 
builder clearly understood what he 
had to perform, there would be 
little opportunity for dispute or com- 
plaint ; whilst an ambiguously worded 
instrument can only operate either to 
draw the employer into a lawsuit with 
his contractor, if the latter is keen and 
knavish on the one hand, or to lead 
a more honest but less knowing trades- 
man and his sureties into ruin and 
bankruptcy. 

The portion of the work with which 
we are most concerned is the intro- 
duction, in which matters of a scien- 
tific, critical, and descriptive charac- 
ter aretouched upon. The author has 
adopted a novel style of writing, hav- 
ing deviated from the common road of 
connected language, to deliver his sen- 
timents or set down his experience in 
the form of independent sentences, 
which, to many readers, may appear 
somewhat oracular. 

There is, however, much truth and 
good sense in many of the original ob- 
servations of the author, and a fund of 
useful information has been collected 
on the various branches of architec- 
ture and building, and on collateral 
matters connected with them. 

We must content ourselves with ex- 
tracting at random a few of the au- 
thor’s remarks, and we own that we 
are inclined to concur with the general 
scope of those he has made on that 
bane of science, competition. 


‘‘ What every respectable architect who 
has any real professional business to per- 
form does think of competition, may be 
gathered from the well-known fact, that 
none such is found to send in a compe- 
tition design unless he possess or fancy that 
he possess direct influence for obtaining 
the prize. I never heard of any one who 
did not behind the scenes avow this. 

“If to be perpetually embroiled with 
committees and with the public, and to be 
sneering at the successful candidates ; 

““If to compete fifty times and gain 
nothing, or to succeed only with the hu- 
miliating feeling of direct influence and 
the outwitting of others ; 

“« Tf after a life of professional drudgery 
and success, to die like Francis Goodwin, 
a pauper ; 

“Tf this unchristian, ungentlemanly, 
and unprofessional irritation—if this hu- 


miliating partiality—if this useless labour, 
this abject poverty, and this miserable 
death,—be ‘certainly a benefit to the 
profession,’ from such a profession I would 
wish to be spared.’’ Pref. xl. xli. 


It would be in vain, in the limits 
which we assign to a review, to go 
through the author’s grand catalogue of 
errors, evils, and defects in our modern 
architecture, orto touch uponthecauses 
which have led to the decline and the 
present low state of the science: our 
readers will find them fully detailed in 
the work, and we think there is great 
truth in the ensuing observations on 
our modern structures, and the flimsy 
nature of the materials of which they 
are constructed. 


‘* What are the best of the major part 
of modern buildings ? Is it of the sublime 
Doric order, he consorts his tryglyphs 
alternately with vulgar glazed casements, 
which illuminate some vile thezzanine or 
lumber-room, some broom-store or pot- 
closet, which may be better placed in some 
other part of the premises. 

‘Is ita copy of a Christian cathedral 
or other church, its stone vaultings are 
made of plaster, its oaken beams are of 
the same composition, buffed over to ap- 
pear intrinsic ; no  stone-work, no 
canopies, no pinnacles, no fiying but- 
tresses, no rich tracery, no scripture his- 
tories in stained glass make it appear a 
rich offering worthy of a people privately 
richer than most that ever existed before.” 


The injudicious use of Bath stone, 
and the evils to which its introduction 
lead, are very ably detailed in the fol- 
lowing extract : the truth of the obser- 
vations must be plain enough to every 
one who has inspected the structures 
alluded to. 


‘Of the churches which have been 
built within less than the last twenty 
years, wherever this material has been 
made use of, hardly one exists in which 
more or less dilapidation in the stone-work 
has not already taken place; the restora- 
tions of Henry 7th’s Chapel at Westmin- 
ster, only just finished, of the very choicest 
and of the most carefully selected speci- 
mens of this perishable and grim material, 
are, it is to be deplored, already crumbling 
away; parts of the columns of the park 
lodges near the Regent Circus have already 
fallen to dust; already are the columns of 
All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, fret- 
ting away, and the stone casing of the 
tower of the same Church is flawed in 
many places. St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
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pital, built by JamesGibbs, is also a memo- 
rable instance of the folly of using perish- 
able and ill-coloured stone, the whole of 
the range of buildings around the court of 
this extensive establishment, although 
built only about two-thirds of the time of 
Wren’s buildings, are in the most lamenta- 
ble state of decomposition, while the 
stone-work of the two hospital gates next 
Smithfield, and that of the Church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, built of Portland 
stone by the same architect, are scarcely 
affected by time, and remain of the most 
beautiful colour.’’ 292, 294. 


The author is an advocate for the 
good old method of building, in which 
solid materials and sound workman- 
ship were deemed safer and stronger 
than flimsy imitations and adhesive 
cements. We confess ourselves rather 
startled by his following ‘assertion :— 

‘* A single pound of glue sold retail by 
the joiner, without the enormous expense 
of labour bestowed in the use of it, costs 
as much as two pounds of brass. Omit 
the glue from a modern house, and that 
saving alone will be sufficient to purchase 
a handrail and balusters of brass, and to 
stud the doors of the fabric with bosses of 
bronze.” 


The volume contains, in addition to 
the closely printed letter press, a 
number of woodcuts,.amply illustrat- 
ing the assertions of the author. Mr. 
Bartholomew has added a valuable 
book to the present stock of architec- 
tural works, the great majority of 
which are no better than compilations 
of old works—new modelled, and we 
have little doubt its originality and in- 
formation will render it a standard 
work, 








Reliquie Antique : Scraps from ancient 
manuscripts, illustrating chiefly En- 
glish Literature and the English 
Language. Parts IV. and V. 


THE curiosity and the variety of 
this Miscellany are maintained even 
better than we anticipated. The pre- 
sent numbers contain nearly fifty 
articles, long or short, most of them 
in old English, and each curious in 
its kind. We scarcely know which 
to point out as most remarkable; but 
we will give, by way of specimen, a 
brief extract from a Treatise of Venery, 
written by William Twety, huntsman 
to King Edward the Second, who in- 
forms us that the animals we now call 
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stags were formerly only so called for 
two years of their lives; for 


‘the fyrst yere he is a calfe, the secunde 
yere a broket, the .iij. yere a spayer, the 
-liij. yere a stagg, the.v. yere a greet stagge, 
the .vj. yere a hert at the first hed,’’ 


and so on, a hart ever after, with va- 
rious distinctions, according to the 
growth of his antlers. 


‘* And when the hert is take, ye shal 
blowe .iiij. motys, and shal be defeted as 
of other bestes, and if your houndes be 
bold, and have slayn the hert with 
streynth of huntyng, ye shul have the 
skyn, and he that undoth him shal have 
the shuldre, be lawe of venery, and the 
houndes shal be rewardid with the nekke 
and with the bewillis, with the fee, and 
thei shall be etyn undir the skyn, and 
therfore it is clepid the quarre, and the 
hed shal be brout hom to the lord, and 
the skyn; the nex, the gargilon, above 
the tayle, forched on the ryght honde. 
Than blow at the dore of the halle the 
pryse.” 

The “ Proverbs of King Alfred,” 
or, as they are termed in the body of 
the composition, ‘‘ the sawen of kinc 
Alfred,” are a series of poetical stanzas 
of very high antiquity, though ob- 
viously not the composition of King 
Alfred himself, as we observe the 
recent writer of his life in ‘‘ The New 
General Biographical Dictionary ”’ has 
imagined them to be, at the same time 
asserting that no copy was extant. 
They are here printed from two ver- 
sions, the original of one of which is 
at Cambridge, and the other at Ox- 
ford. We take a stanza breathing 
sentiments very characteristic of our 
great national civiliser : 


Thus quad Alfred, 
Englene frovere, 

May no riche king 

ben onder Crist selves, 
bote thif he be booc-lerid 
& he writes well kenne 

& bote he cunne letteris 
lokin him selven 

wu he sule his lond 
laweliche holden. 


The memoir of John Arderne, a 
leche, who “fro the first pestelence 
that was in the yere of our Lord 1349, 
duelled in Newerke in Notingham- 


schire, unto the yere of our Lord 1370, 
and ther helid many men of fistula 
is a very early and curious 


” 


in ano, 
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specimen of surgical advertisement : 
among the patients whose cases he 
adduces, are Sir Adam Everington, of 
Laxton in the Clay, beside Tuxford ; 
Reginald Lord Grey de Wilton ; Sir 
Henry Blackborne, Treasurer to the 
Prince of Wales; &c. It is such a 
relic as we should scarcely have ex- 
pected of that period. We may remark 
that ‘‘the Vale of Benare”’ (p. 192) is 
evidently Bevare (Belvoir) ; and in p. 
149 we believe the name Turner should 
be Fermor. 

The following brief article on the 
stature of some of the most remark- 
able characters of the world, is an 
extraordinary production :— 


‘* The longitude of men folowyng. 

Moyses xiij. fote and viij. ynches and 
half. 

Cryste vj. fote and iij. ynches. 

Our Lady vj. fote and viij. ynches. 

Crystoferus xvij. fote and viij. ynches. 

Kyng Alysaunder iiij. fote and v. ynches. 

Colbronde xvij. fote and ij. ynches and 
halfe. 

Sir Ey. [Guy of Warwick ?] x. fote iij. 
ynches and half. 

Seynt Thomas of Caunturbery vij. fote 
save a ynche. 

Long Mores, a man of Yrelonde borne, 
and servaunt to Kyng Edward the iiijth 
vj. fote and x. ynches and half.” 


This last paragraph, whilst it fur- 
nishes the probable date of this com- 
position, contains, perhaps, the only 
authentic information of the whole; 
as in the old chronicles and old gene- 
alogies we wade through a long apo- 
crypha before we arrive at genuine 
history. The traditional tallness of 
Archbishop Becket is, however, pro- 
bably well founded. It is remarkable 
that in another article, a few pages on, 
the legendary stature of our first pro- 
genitor is also related : 


“* The Clerkys question. Of whate state 
was Adam whan he was made? The 
Maisters answer. A man of xxx. wynter 
of age. C. And of whate length was 
Adam? M. Of iiij. score and vj. enchys 
[seven feet two.] C. How longe lived 
Adam in this worlde? MM. ix. c. and 
xxx'Y wynter, and afterwarde in hell tyll 
the Passion of our lord God.” (Questions 
bitwene the Maister of Oxinford and his 
Scoler, temp. Hen. V. p. 230.) 


There are several curious pieces of 
poetry, but none from which we can 


conveniently make a short extract, 
8 
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unless it be one stanza of a song in 
praise of London, of the time of Henry 
V. each stanza of which has the same 
concluding line by way of burden. 
Stronge be the walles aboute the stondis, 
Wise be the people that within the dwelles, 
Fresshe is thy river, with his lusty strandis, 
Blithe be thy chirches, wele sownyng are thy 
belles, [excelles, 
Rich be thy marchauntis in substaunce that 
Faire be thy wives, right lovesom, white and 
small, 
Clere be thy virgyns, lusty under kellys, 
London ! thowe arte the flowre of cities all. 


The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gotham, Edited by James Orchard 
Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A. 12mo. 


THIS is a new edition of what is 
called ‘‘ a popular chap-book,”’ and is 
reprinted from a copy printed at Hull 
in the present century. Such a text 
appears to us to have scarcely deserved 
the compliment thus paid it; and all 
that can be said in its favour is, that 
it is curious to know how long a work 
of this kind has maintained its popu- 
larity, and it may be worth while to 
compare its language with previous 
editions. The latter presumed use, 
however, appears to us very problem- 
atical; for, whilst every original com- 
position of antiquity possesses some 
value as a monument of the language 
employed at the time and place where 
it was written, those versions which 
have been gradually corrupted, and 
yet, perhaps, imperfectly modernized, 
must be hazardous guides for a phi- 
lological inquirer. We make these 
remarks as generally applicable to 
questions of the kind: and will now 
say that we think more-thanks are 
due to the Editor for the interesting 
observations collected in his preface 
than for his text. We learn from it 
that these Tales were formed into a 
chap-book so early as the commence- 
ment of the 16th century, and some 
have attributed them to Dr. Andrew 
Borde, the well-known progenitor of 
Merry-Andrews. What MSS. there are 
we are not told; but it is shown that 
the reproach upon this devoted village 
of Nottinghamshire has been proverbial 
and popular for many centuries. The 
“* foles of Gotham ”’ are mentioned in 
the Widkirk Plays (or ‘* Towneley 
Mysteries,” p. 88) ; they are frequently 
alluded to by writers of the reign of 
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Elizabeth ; and the comedian Kemp, 
who was noticed in our May number, 
performed the ‘‘ applauded merriments 
of the men of Goteham.” They were 
enlisted into political warfare in the 
reign of Charles I.; and even so late 
as 1798 was published a pamphlet 
of that character, under the title of 
‘* Libellus, or a Brief Sketch of the 
Kingdom of Gotham.” 


‘* Rejoice, ye happy Gothamites, rejoice !” 


as Churchill sung; your fame is pe- 
rennial, But there is a beginning to 
all things; and when your reputation 
was first acquired the antiquary would 
be glad to ascertain. It is attributed 
to an incident in the reign of John; 
but this, of course, is a tale like the 
rest, and, as far as appears, it is not 
related earlier than by Throsby, in 
the year 1797; for Mr. Halliwell is 
incorrect in stating that the subject is 
at all noticed by Thoroton, the old 
county historian. It is true that 
Throsby’s work is in part a reprint of 
Thoroton, but in this matter it is 
original, The proverb is noticed by 
Fuller in his Worthies, and comment- 
ed on with his usual good sense, sea- 
soned with quaint humour : 


‘*Here (he says) two things may be 

observed: 1. Men in all ages have made 
themselves merry with singling out some 
place, and fixing the staple of stupidity 
and stolidity therein. Thus the Phrygians 
were accounted the fools of all Asia, and 
the anvils for other men’s wits to work 
upon. Sero sapiunt Phryges. Phryx 
nisi ictus non sapit. In Grecia take a 
single city, and then Abdera in Thracia 
carried it away for dull-heads,—Abderi- 
tane pectora plebis habes. (Martial, lib. 
10.) But for a whole country, commend 
us to the Boeotians for block-heads, and 
Beoticum ingenium is notoriously known. 
In Germany auris Batava is taken by the 
Poet (Martial) for a dull ear, which hath 
no skill in witty conceits. 2. These places, 
thus generally slighted and scoffed at, af- 
forded some as witty and wise persons as 
the world produced. Thus Plutarch him- 
self (saith Erasmus) was a Boeotian, and 
Erasmus a Batavian or Hollander; and 
therefore (his own copyhold being touch’d 
in the proverb) he expounded auris Ba- 
tava ‘a grave and severe ear.’ ’’ 
Fuller then notices that Gotham pro- 
duced a learned scholar, who was the 
fifth Master of Michael House in 
Cambridge in 1336, and twice Chan- 
cellor of the ey, 
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It may beremarkedthatThrosby gives 
no authority for his tale of King John, 
but he makes some observations of his 
own, which Mr. Halliwell has not 
quoted. As he passed over the com- 
mon field of Gotham, Mr. Throsby 
‘*saw asses, women, and children 
loaded with water, taken from an emi- 
nence near a place called Cuckoo- 
bush, the place where the Gothamites 
of King John’s reign ‘ were employed 
in hedging-in a cuckoo.’ I have 
been told that they have no springs in 
the village, but upon inquiry I found 
it an error; they have water, but not 
fit for many purposes.” We may add 
one further remark upon the antiquity 
of this satyrical Joe-Miller, that an 
earlier composition of the same class, 
in Latin verse, printed by Mr. Wright 
in his Collection of Medizval Latin 
Poetry, 8vo. 1838, is framed at the 
expense of the men of Norfolk. The 
second of the present Tales— 


‘¢There was a man of Gotham that 
rode to the market with two bushels of 
wheat, and because his horse should not 
be damaged by carrying too great a bur- 
den, he was determined to carry the corn 
himself upon his own neck, and still kept 
riding upon his horse till he arrived at the 
end of his journey. Now I will leave you 
to judge which was the wisest, his horse 
or himself.’ 


—is identical, both in the story and 
its comment, with the following from 
the Descriptio Norfolciensium, written 
in the 12th century :— 

Ad forum ambulant diebus singulis ; 

Saccum de lolio portant in humeris, 

Jumentis ne noceant: bene fatuis, 

Ut prolocutus sum, equantur bestiis. 





The Life of Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart. 
of Hartley Castle, co. Westmorland, 
and of Edenhall, co. Cumberland, 
Governor of the City of Carlisle, §c. 
Now first published from an original 
MS. by the Rev. Gilbert Burton, 
Vicar of Edenhali, 1669-1683. S. 
Jefferson, Carlisle. 8vo. 


SIR Philip Musgrave was one of the 
noble cavaliers whose devoted loyalty 
and disinterested patriotism embel- 
lishes the otherwise disastrous history 
of Charles the First. He was natu- 
rally of a grave and studious tempera- 
ment. In his younger days, before 
the troubles, 


‘* He had a melancholly ) eee and 
3 
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weak body, not much addicted to those 
pleasures which young gentlemen com- 
monly accustom themselves to. His 
genious led him most to y® repairing of 
his houses, and bringing his estate into 
some better order than he found it, for he 
paid many debts which his father left 
upon it, and endeavoured to stock his 
grounds, thereby to bring his revenue to 
y° hight from which, in the time of his 
Wardship, it was much fallen. About y° 
space of seven years following, hee lived 
in this sort, suitable to his quality and 
fortune,’’—at Hartley Castle, as ‘‘ Justice 
of the Peace and Quorum in y* Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmorland.”’ 


Subsequently he was made a Deputy 
Lieutenant, an office of far greater im- 
portance than at present, inasmuch as 
it was not devolved on many persons, 
and actually incurred the duties of the 
Lord Lieutenant, during his absence. 

In 1644 Sir Philip Musgrave was, 
by the Marquess of Newcastle, made 
Commander-in-chief of the two coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
At the battle of Rowton-Moor (where 
the Earl of Lichfield was slain) he was 
among the prisoners taken by the vic- 
torious Parliamentarians. After afew 
months’ imprisonment at York and 
Pontefract castles, he was again ac- 
tively engaged in the royal cause, 
until all was lost. 


Y¢ next day after y° King was put to 
death, hee left London, went to Dover, 
and staying a few hours, shiped himself to 
France and landed safely at Calice y* next 
morning. There he found S' Marmaduke 
Langdale, and stayed with him six weeks ; 
in which time y® English Parliament 
voted him to be one of y* eleven persons 
excepted for their lives and estates. Of 
this number y® young King and his 
brother y® Duke of York were named y* 
two first.” 


In 1650 the King, then at Breda, 
signed a warrant for the title and 
dignity of a Baron, to be conferred on 
Sir Philip Musgrave, (which warrant 
is appended to this publication,) but 
this never passed the great seal. 
Shortly after, he accompanied the 
King to Scotland, and was present at 

his coronation at Scone. He was 
hardly ever at rest even during the 
Pretectorate, being engaged in most of 
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the attempts made for the restoration 
of his sovereign. He suffered various 
imprisonments; but, on the whole, 
appears to have been fortunate in the 
leniency of his treatment from the 
regnant authorities, chiefly through 
the interference of his kinsman, Lord 
Wharton. 


‘Then came on y° actions of y* once 
great Lambert, who rebelled against the 
thing y* called itself a Parliament, and w** 
he and his souldiers had owned by y' title, 
yet turned y™ out of y® honor, and did 
appoint a certain number of men which 
were stiled a Committee of Safety to do 
as he would have y™, until, when-he was 
at Newcastle, and upon his march toward 
Scotland, against Gen"' Monk, God put a 
hook in his nostrills, and turned him back 
by the way yt he came, untill his men, 
without feeling y° blow or seeing y* face 
of an enemy, dropt away from him like 
snow melting w'" y* summer heat.”’ 


This is, we think, on the whole, the 
most eloquent passage with which the 
worthy family chaplain has favoured 
us. His composition cannot be termed 
exceedingly entertaining, for the writer 
is a very matter-of-fact person, detail- 
ing his events in a dry circumstantial 
style. But when we say that his nar- 
rative is full of exact particulars of the 
occurrences in the north of England, 
particularly during the eventful period 
of the civil war, and that great reli- 
ance may be placed on their authen- 
ticity and precision, it will be allowed 
that Mr. Jefferson has done good ser- 
vice in giving it to the world; only, 
to secure its utility, he should have 
added an Index of the persons and 
places which occur in such abundance. 

Sometimes the names have not been 
carefully printed. The Earl of Lane- 
rick in p. 12 and Lord Laurick in p. 
14, both mean one person; and who 
is he? The Earl of Clewtand in p. 18 
should be Cleveland. Barclif, p. 27, 
is previously Raclif. 

The narrative is continued to near 
the time of the good old cavalier’s 
death, which occurred in 1678, at the 
age of seventy. A very beautiful 
Jetter is appended, written to his wife 
when under arrest at Carlisle in 1655, 
under imminent danger of his life. * 
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New Eton Latin Grammar, rendered 
into English, with Notes. By C. Moody. 
2nd Ed.—New Eton Greek Grammar 
in English, with Notes, by the Same. 
—We gave due praise to Mr. Moody’s 
Latin Grammar when it first appeared ; 
and we must not only repeat it, but add, 
that in this second edition it is much 
enlarged and improved. As a practical 
grammar, it contains a larger portion of 
philosophical explanation than any other ; 
andthe notes, which are numerous, abound 
in philological criticism and antiquarian 
information. The advantages common to 
the two Greek and Latin grammars are,— 
1. bytranslatingthe minto English the Eton 
grammars are made accessible not only to 
the youngest learner, but even to boys of 
the lowest capacity. Secondly, by re- 
taining the rules of syntax and prosody in 
Latin, these grammars may very properly 
be used even by those masters who pre- 
fer the Eton Grammar without alteration. 
Thirdly, all deficiencies are supplied and 
errors rectified; and thus the want of 
complete accuracy in the Eton Grammar 
is removed. Further, Notes of such a 
two-fold character as are required by the 
learner in his progress, as well as by the 
advanced pupil after he knows his gram- 
mar. Lastly, the analogy of the two 
languages is explained; in the Greek, a 
feature possessed, probably, by no other 
grammar. We need say no more, we 
think, to persuade our readers of their 
excellence. All that a grammar ought to 
teach may be learned from them, and the 
student will be prepared to cope with the 
difficulties of the languages in the original 
authors, and to add to his stores of gram- 
matical and critical knowledge, by a dili- 
gent perusal of the notes of the best com- 
mentators on their respective authors: 
thus will a knowledge of the refined ele- 
gancies of the first and best writers, be 
added to a solid acquaintance with the 
structure of the language which they used 
—and all the treasures of Greece and 
Rome will be at the command of the accu- 
rate and finished scholar. 





Hints on Reading, addressed to a Young 
Lady, by M. A. Stodart. 12mo.—This 
little work is written in a serious spirit, 
and contains some useful ‘‘hints’’ as to 
method of study ; but we think the au- 
thoress too sweeping in her censure of 
‘* everything in the shape of fiction,’’ and 
cannot quite reconcile this dictum with 
the frequent allusions to works of imagin- 
ation in her own letters. For instance, 
at the end of the third letter, the very one 
in which she entirely condemns every 
species of novel and romance, she refers 
to the Sultana Schcherezade of story- 
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telling memory ; she likewise commences 
the fifth by comparing herself to La 
Mancha’s Knight, and ends it by a re- 
ference to Spenser’s Faery Queene. So 
that without some knowledge of these 
forbidden flowers of literature, even Miss 
Stodart’s own works would be unintelli- 
gible. Notwithstanding this little incon- 
sistency, which arises from the best mo- 
tives, there is much calculated to be of use 
to a young lady just escaped from the 
trammels of the school-room, and begin- 
ning to choose her reading and employ- 
ments for herself. 

Every Day Duties, by M. A. Stodart. 
12mo. This is a companion volume to the 
preceding, and consists of another series 
of letters written in the same style. The 
authoress presses upon young ladies the 
necessity of bringing their religion to the 
due performance of the common duties of 
life. The letter on Active Benevolence 
pleases us much. 

Scandinavia, vols. I. II. Edinb. Cabinet 
Library.—This compilation is executed 
with diligence and care. The historical 
department is sufficiently copious: and 
if the natural history is more abridged 
than we could have wished, we at the 
same time bear witness to its accuracy, as 
far as it extends. 





What Fellenberg has done for Educa- 
tion.—If it is a pleasure of no common 
kind to follow in the pages of this volume 
the successful labours of this great bene- 
factor of mankind in his system of educa- 
tion, it is also a duty to follow up our 
approval of his benevolent and careful 
system, by similar ones of our own, Ex- 
perience, that is everyday unfolding a new 
page in the history of man, more and 
more clearly assures us that there is 
scarcely any ignorance so dark as cannot 
be enlightened, any corruption so great as 
cannot be removed by discipline, regulated 
by sound discretion and kindness and 
care, acting under the power of religious 
principle. This volume embraces alike 
the broader lines of the system and its 
useful and necessary details. 





Oriental Outlines, &c. By William 
Knight.—This modest little volume is one 
of the most accurate and interesting that 
we have lately met with, and conveys 
more real information with regard to 
Greece and Turkey, than many of larger 
pretensions ; we advise our readers, who 
love to dwell, at least in imagination, in 
such scenes of beauty and interest, to read 
its pages with the attention they deserve, 
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Flowers of my Spring. Poems.—The 
author of this volume possesses a good 
ear for poetry, and a command of poetical 
expression. He is sometimes not finished 
in his language, but he is seldom incor- 
rect. We give a specimen :— 


THE POET’S HOME. 


Ye bustling towns are far from me, 
T would not have ye for my home, 

For I would live with Nature free, 
O’er her dominions fearless roam. 


The poet’s home! O where the spot 
Is meet to be his hiding place ? 

Oh seek not far! some little grot 
Shall straight his ardent wish efface. 


Near where some river’s mirror breast 
Is laid in stillness near the shore, 
Where shades of trees in slumber rest, 

And fear no mighty tempest’s roar. 


Or where the rocks are towering high, 
Tn shapes fantastic as the wave ; 

While shadows fling a deeper dye 
And sink to many a pearly cave. 


Slow-sounding from the minster tower 

I hear the sweeping solemn bell ; 
Invite all back at vesper hour, 

While lengthen’d echos round me swell. 


Then peeping from amidst the trees, 
Are view’d the towers of castle grey, 
Walls and high battlements the vision sees 
All crumbling downward to decay. 


How trimly upon banks of flowers, 
The shepherds watch the sun’s decline, 
And praise him for the vintage bowers 
That give them stores of goodly wine. 
* * * + 
* * * * 


Or I could dwell by lovely Dee, 
Where rolls its wave, near Chester-wall; 
Or where the Ouse, full flowing free, 
Rolls past full many an ancient hall. 


And that imperial city’s towers, 
Where Constantine in days of yore, 

Had center’d all his mighty powers ; 
And since far fam’d for holy lore. 


A home like these, when Time hath shed 
Bright honours from his hoary hand, 
Is where I wish to rest my head 
Upon mine own dear native land. 


In these lines some expressions, as 
** hoary hand,’’ are faulty, and some are 
prosaic, and the ‘lime labor’’ must be 
applied with diligence before the poetic 
image can come forth in its proper purity 
and splendour. 


Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, &c. by 
Sir T. Browne, by a Preliminary Dis- 
course. By S. A. St. John, Esq.—Sir 
T,. Browne’s singular, quaint, learned, 


and eloquent discourses are well known, 
and we believe as much read as any writ- 
ings of his contemporaries. The editor’s 
discourse is well written, and contains 
very good criticism well expressed. 





The Curate’s Manual, from the Latin 
of Rev. John Strane. By the Rev. K. 
Trimmer, A.B.—A very excellent and 
well designed work. The poems at the 
conclusion are written with simplicity and 
correctness. 





Faust, a Tragedy by Goethe, translated 
by John Hills, Esq.—We think that a 
new translation of this singular drama is 
scarcely wanting. Mr. Talbot’s is dis- 
tinguished for its fidelity and elegance ; 
Mr. Austin’s praphrase for its spirit and 
animation; those who want more should 
read the original. Mr. Hills might render 
a more acceptable service to literature if he 
would give us a correct and poetical ver- 
sion of the best of Goethe’s smaller pieces, 
especially his lyrical, with a critical ac- 
count of his works. 





A Dissertation on the Discourse of our 
Saviour touching the Destruction of the 
Temple, and the End of the World. By 
the Rev. I. Stonnard, D.D.—This, as our 
author rightly observes, is the great pro- 
phecy of Christ:—the question is, to 
what does it refer? to events proximate to 
his time, and confined to the Jews, or to 
the more distant and general signs of an 
approaching dissolution of the moral and 
natural system of this World? Our author 
takes the latter view of it; and follows out 
his reasoning by a comparison of the dif- 
ferent circumstances foretold, with those 
which have been since completed, or are 
in progress. We agree in the justness of 
many of his conclusions ; though we can 
hardly agree with him in his opinion of 
Warburton’s Dissertation on the Rebuild- 
ing of the Temple. But on this point we 
are aware what diversities of judg- 
ments exist. How melancholy it is to re- 
flect that, among the signs of the times 
foretold, when ‘ the powers of Heaven 
shall be shaken,’’ a divine and critical 
expositor should have (alas! with too 
much truth) to assist their fulfilment in 
the following assertion. ‘' Moreover, the 
government of our country is unnaturally 
engaged against the religion of the people, 
is seen daily acting ‘in favour of, and in 
concert with its enemies; affording them 
every desirable opportunity to strengthen 
and to spread themselves, and inflicting 
heavy blows and discourayements on the 
Church, in bothits temporal and spiritual 
establishments,’ Sc. 
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Six Sermons on the Church and her Mi- 
nistry. By the Rev. 1. Stonnard.—These 
are intended as popular discourses: their 
purpose to direct attention to the origi- 
nal institution of the Christian Ministry, 
and to the continuance of it by Apostolical 
succession. At p. 180, the author enu- 
merates more distinctly the subjects of 
his discourses. We think that the ex- 
ecution of the whole is good, the argu- 
ments fair and forcible, the statements 
clear, and the information sound. In 
these days of self-opinion and license, 
such treatises are of great value. We ob- 
serve at p. 62, that the author has occa- 
sion to animadvert on an opinion of the 
Bishop of Norwich. He says—‘ I can- 
not conclude this note without making a 
few observations on the apposite text in 
Matthew xii. 30. Luke xi. 23. ‘He that 
is not with me, is against me.’ Bishop 
Stanley finds our Lord, in these words, 
‘telling us clearly, that there may be a 
perfect unity of form, with the most utter 
division of spirit.’ That such a meaning 
is either clearly or obscurely conveyed 
by these words, or deducible by them, I 
have not the sagacity to discern. Let his 
Lordship in his perspicuity point out the 
clearness,’’ &c. 





1. A Treatise on Roads, by Sir Henry 
Parnell, 2. Practical Treatise on 
Railroads. 3rd Edit. By N. Wood. 
—The first of these works is framed with 
such information and care as to leave 
little to be desired. The Introduction 
contains a good account of the Roman 
Roads, their extent, and manner of con- 
struction; while in the body of the work 
itself, all the principles of road-making 
are examined, the present system detail- 
ed, and the improvements shown. 
Of Railroads the author says,—‘‘ The 
experience gained from those already 
completed, and the enormous expense 
incurred on those that are in progress, 
has led to a general opinion that there is 
little probability of more than a few of 
these works affording any ultimate return 
for the money expended upon them. The 
heavy expense of keeping the railways and 
engines in repair, where great speed is the 
object, will in numerous cases soon make 
it evident that no dividends can be paid 
to the shareholders, and the cheaper mode 
of using horse-power will be adopted. 
What seems (he continues) to have been 
the great error on the part of those who 
have introduced the modern Railway sys- 
tem, was making ‘ excessive speed’ the 
great object of it. It is this which has 
led to the enormous expense, Ist. as to 
the gradations of the lines; 2nd. as. to 
the strength of the construction; 3rd. 
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as to the engines. But the attaining the 
speed of 25 or 30 miles an hour, at such 
an enormous expense, cannot be justified 
on any principle of national utility. The 
usefulness of communication, in a national 
point of view, consists principally in ren- 
dering the conveyance of all the produc. 
tions of the soil and of industry as cheap 
as possible. This keeps down the prices 
of food, of raw materials, of finished goods, 
and thus increases the consumption of all 
productions, and generally the national 
industry and wealth. But a speed of 10 
miles an hour would have accomplished all 
this, which could have been attained at 
From half to one third of the expense 
which has been incurred on the system 
now acted on. * bi * ” 

The object in making railways ought from 
the beginning to have been the reduction 
of cost of moving passengers and goods to 
the lowest possible limit, and not excessive 
speed. This would have made the money 
applied to railways go much further in ex- 
tending them over the face of the country. 
The risk of accidents would have been 
almost wholly avoided; the charges for 
travelling and transporting goods would 
have been much less. It is, however, 
right to admit, that if the raging passion 
for excessive speed* had not been grati- 
fied, subscribers possibly would not have 
been found for forming railway compa- 
nies, and what was really useful and ne- 
cessary in substituting railways for com- 
mon roads would never have been accom- 
plished. The public in fact are alone to 
blame for the unwise waste of money 
which has taken place in forcing an exces- 
sive rate of speed, and in producing that 
superfluity of embellishment and grandeur 
which is to be seen on all railways.’’ 

The second work, of Mr. N. Wood, who 
is a colliery viewer, and member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, is sci- 
entifically and admirably arranged. It 
contains all that can satisfy a rational cu- 
riosity on every part of the construction 
of a railroad,—the rails,—the construc- 
tion of railways,—do. of carriages,—of 
different kinds of motive power used on 
railroads,—on turnpike roads—on canals, 
—with a comparison of the different modes 
of internal communication. We recom- 
mend this work, as uniting a philosophical 





* The Great Western Railway is seven 
feet wide between the rails; and on 
which Mr. Brunel proposes travelling at a 
higher rate of speed. He has made his 
driving wheels of a larger diameter. 
Wheels of ten feet diameter are construct- 
ing, calculated for a speed of forty miles 
an hour, 
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and practical view of many interesting 
subjects: nor do we know any other at 
once so full and correct. 

Hexametrical Experiments; or, a Version 
of four of Virgil's Pastorals, done in a 
structure of verse similar to that of the ori- 
ginal Latin, &c. 4to.— Notwithstanding 
the high authorities of Goldsmith and Mr. 
Southey, and we may add of the present 
anonymous author, we do not think that 
the metres of the antient languages can 
be introduced successfully into modern 
versification. In the first place, we think 
the accentuation to be too strongly and 
sharply marked to the ear. There is a 
displeasing monotony, partly arising from 
the sense and metre closing at the end of 
every line in the same way. The struc- 


ture of language and syntax, too, has a 
form that belongs to the antient languages, 
and not to ours; as— 


‘¢ Beautiful once by the stream led his 
flock the all-lovely Adonis.’’ 


Does ‘‘ beautiful’’ belong to Adonis, the 
stream, or the flock ? Words quaint and 
unusual are introduced for the sake of 
the metre; and the construction of the 
sentences is such as, in our language, 
where the cases are not marked by the 
terminating syllable, will lead to con- 
fusion. Such are our objections to the 
adoption of these experiments; but a 
short poem, where the lines could be run 
one into another, and the pauses varied, 
might not be, as a specimen of ingenuity, 
unworthy of regard. 


M. Tityre, you, by the whispering beech in the shadow reposing, 
Warbling the woodland Muse, wind sweetly the slender recorder ; 
We from our own dear home, sweet fields, from the land of our fathers, 
Scatter’d fly—Happy swain! while you, by the freshet reclining, 
Caroling sound Amarillida bright to the wild and the woodland. 


T. Oh! Meliboee, adored be the Power, for ever adored, 
Hallowing the stillaess around ; to that Power betimes in a morning,” 
Redolencing the shrine, shall the lamb from my fold full frequent be burning. 
He, as you behold, bid my pasturing herd still range, and the shepherd 


Wanton at will on rebeck and reed, to the dirge and the ditty. 
* * * 


mK * 


4S 


T. That huge town called Rome, silly I, Meliboee, believed, 
Dolt that I was, like Mantua fair, whither went in a morning 
Hinds wi’ the lambs hie forth from the fold by forest and fountain ; 
Kidlings thus, and the goats I beheld, and the hound and the houndling, 
Alike in the make: wonder were not the greater and small I compar’d, 
Vainly, for Rome, magnificent Rome! by the cities around her, 
Towers in the loft, o’er bramble and brake, as the cedar is towering. 


We give one more extract from the conclusion of the last or tenth Pastoral— 


“‘Vainly, oh! vainly, for Love, me mail’d, me, red with the slaughter, 
There where the javelins are showering amain, and the falchions are flashing, 
Stationing me, bids stand unrecall’d, confronting the battle. 

While thou, cruel thought! far away from thine own dear land by the fountains 
Pouring the Rhine, there froze, with the snow of the Alps and the iceberg, 
Wanderest alone—Ye crags, ye ice-raggy paths of the mountains, 

Ah me! empurpling her ivory feet, wound not my adored. 

Away! whatever in happier numbers, Chalcidian numbers, 

Caroling sounded, again will I breathe to the shepherds commending, 
Fix’d ’mid the caverns and dens, in the woodland wilds, amid mountains 
Savage, there to endure, on the frail fresh rind of the sapling 

*Graving my lines; ye will flourish, ye shades! ye loves! and together, 
Meanwhile, mixt with the nymphs, o’er Mainalus’ mount will I wander, 
Or spear the boar ; me the frost, me the ice-chilly blasts of the morning, 
Thrill, but in vain, Hark! hark! the Parthenian forests are awaking. 
Dream I? or flit mid the rocks and the woods to the echo resounding, 
Hurry amain—’tis the sport when the Lyctian arrows are showering 
Thick to the quarry. Ah, fool! as if arts like these might avail thee 
Aught; or the fierce cruel Boy may relent for the hearts that are breaking. 
No! the retreats of the grove, and the once-lov’d haunts of the Muses, 
Ne’er may delight me more; farewell, bright scenes, and for ever !” 
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Michael Angelo considered as a Philo- 
sophie Poet, with Translations. By John 
Edward Taylor.—Notwithstanding some 
degree of vagueness, and perhaps over-re- 
finement occasionally in the expressions, 
and some tendency to Platonic mysticism 
in the thoughts,—this is a very pleasing 
Essay, and shews that the author has been 
initiated in the ideal philosophy, is inti- 
mately acquainted with the Italian Poets, 
and is a person of an imaginative and 
poetical mind. We have often read, and 
much admired, the poetry of that great 
genius whose character is here examined 
and praised. In many parts we thought 
him equal to Petrarch ; in some, he pos- 
sesses a depth and thought and feeling 
which we must consider superior. Italian 
poetry, however, is not popular in Eng- 
land. With the exception of Mr. Ma- 
thias, we never had a great Italian scholar 
among us: and none but the very studious 
and learned have ever heard of M. Ange- 
lo’s poetic fame. We, therefore, think 
Mr. Taylor has done a service to literature 
in bringing forward in this Essay his 
claims to our attention, and in showing 
what are the predominant features of his 
school. The Poetical Translations are 
executed with great fidelity and spirit: we 
select two specimens. 


ON DANTE. 


“There is no tongue to speak his eulogy ; 

Too brightly burn’d his splendour for our eyes. 

Far easier to condemn his injuries, 

Than for the tongue to reach his smallest 
worth. 

He to the realms of sinfulness came down 

To teach mankind; ascending then to God, 

Heaven unbarr’d to him her lofty gates, 

To whom his country has refused to ope ; 

Ungrateful land! to its own injury, 

Nurse of his fate. Well, too, does this instruct 

That greatest ills fall to the perfectest, 

And midst a thousand proofs let this suffice, 

That, as his exile had no parallel, 

So never was there man more great than he.” 


“ How, Lady, can it be—which yet is shown 

By long experience,—that the envy’d form 

Lives in the mountain stone, and long sur- 
vives 

Its maker, whom the dart of death soon strikes, 

The frailer cause doth yield to the effect, 

And Nature is in this by Art surpassed. 

I know it well, whom Sculpture so befriends, 

Whilst evermore Time breaketh faith with me, 

Perchance to both of us. I may impart 

A lasting life, in colour or in stone, 

By copying the mind and face of each; 

So that for ages after my decease 

The world may see how beautiful thou wert,— 

How much I loy’d thee, nor in loving err’d. 
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Bede's Ecclesiastical History, &c. By the 
Rev.J. A. Giles, LL.D.—There have been 
three translations of Bede, all of them 
both scarce and dear. The present is 
Stevens's, corrected and improved ; but 
the Editor says, ‘‘ that he considers him- 
selfresponsible for the sense of the History 
as it now stands ; and he has not hesitated 
to alter whole sentences, whenever, by so 
doing, he saw a possibility of rendering 
the meaning of the author more explicit, 
or the manner in which the meaning was 
conveyed less repulsive.’’ The present 
edition is got up with elegance by the 
publisher, and we have no doubt is con- 
ducted by the Editor with correctness. A 
life of the Venerable author is given; a 
Map of the Heptarchy ; with Notes and 
Index, and other useful assistance to the 
student. This work has much to recom- 
mend it, and it is published at the very 
moderate price of eight shillings. 





M. Cicero's Orations on the Impeach- 
ment of C. Verres.—A second edition of 
the Orations of Verres, with the Com- 
mentary of Asconius Pedianus, has re- 
cently been published for the use of Rugby 
School. The text is that of Zumpt’s edi- 
tion. This work, which is comprised in 
an octavo of convenient size, deserves to 
be highly recommended as a valuable ad- 
dition, not only to the satchel of the school- 
boy, but the library of the man of letters. 
For the purposes of instruction it is pe- 
culiarly adapted, because the extensive 
vocabulary, and the various and compre- 
hensive information of the subject, is such 
as to convey more knowledge both of the 
customs and language of the Romans than 
any volume of the same bulk that has 
ever been published. The orator may be 
said to have made a voyage of discovery 
throughout almost all the Roman world, 
in quest of the traces which Verres had 
left of his violence, extortion, plunder and 
peculation. For, indeed, though he made 
not a personal investigation in the diffe- 
rent provinces that had suffered by the 
corrupt practices of Verres, he may well 
be said ‘‘ animo rotundum percurrisse po- 
lum.” Of course the present generation 
has little interest in the immediate object 
that Cicero sought to establish ; yet when 
we read the strong proofs and arguments 
to show forth the iniquity of the accused 
in his duties both civil and domestic in 
Rome, of his violation of every sacred 
tie, his corruption in the questorship, 
his peculation as pretor, the ruinous ef- 
fects of his embassy into Asia, and how 
in Sicily nothing could re&’train him in 
the gratification of every desire that lust, 
covetousness, and impiety could suggest ; 
when, indeed, we have an account of the 
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most searching investigation into the 
innumerable means that irresponsible 
power in the hands of a man who knows 
no check, whether moral or prudential, 
never fails to invent for its gratification ; 
we may well be said to possess the most 
accurate information of the secret history 
of the offices, courts and chambers of the 
Roman magistrates, both at home and in 
their colonies. If it is true that our law- 
yers know most of what is going on in 
the world, then an impeachment, founded 
on such a variety of charges of offences 
committed in provinces the most distant, 
and in violation of duties the most varied, 
must give the clearest insight into the 
sphere of the corrupt actions of Roman 
delinquents. Ifa man has leisure to read 
one volume of a Roman author, and one 
only, these speeches decidedly should be 
put into his hands. 

For teaching the Latin language, the 
eligibility of these orations must be in 
proportion to the variety of the subjects 
which they discuss. They have also one 
other advantage: they contain more nar- 
rative and argument, and are therefore 
calculated to teach a style more concise 
and less declamatory, than the Catiline 
Orations, which usually supply their 
place in the studies of youth. A school- 
boy’s Latin is generally too verbose ; he 
rarely errs on the side of brevity. 

To proceed from the author to the form 
in which Messrs. Coombe and Crossley 
have presented his work to the public, 
this is highly to be recommended, both for 
the notes and marginal epitome, as also 
for the type and general style of character. 
For the first 130 pages, to Act 2, Liber 
ii. the student is assisted by the notes of 
Asconius Pedianus. By these he js in- 
troduced into the sphere of action, and is 
taught the form and use of their ‘ wea- 
pons of speech,’’ and the nature of the 
legal customs and documents. These 
notes are presented in the same language 
in which their author wrote them, in 
Latin. The marginal epitome is in that 
language in which all of our countrymen 
can most clearly write and most easily 
read, in English. Here the editor shows 
his common sense, by ceasing to adopt the 
Latin language now it is no longer needed. 
Our language is now established: and, as 
a vehicle of thought, even to the best 
scholar in England, it is far more speedy, 
and far more readily transmits to the 
mind, than the Latin of Cicero him- 
self. No man who thinks in one lan- 
guage can be thoroughly understood in 
another, be the translation never so per- 
fect. As to perfect Latin, experience 
shows it is out of the question. If two 
of the best — in Europe were to 


translate five pages of the first book they 
took up, each would question the purity 
of more than five expressions in the com- 
position of the other. 


Poems, by Mrs. Henry Sandbach.— 
These Poems are worthy of a daughter of 
Mr. Roscoe. They are distinguished by 
the correctness and elegance of the com- 
position, the sweetness and tenderness of 
the thoughts, and the grace and beauty of 
of the images and descriptions. We are 
only able to find room for two short ex- 
tracts. 


THE VIOLET’S PETITION. 


‘* Here let me rest—I love my home, 

Its quiet shade, its balmy air ; 
And take me not to brighter spots, 
For I should never flourish there. 


‘¢ The wintry sky has on me lowered ; 
The feathery snow has on me laid ; 
But safe within my lowly home, 
I neither die, nor droop, nor fade. 


‘¢ Here let me rest—and seek for those 
Who love to bloom in sunny bowers ; 
And when Spring comes, return to me, 
And all my hoarded sweets are 
yours.” 





SUMMER AND AUTUMN, 


Autumn. 
‘‘ Fair flowers! green verdure ! o’er your 
bright display 
I come to breathe the spirit of decay. 
Summer. 


Not so! not so! stay yet awhile our doom ; 
Touch not our beauty, sigh not o’er our 
bloom. 


Autumn. 

I will but blend it with a softer hue, 
And sprinkle o’er thy leaves a silvery dew, 
And throwing o’er thy vest a richer light, 
I'll make thee still more beauteous to the 

sight. [why 
Thou can’st not live eternal ;—then, oh ! 
Should’st bay regret so sweet a death to 

e? 


Summer. 
Away, deceiver! thro’ thy smile I see 
A lurking tear befitting such as thee ; 
Beneath thy chaplet rich, a glance so stern, 
That from thy gaze most fearfully I turn. 
Thy promise fair thou would’st ere long 
betray ;— 
Soon should I perish by thy hand—away, 


Autumn. 
I will not leave thee : here I take my stand, 
O’er thy domain I wave thy russet wand 
Nought can avail thee—thou wert born to 
- ey e [fore sigh ? 
Like all things, fair and earthly,—where- 
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Summer. 
Thou hast not conquered yet,—before thy 
rod [sod, 
I bow not—on this bright and verdant 
Thousands attend my call—soon will I 
raise [praise, 
Voices to combat thee, and sound my 
I call you from your home, ye radiant 
flowers {bowers. 
And tuneful birds, I call you from your 
All ye who love your guardian Summer 
come, [home. 
Unite your powers, and drive the usurper 
Autumn. 
In vain, in vain! mark on yon fading leaf 
The token that thy closing reign is brief ; 
On yonder flower behold a sparkling tear 
Autumnal dewdrops on its leaves appear ; 
They are my children now! fair Summer 


yields ; 
She flies the forest and the verdant fields. 





A Summer's Day at Greenwich, being 
a Guide to the Hospital and Park; with 
a select Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Painted Hall ; to which is added a His- 
tory of the Ancient Palace from its foun- 
dation. By William Shoberl, Hsg.— 
This is an imitation of Mr. Jesse's very 
pleasing Guide to the Palace of Hampton 
Court ; but it is not equal to its prototype 
either in execution or embellishment. 
The woodcuts of Mr. Armstrong, not- 
withstanding the author’s praise, are far 
inferior to those of the very skilful Wil- 
liams, indeed as different as can be. Nor 
do we quite admire the author's style of 
literary embellishment. Why should 
people be taken to Greenwich by way of 
Regent Street and the Quadrant, any 
more than by Old Street Road and Moor- 
fields ? We could well excuse the absence 
of most of the fictitious characters in the 
steamer, and also the sentimental disqui- 
sition on “‘ first love,’’ and ‘‘ matrimonial 
cares’? in Chapter III. Then, for more 
serious matters, we should like to know 
who were the ‘‘ Romans,” that is, who 
are the Roman authors, by whom the 
place was called ‘* Grenovicum’’ (p. 
87)? The murder of Abp. Alphege (ibid.) 
was in 1012,not 1011. The exhibition of 
archery at Shooters’ Hill before Henry 
VIII. and Queen Katharine (p. 130) was 
in 1516, not 1511. In the extract from 
Pepys, p. 22, ‘‘ Pane’s Wharfe’’ is a sad 
misprint for the wharf which takes its 
name from the cathedral church. These, 
however, are errors which it will be easy 
to correct in anew edition ; but the more 
arduous amendment necessary is a new 
set of cuts. Most of them are bad; 


but those of several parts of the Hospital 

in pp. 70, 71, 82, are quite disgraceful. 

How little does one of our best structures, 
Gent, Maa. Vou. XIV. 
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the Hospital at Greenwich, deserve to be 
so misrepresented. The view of the old 
Palace, in p. 36, is an unacknowledged 
copy from a recent plate in our Magazine ; 
and that of the ill-drawn bow-windowed 
house in p. 38, is from a more ancient 
Magazine plate, though an original sketch 
might have been readily taken. We believe 
this house is very incorrectly called ‘* Part 
of the Palace in which Mary and Elizabeth 
were born :’’ as we take it to be a curious 
specimen of the ornamental architecture of 
Charles the First’s time. At all events, it 
is quite distinct from the old Palace. 





A History and Description of Newark 
Priory, in the county of Surrey. By 
Antiquarius. Woking, pp. 24.—This is 
the production of a Railway antiquary, 
who has discovered that Newark Priory is 
near the station at Woking; and we 
therefore cannot expect any prolonged or 
minute research. We may remark that 
his style is somewhat too flowery, or 
rather weedy, as at p. 8: ‘‘ At intervals, 
the showy but neglected dandelion is seen 
bowing its head in concert with the spite- 
ful nettle, as though to perpetuate, on the 
ruins of a devotional temple, the imagery 
of the credulous mother of mankind im- 
bibing the subtle insinuations of the ser- 
pent !’? Regarding the valuation of mo- 
nasteries, we have on former occasions 
remarked that we thought Speed and Dug- 
dale had been superseded by the publica- 
tion of the Valor Ecclesiasticus ; but in p. 
17, we find a still later authority quoted 
—no less than Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary! The latter pages describe 
some recent excavations in the ruins of 
the abbey, made in the month of April 
last. It appears that the remains of a 
tesselated pavement were found, formed 
of glazed “ bricks,” inlaid with “ ani- 
mals, flowers, architectural devices, &c. 
One piece presented the portrait of an ab- 
bot, holding a pontifical staff, surmounted 
by a cross.’’ There were also several 
small bricks, of a wedge form, about 1} 
inc. long by 1 inc. wide on their faces, 
on each of which is ‘‘ a Saxon letter’’ 
inlaid. We have seen some of this kind 
which were brought from Chertsey abbey-~ 
It seems that some one, having found 
three of these lettered bricks cemented to- 
gether, fancied he read the date 981. This 
our author disputes, as ‘‘the Arabic nu- 
meration was not generally known in 
England until 991,’’ and he would rather 
conclude that they form part of the date 
1189, and marked the sepulchre of Rual de 
Calva, the founder! We can assure him 
that he is as much mistaken as the other : 
the tiles are probably not older than the 
reign of Edward I. ‘ Besides these frag- 
ments, numerous human . were 
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found, which from their superficial inter- 
ment, for we believe some were not deeper 
than a foot, we are inclined to believe 
were the remains of persons who met their 
death by the demolition of the building.” 
This also is a mistake; ancient inter- 
ments were generally not deep, the same 
stone frequently serving for the pavement 
as well as the lid of the coffin. 

Christian Consolations ; taught from 
Five Heads in Religion: Faith, Hope, the 
Holy Spirit, Prayer, the Sacraments. 
By John Hacket, D.D. Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 12mo.—This is the 
same treatise which was included by 
Bishop Heber in his edition of the Works 
of Jeremy Taylor, in consequence of A. 
4 Wood having inserted its title in his 
list of that author’s writings. The late 
Mr. Knox, in his Correspondence with 
Bishop Jebb, has shown that this appro- 
priation was incorrect, and preferred to 
assign it to Bishop Hacket ; which con- 
clusion appears to rest upon Wood hav- 
ing subsequently assigned it to a Dr. 
Robert Hacket, whilst the original editor 
says it was the work of ‘a late reverend 
Prelate.” This was in 1671; and, if it 
was really the work of Bishop Hacket, is 
it not strange if his biographer Dr. Plume, 
the editor of his Sermons, published in 
folio 1676, only five years after, does not 
acknowledge it ? We think the true au- 
thorship is still doubtful. However, it is 
now republished on account of its intrin- 
sic merits. Mr. Knox, it seems, accused 
it of Calvinism ; but for this charge the 
present Editor says there is no gronnd. 





Clement Walton, by the Rev. W. Gres- 
ley, the first of a series of 12mo. volumes, 
entitled The Englishman’s Library, is a 
tale opposed to the democracy and dissent 
so prevalent in large towns. Perhaps the 
author would have done well to have 
stopped there, as by not doing so he has 
ventured on points which may be expected 
to elicit antagonist matter. His enumera- 
tion of Societies (p. 180) is rather too 
narrow. The Gospel Propagation Society 
(for instance) is only chartered to labour 
in our colonies, and, till some enlarge- 
ment takes place in its charter, other so- 
cieties claim support as tending to fulfil 
the injunction, Teach ail nations. The 
Rev. T. Williams, of Lanvapley, in Mon- 
mouthshire, —who has so ably distinguished 
himself by his speeches, not to say ora- 
tions, in behalf of the Church,—has justly 
remarked, that its missionary character 
must be sought in the Church Missionary 
Society, or else where will it be found ? 
There is a good article on Church of 
England Missions in the Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 63. Of Clement Walton we 





may add, that it contains some able 
sketches of character, and is illustrated by 
some spirited wood-engravings. 





Scripture History (the Old Testament), 
by the Hon. and Very Rev. H. Howard, 
D.D. Dean of Lichfield, is the second 
publication of The Englishman's Library. 
It is written in the style of familiar lec- 
tures, and avoids the rocks on which 
some recent historians of that period have 
split. The late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Lloyd, observed in his Theological Lec- 
tures, that to write the history of the 
Jews like that of other nations was im- 
possible; nor does Dr. Howard’s work 
offend against the rule. When he says, 
(p- 149) that God had commanded the 
people to worship at Shiloh, a reference 
should have been given to Jeremiah, vii. 
12, where only the fact is mentioned, 
though the circumstance of their worship- 
ping there is mentioned in various places. 
We wish we could speak more favourably 
of the engraved title, but it strikes us as 
inappropriate. A group of persons in 
monastic dresses, at the portal of a Gothic 
cathedral, has little reference to the 
history of the Old Testament, or of the 
New, but would better suit a work on 
some subject connected with the Middle 
Ages. 





Historie Antique Epitome, by the Rev. 
T. K. Arnold, is founded on the element- 
ary Latin works of Professors Jacobs and 
Déring, with some omissions and substi- 
tutions. The chapters on early and 
Grecian history are taken from Justin, 
Nepos, Paterculus, and Tursellinus, and a 
few have no reference. Those on Roman 
history are taken, with alterations, from 
Eutropius. A more nearly chronological 
arrangement than that of the German 
Professors, has been adopted. As the 
chapters on Roman history are from an 
easier writer than the others, the editor 
suggests that they should be read first, 
and they have been so placed as to admit 
of its being done. Some notes, histori- 
cal, grammatical, and explanatory, are 
added, and questions on the different 
chapters are subjoined. There are also 
some rules for construing, which will 
assist persons who are reviving their 
Latin in order to teach their children. 
Nor will the historical student find his 
time misemployed in perusing this Epi- 
tome, with a view to refresh his know- 
ledge of ancient times. It is curious that 
the work of Tursellinus (Torsellino) Epi- 
tome historiarum & mundo condito ad ann. 
1598, was condemned to be burned in 
1761 by the Parliament of Paris, as con- 
taining pernicious maxims; we presume, 
in the modern part of it. 
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FINE ARTS. 


BAS-RELIEFS AT HOLKHAM. 

In the Egyptian Hall at Holkham were 
originally placed two tablets in basso-re- 
lievo, the subjects of which were the Death 
of Germanicus and the Apotheosis of 
Cosmo de’ Medici. The present noble pro- 
prietor has completed the vacant spaces by 
two companion das-reliefs—the one, The 
Judgment of Socrates, by WESTMACOTT, 
which has now been many years in its 
place—the other, The Presentation of the 
Reform Bill, by Sir Francis CHANTREY, 
which has been very recently put up, 
having been eight years under the hand of 
the sculptor. The subject is thus treated. 
On the right hand of the tablet, which is 
something more than five feet by two feet 
ten, stand three soldiers, with their lances, 
at the back of the King, represented as an 
aged man, who is sitting with the unfold- 
ed | pete ey before him. On his left, 
and parallel with the King, stands Ba- 
thurst, Bishop of Norwich. The promi- 
nent figure is the Duke of Sussex, a whole- 
length, a little to the right of the centre, 
in a noble attitude, his right arm stretched 
forth and pointing to the Act. Interme- 
diately placed are figures, in profile, of 
LordAlbemarle, E. Ellice, Esq., Lords 
Melbourne, Denman, Brougham, Grey, 
Spencer, and John Russell, the two last- 
named being at a different elevation from 
the former. At the side of the Duke of 
Sussex is placed the present Lord Coke, 
as a page, bearing his helmet and shield. 
Behind the Duke are heads of Lords Hol- 
land and Leicester, and figures of Lords 
Dacre and Lynedoch, and lastly, a fine 
whole-length of Sir Ronald Ferguson. The 
heads of three horses fill the corner. The 
figures are in ancient armour, and there 
are emblems of a warlike nature in other 
parts of the design. Nothing can be more 
nobly conceived, or more simply and 


beautifully executed. It will also carry 
down to posterity very correct likenesses 
of these, the chief parties to the restoration 
of the people’s constitutional rights. Thus 
the series is completed, and the four sub- 
jects include events in Greek and Roman 
history, in the middle ages, and the great 
incident of modern English times, 





THE DIORAMA. 

A new view has been opened at the Dio- 
rama, the production ofa new artist. M. 
Renoux has painted it from one of David 
Roberts’s beautiful sketches, Thesubject 
is ‘‘ The Shrine of the Nativity at Bethle- 
hem’’—and, as usual, the light and shade 
is so managed as to present several pictures 
in one. The lamps are burning on the 
shrine, and glimmer in the recess ; the sun 
gleams through the chapel windows, the 
clouds now and then pass over it; the 
monks are seen at their devotions; the 
pictures of ‘‘The Virgin and Child,’’ and 
‘*The Mother presenting the new-born 
Babe to the Wise Men” are beheld at times 
in exceeding brightness, and at times in 
solemn and imposing obscurity. The work 
is, perhaps, the most effective that has yet 
been exhibited, and will add essentially to 
the pleasure to be afforded to strangers in 
the metropolis. ‘‘ The picture represents 
three changes or distinct views. The first 
the shrine as it exists at the present time ; 
the second the celebration of evening mass 
by the Franciscan monks, in the church 
built over it; and the third shows the 
whole lighted up, with figures in the act of 
devotion before the holy shrine and altar. 
The lamps in the shrine and those in the 
recess under the altar, around the star, are 
kept burning day and night, as will be re- 
marked in the picture, but the other lamps 
are only lighted on extraordinary occa- 
sions.’’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Narrative of the War in Afghanistan in 
1838-9. By Capt. Henry Havetock, 
Aide-de-Camp to Maj.-General Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton, G.C.B. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s, 

History of England under the Stuarts, 
1603 to 1688, By the Rev. R. Vauauan, 





D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Knowledge.) 16s. 

Lives of the Queens of England. With 
Illustrations. By AGNes STrRicKLAND. 
Vol. 3, Post 8vo. 88. Gd. 

The Life and Times of St. Cyprian. 
By the Rev. Geo. AyLirre Poo.e, M.A. 
8vo. 12s. 

The Autobiography of Archibald Ha- 
milton Rowan, esq. With Additions and 
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Illustrations. By W. Hamitton Draum- 
monp, D.D., M.R.1.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Dr Beaumont’s Sketches in Denmark, 
&e. 4. 4s, 

Journal of a Residence in Circassia. By 
J. Bety. 2vols. 8vo. 32s, 

The Thames and its Tributaries. 
Cuartes Mackay, esq. 2 vols. 
28s. 

A Year’s Residence among the Circas- 
sians. By J. A. LoncworTH, esq. 2vols. 
Post 8vo. 21s. 

The Isle of Wight. Illustrated by 26 
views on steel, from drawings by G. S. 
Sheppard, G. J. Sargent, and others, and 
a large Map of the Island by Dower. 
Royal 8vo. 108.6d. Proofs 21s. 

The Hand-Book for Travellers in the 
East; being a Guide to Malta, Ionian 
Islands, Greece, Turkey, Constantinople, 
and Asia Minor. Post 8vo. With Maps 
and Plans. 15s. 

Environs of London and its Railroads. 
Fep. 7s. 6d. 


By 
8yvo. 


Ler’s Baths of Germany. Vol. I. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Desultory Sketches and Tales of Barba- 
does. 5s. 


The Visitor’s Hand-Book for Chelten- 
ham ; containing brief Notices of the Spas, 
Pump Rooms, &c. &c. 12mo. 3s. 

The Journey Book of England—Berk- 
shire. With numerous engravings. 2s. 6d. 
Divinity, &c. 

A Course of Plain Sermons on the 
Church and her Gifts. By the Rev. 
Francis Futrorp, M.A., Rector of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, &c. 2nd vol. 9s. 

Lectures on Ancient Israel and of the 
Israelitish Origin of the Modern Nations 
of Europe. By Joun Witson. 12mo. 
78. 

Religion and Education in America ; 
with Notices of the State and Prospects of 
American Unitarianism, Popery, and Afri- 
can Colonization. By Joun DuNMORE 
Lange, D.D., Senior Minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church in New South Wales ; 
Principal of the Australian Coliege. Royal 
18mo. 7s. 

Religion in Connexion with a National 
System of Instruction: their Union advo- 
cated, the Arguments of Non-Religionists 
considered, and a System proposed. By 
W. M. Gunn, Rector, Burgh Schools, 
Haddington. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Ritual of the United Church of 
England and Ireland illustrated; with oc- 
casional Reference to the Objections of 
Dissenters. By the Rev. GeraLpD WENs- 
LEY TyRRELL, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

A Review of Tradition, as taught by 
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the Writers of the Tracts for the Times. 
By the Rev. J. Jonpan, B.A. Curate of 
Somerton, Oxon. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Five Discourses on the Sermon on the 
Mount. By the Rev. Richarp WARNER. 
4s. 

A Treatise on Justification, 
Rev. GzorGe Houpen, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

National Duties in Connection with Re- 
ligion. By Gzorce Tuomas, A.B. In- 


By the 
Sm. 8vo. 


cumbent of Thornton. 12mo. 3s. 
_ Poetry. 
Raae’s Records of the Poor, and other 
Poems. 12mo. 5s, 


Erro, a Romantic Poem. By E. N. 
Browne. 8vo. 48. ; 

Rosabel, or the Somnambulist; and 
Helvetia. Poems. By Toomas CHARLES 
CaTuReEy, esq. Post 8vo. 4s. 


Novels and Tales. 

Oliver Cromwell; an Historical Ro- 
mance. Edited by Horacr Smits, esq. 
Author of ‘Brambletye House,’’ &c. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Man-at-Arms; or, Henri de Ce- 
rons: a Romance. By G. P. R. Jamess, 
~ Post 8vo. 21s. 

e Return to England: a Tale of the 
Fourth Year after the Battle of Waterloo. 
Founded in facts. By a Friend of the 
Service. 2 vols. Post8vo. 18s. 

Tales of Travellers. By J. B. Mituer. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Medicine, &c. 


Surgical, Operative, and Mechanical 
Dentistry. The substance of a Series of 
Lectures delivered by L. CHARLES DE 
Loupe, Surgeon-Dentist, Lecturer on the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Teeth, &c. 
With four Plates. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Derangements, Primary and Reflex, of 
the Organs of Digestion. By Robert 
Dicx, M.D. author of ‘‘A Treatise on 
Diet and Regimen.’’ 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Coorer’s Guide for Invalids to Ma- 


deira. 18mo. 4s. 
Law. 

SterHens’ Treatise on the Law of 

Elections. 2 vols. 38s. 
Language. 

A Dictionary of the Portuguese and 
English Languages. By Anthony Vieyra, 
Transtagano. A new Edition, corrected 
and improved. By A. J. Da Cunna. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Field Sports. 


History of the British Turf, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Day ; com- 
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prising every particular, technical and 
-otherwise, to which the lover of racing may 
desire to refer, either as a matter of busi- 
ness or amusement. ByJames CurisTIE 
Wayte, esq. 2 large vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Harais’s Game and Wild Animals of 
Africa. Part I. Fol. 20s. 


Fine Arts. 


Epwarps on the Fine Arts in England, 
Part I. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Preparing for Publication. 


A new Edition of the History and An- 
tiquities of the Parish of Croydon. By G. 
Sre1nMAN STEINMAN, Esq. F.S.A. 

Historical Notices of the Church of St. 
Bartholomew by the Royal Exchange 
(about to be removed in the present alte- 
rations). By Hen: » Gwyn. 

Remarks on the Sepulchral Memorials 
of past and present Times, with some sug- 
gestions for improving the condition of 
our Churches ; in a letter addressed to the 
Rev. the President and the Members of 
the Oxford Society for promoting the 
Study of Gothic Architecture. By J. H. 
MARKLAND, esq., F.R.S. and S.A. 

SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Government has come to the determina- 
tion that a civil architect’s department 
shall be instituted at each of Her Majesty’s 
dock-yards, and has confided the general 
superintendence to Captain Brandreth of 
the Royal Engineers. Lieut. William 
Dennison is to be at the head of the 
Woolwich department. A professorship 
of architecture and constructive science 
has been established at King’s College, 
London,and William Hosking, Esq. F.S.A. 
has been appointed to it, and we shall 
look eagerly for his first lectures. With 
regard to architecture at the Royal Aca- 
demy, it is to be hoped that Mr. Cockerell 
will this season appear before the students 
as professor, and urge the importance of 
that art to which he is known to be de- 
voted. Many a long day has elapsed since 
architecture found a tongue there. 





SOUTHWARK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY. 

Aug. 28. The foundation-stone of a 
new building for the accommodation of 
this body was laid in the Borough-road. 
Mr. H. Kemble, M.P. for Surrey, per- 
formed the masonic office, and delivered a 
suitable address. Alderman Humphery, 
M.P., Dr. Southwood Smith, and the Rev. 
Mr. Horton, rector of the parish, also at- 
tended and took part in the proceedings. 
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NON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 

An Act has passed both houses of Par- 
liament, for securing in safe custody, and 
for enabling courts of justice to admit, 
certain non-parochial registers and re- 
cords. It will be recollected that a com- 
mission was appointed in 1837 for inquir- 
ing into the state, custody and authenticity 
of any registers or records of births, bap- 
tisms, deaths, burials and marriages, in 
England and Wales, taken previously to 
the passing of the Registration Bill. The 
result of this inquiry was, that 7000 re- 
gisters, principally those of congregations 
of Protestant Dissenters,were reported upon 
as sufficiently authentic to be preserved and 
admitted as evidence in all courts of justice ; 
and by this Bill it is provided that these 
registers shall be deposited in the custody 
of the Registrar General, and that the ori- 
ginals or certified extracts from them may 
be used in courts of law and sessions, andin 
courts of equity, upon due notice given. 
In order that the time for the still further 
inquiry may be extended, the commis- 
sioners are to continue in office for twelve 
months from the passing of the present 
Act, and they are authorised from time to 
time ‘‘ to inquire into the state, custody, 
and authenticity of every register, or re- 
cord of birth, baptism, naming, dedica- 
tion, death, burial, and marriage, which 
shall be sent to them within three calender 
months from the passing of the Act,’’ in 
order to afford another opportunity to 
those who have hitherto neglected to sen¢ 
their registers to the commissioners, No 
register can therefore be entitled to the 
benefits conferred by the Act unless sent 
by the 9th of November next, to the com- 
missioners’ office in the Rolls’ Yard. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

A splendid work on the costume of the 
Middle Ages of Christianity is now in 
course of publication at Mannheim, by 
Von Hefner, assisted by Passavant, Count 
Pocci, &c. The plates will be taken from 
contemporary monuments, and the text 
will consist of the mecessary explanations, 
and an Essay on the state of the Arts du- 
ring the Middle Ages, with particular re- 
ference to costume, and the peculiar cha- 
racter of different periods. 

A work on the Ballad-Literature of the 
nations of German descent has just been 
published by M. Talvi. The reflections 
shew good sense and a lively feeling for the 
beauties of popular poetry. The English 
and Scottish ballads and songs are discus- 
sed at great length. ‘‘ The striking fea- 
tures of the English are their humour and 
love of external nature. They are also 
more frequently of a professional charac- 
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ter than the compositions of other nations, 
and very diffuse.’’ 

A Life of Thomas 4 Becket, in five- 
rhymed verse, partly written at his grave, 
two years after his murder, by a person 
who had been in his service, was published 
for the first time at Berlin, in 1838, by 


Professor Bekker. It is in old French; 
and to all who are engaged inthe study of 
the language, poetry and history of the 
middle ages, will prove extremely interest- 
ing and valuable. Another and more com- 
plete manuscript is said to be in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT WINCHESTER. 

Some workmen engaged on 2nd Sept. 
in cutting a road into the parade field, 
west of the barracks, close to the Roman 
Way leading to Old Sarum (Sorbiodunum), 
found a bronze vase, but so injured by 
corrosion that it fell to pieces on being 
removed. It appeared to have been quite 
plain, of an oval shape, about 9 inches by 
8 inches, and 3 inches deep, and was em- 
bedded at a considerable depth, with frag- 
ments of Samian and other pottery, in 
loam, mixed with very small pieces of 
chalk, burnt wood, and bones. Founda- 
tions of flints, chalk and hard mortar, a 
few denarii and large brass of Trajan, 
Hadrian and Antoninus, with many small 
brass of later Emperors, having been found 
near there, a short time since, afford very 
strong evidence, combined with the pre- 
sent discovery, that the site was that of a 
suburban building of some extent and im- 
portance during the Roman occupation of 
the country. 

KENILWORTH PRIORY. 

During the last month excavations of a 
very interesting nature have been made on 
the site of the Priory of Kenilworth. The 
churchyard having been found too small, 
it was determined to enlarge it by taking 
in a portion of the former site of the ab- 
bey, which adjoins it on the south. As 
the earth, for a great distance below the 
surface, was found to be full of the frag- 
ments of the ancient building, it was 
thought necessary to excavate it to the 
depth required for graves, to clear it of 
the stones. In the course of this work the 
Calvary, or burial-ground of the abbey, 
was uncovered nine feet from the surface, 
in which were a number of sepulchral 
slabs, several of which were distinguished 
by ornamental crosses, some plain, and 
one ridge-backed, but none with any in- 
scription. The slabs are mostly about six 
feet long and two feet wide. The crosses 
are all of various design, some being ra- 
ther rudely executed. Two slabs were 
taken up, one of them with a cross, and 
the other the plain ridge-backed one 
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abovementioned. Under the first, about 
three feet from the surface, was found a 
skeleton, which is believed by Mr. Bo- 
dington, surgeon, (who was present when 
it was taken up,) to be that of a person 
between sixty and seventy years old. The 
arms were crossed on the breast, and the 
fingers turned in under the arm-pits. The 
left arm had been broken during life, the 
place where it had united being di- 
stinctly marked. Several of the teeth 
were in good preservation, and every bone 
in its place, but they required to be care- 
fully handled to prevent their falling to 
pieces. The earth surrounding the skeleton 
was of a redder colour than the rest, but 
no vestige of wood or iron could be found, 
which induces a belief that the body was 
buried without a coffin. The other ske- 
leton was found in the same state, except 
that the arms were not crossed on the 
breast. In some parts of the same level 
were found portions of a flooring of ena- 
melled tiles, of various designs, but from 
a great many the enamelled portion had 
separated, perhaps in consequence of the 
damp. Beyond this was discovered part 
of a basement, with buttresses at the 
angles, about six feet in height. This 
proved to be that of the Chapter House to 
the Abbey; octagonal in form, and the 
breadth inside twenty-five feet. The walls 
at the base are twelve feet thick, and the 
upper slope of the basement nine feet, an 
extraordinary thickness for so small a 
building, and far beyond what could be 
required to sustain the vaulting. In the 
centre is a strong foundation, which ap- 
pears to have been that of the vaulting- 
pillar. Several walls have been found run- 
ning between the Chapter House and the 
gateway, and in one was the remains of a 
fireplace. In every part of the ground 
fragments of building have been turned 
up, a great many consisting of portions of 
tracery of windows, which appear to have 
been of the character between the lancet, 
and what is called by Mr. Rickman the 
‘¢ Decorated Style,” with circular tracery 
at the head of the lights, prevailing in the 
time of Edward the First and Second, A 
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square Norman capital, which had formed 
part of a doorway, is distinguished by 
much spirit and elegance of style. It is 
stated to be the intention of the Earl of 
Clarendon, the proprietor, to continue 
the excavations over the remaining por- 
tions of the site. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT MANCHESTER. 
Mr. Ursan,—As all traces of ancient 
Mancunium will shortly disappear, from 
the excavations and alterations that are 
daily taking place, I take the liberty of 
transmitting to you a short account of the 
discovery of a few remnants of antiquity 
that have been lately dug up in Castle- 
field. The articles are similar to those 
lately found in the neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield, mentioned in your numbers 
for April and May last, by your respected 
Correspondent Dr. J. K. Walker. They 
consist of numerous fragments of Samian 
ware, being portions of vases, urns, and 
very large circular bowls, the rims on 
which they stood measuring four and five 
inches in diameter. They are ornamented, 
in bold relief, with figures of the vine, 
dolphins, the hound, the stag, and lions. 
[Our Correspondent has inclosed a sketch 
of a broken patera; it has a rim orna- 
mented with the ivy-leaf.] On one was 
stamped the word Cupra. There was 
discovered at the same time a Roman 
brick, with fragments of others, and se- 
veral tiles, 12 or 14 inches square and 14 
inch thick, one of which was stamped 
with this inscription : 
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There was found a mill-stone at the 
same place, 15 inches in diameter, and 8 
inches deep; weight 58 lbs.: this was 
the upper stone. Another was found in the 
same place a short time ago. Both are in 
my possession. Yours, &c. 

Wn. Howartua. 





DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT COINS. 

On the 22d Aug. as some men were 
searching the river Thames for coal, op- 
posite the City Gas Company’s works, 
Blackfriars, after the tide had gone down, 
they discovered one or two ancient coins, 
which attracted the attention of the coal- 
porters in the neighbourhood, who have 
since, when the tide would admit of it, 
been digging under the surface of the 
shore, where, it seems, there was formerly 
a landing-place. They have found several 
gold and silver pieces of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI., and about 200 silver coins of 
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the reign of Queen Elizabeth, bearing date 
1564, A large parcel of pins, which are 
of gold, but of the same make as the com- 
mon pin, have also been discovered. The 
coins are in very excellent preservation, 
and were found about two feet below the 
surface of the soil. The pins, which are 
very neatly manufactured, are probably of 
nearly the same date as the coins with 
which they were found. 





On the 28th Aug. a man named Gibbs, 
and others, engaged in excavating a ditch 
on Wormwood Scrubbs, near Shepherd’s 
Bush, for the purpose of draining the 
ground, found a quantity of ancient silver 
coins of the reigns of Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and Queen Elizabeth, embedded 
in the earth, in a state of good preserva- 
tion. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mr. Stephens, U. S. Chargé to Guate- 
mala, and Mr, Catherwood, of the Pano- 
rama, have met with most encouraging 
success almost at the outset of their re- 
searches for antiquities in Central Ame- 
rica. At Quiragua they made the follow- 
ing discoveries: One statue, 10 feet high, 
lying upon the ground ; one ditto, 104 feet 
high, lying upon the ground, face looking 
towards the heavens; one ditto, 26 feet 
high, inclining similar to the steeple or 
tower at Pisa; a monument, 23 feet high, 
perpendicular, in the form of an obelisk, 
full of hieroglyphics, with a human statue 
cut upon its top, and has some figures in its 
hands; another statue, 9 feet high, repre- 
senting a woman ; one other statue, 19 feet 
high, representing on one side the figure 
of a woman, on the other a man, in good 
preservation ; another, the head of a giant, 
G6 feet in diameter ; two altars, most ele- 
gantly sculptured ; one obelisk, 12 feet in 
height ; four other monuments in distinct 
places, one of which is of a circular form, 
and upon a small eminence formed of 
stones, apparently brought from the river. 
In the centre between these four monu- 
ments there is a huge round stone which 
is wholly covered with hieroglyphics and 
inscriptions; beneath the stone are two 
human heads, covered nearly with vegeta- 
tion, upon which the stone rests. 

The above monuments are found about 
3,000 feet from the river Montagua. The 
time of Messrs. Catherwood and Stephens 
being short, they were unable to make 
more discoveries in that place; but they 
are satisfied that these monuments, &c. 
can be removed and taken to the United 
States of America, which is their inten- 
tion ; while those of Palenque are so far 
in the interior, it would be impossible to 
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remove them. The human figures, and 
the ornaments which appear about them, 
are similar to those of Palenque. 

GROTTO AT PAUSILIPPO. 

A new grotto has been discovered in 
the southern side of the mountain of Pau- 
silippo. It appears to be of great depth ; 
the mouth is 16 feet wide, and 45 feet high, 
but is filled up to about three-fourths of 
its opening with earth, fine sand, and 
rubbish. The sides are partly formed of 
the native rock, and partly raised by the 
hand of man, and in places retain some 
traces of sculptured reticulated ornaments. 
At about 400 yards from the entrance are 
12 colossal marble statues, buried to the 
shoulders in the accumulations of earth, 
and the heads so much mutilated that it is 
impossible to make out whom they repre- 
sent. There have also been found some 
small Greek and Romancoins. The cave 
cannot be entered except when the wind 
blows from the sea, for at other times the 
air becomes so rarified that breathing is 
difficult, and sometimes the torches are 
extinguished. The Minister of the Inte- 
rior intends to propose to the King to 
have the grotto cleared and explored, at the 
expense of the state. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN AFRICA. 

The recent French expedition from Al- 
giers against Cherchell or Scherschell, or 
Sersel, the ancient Icosium, has brought 
to light an immense quantity of Roman 
antiquities in the highest preservation. 
The town of Cherchell, like that of Rus- 
icada, is one mass of Roman houses, 
temples, cisterns, &c. The following an- 
tiquities are more particularly worthy of 
remark. 1st. An aqueduct at half a league 
from the Oued Nador, at the foot of 
the Chenouan. 2nd. A magnificent aque- 
duct of three ranges of arches, over the 
ravine of the Beni Habid, which conducts 
to Churchell the waters of the Oued 
Hachem. 3rdly. A Roman arch in perfect 
preservation, about 45 minutes nearer to 
Churchell than the first of these aque- 
ducts. 4thly. Some fine ruins of a bridge 
and aqueduct over the valley of the Oued 
Bella, of which 19 piers are still standing. 
South of the town there are most exten- 
sive ruins ; outside the Arab wall is a tem- 
ple; the great Mosque contains 19 
Roman columns of granite; and by the 
side of the harbour are two mosaic pave- 
ments in a good state of preservation. 
We may observe here that the French 
seem utterly careless of the antiquarian 
riches of their new conquests : thus at Ru- 
sicada they have built a modern town out 
of the ruins of the Roman one, and have 
even given the place the vulgar misnomer 
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of Philippeville. At Constantina no re- 
spect has been paid to the Roman re- 
mains, and the scientific commission has 
not yet done anything. Not a single 
recommendation has yet been sent to 
Government to preserve, from the rapa- 
city of the ignorant adventurers that 
crowd thither, the buildings that still 
attest the majesty and power of Rome; 
and the colonists have lighted upon the 
soil, not only with the barbarism of the 
Vandals, but also with all the vices of a 
low standard of morality. . There is no 
doubt that the French will do more harm 
to the Roman remains in Africa during 
20 years, than the Arabs and Turks 
would during 20 centuries. : 

The following mutilated inscriptions 
have been lately found at Cherchell :— 
L * LICINIO * L* FIL * QVIR * SECVNDINO 
* DECVRIONI * CAESARIENSIVM * EQVO 
* PVBLICO * EXORNATO * SACRISQVE ° 
LVPERCALIBVS* FVNCTO * CONSOBRINO* 
¢+eeeeENIO * C* F* FATALI* DECVRIONI 
* SPLENDIDISSIMA& * COLONLE * CHSARI- 
EN6IS * RELIGIOSO * ANTISTITI ‘ SANC- 
TISSIMI * NVMINIS * MATRIS * DEVM* 
DENDROPHORO * DIGNISSIMO * 

It would appear from the above that 
Cherchell was the ancient Julia Cesarea. 


On an altar to the Dii Manes :—p * m ° 
M * CERRINIUS * MILES * LEG * IIL * AUG 
* ET * VALERIA *‘SECUNDINA * V‘°S*M* 


On a fragment of an alabaster cenotaph : 
— OMNIS * DULCEDO ‘ ET * PIETAS* HIC 
* FINITA ‘ EST * 


MARCIANUS * PRAIF* PRA ‘ ET * CUM * 
DUMNIS * INSTITUERUNT * 


Norpv.—An inedited MS. by a monk 
of the abbey of St. Sepulchre at Cambrai, 
is about to be published by Madame Hé- 
méry of that town. It relates to the do- 
mination of the Spaniards, and the siege 
of the city by the Count de Fuentes in 
1595 ; and is said to contain much curi- 
ous matter. 


Be.eium.—In the church of Ste. Croix 
at Liége some paintings in fresco and 
some ornamental work in low relief have 
been discovered in scraping the inner 
walls.—In the faubourg of Hocheporte of 
the same city the tomb of a nun, contain- 
ing her skeleton, clothes, &c. has been 
found. - The date of this monument is 
not mentioned. In the church of Che- 
reng near Tournai a baptistery of high 
antiquity has been brought to light, and 
also a bell with an elaborate Dance of 
Death sculptured round the rim. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Louis Philippe is a man who lets no oc- 
casion pass by of improving the hold he 
has obtained of the Crown, and the pre- 
sent warlike fever which actuates his 
subjects, has enabled him to achieve an 
object which under ordinary circumstances 
would have been hopeless. The fortifica- 
tion of Paris has ever since the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile been the prime object 
of every French Government. The mon- 
archy, the convention, the directory, the 
consuls, even the Emperor, attempted it, 
but had always been met by the stern and 
watchful jealousy of the Parisians. They 
preferred to trust to their armies for de- 
fence against a foreign enemy, instead of 
allowing the erection of works within their 
own capital which, however useful in war, 
were equally formidable in domestic in- 
surrections, ‘The Napoleon of Peace, 
notwithstanding this long existent feeling, 
has succeeded by truckling to the war 
mania of his people in achieving this great 
victory over their prejudices. The vote 
for the expenses has been passed, 50,000 
workmen are at once to be employed, and 
the Parisians now praise the design which 
they had so long and so fiercely opposed. 


SPAIN. 


On the 10th Aug. St. Sebastian was 
entirely evacuated by the force of British 
Royal Artillery, Sappers and Miners, so 
long employed in that quarter. The 
Ministry (named in p. 305) soon resigned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Queen 
to grant their request that the municipal 
law should not be enforced until taken 
into consideration by the new Cortes. A 
new Moderado cabinet was organized on 
the 28th Aug., but no sooner did the 
news of its formation transpire, than 
the municipality of Madrid declared 
itself permanent, and the national militia 
took up arms and occupied the principal 
posts. A junta was formed, which unani- 
mously resolved ‘‘ not to lay down arms 
until the Queen should have given the 
fullest satistaction to the wishes of the 
nation, together with such guarantees as 
would render the recurrence of all further 
reaction impossible.” On the 16th Sept. 
the Queen accepted the resignation of the 
ministry, and named General Espartero 
President of the Council, conferring on 
him the powers necessary to enable him 
to form a Cabinet himself. Espartero has 

Gent. Mag, Vou, XIV. 


thus become Dictator of Spain. The two 
Queens, to preserve whose title to the 
throne so much blood and treasure have 
been wasted, and who are now alternately 
the puppets of either faction, are shut up in 
Valencia. Almost hourly conflicts ensue 
between one or other of the sanguinary 
parties into which the inhabitants are di- 
vided, while the Queens are surrounded 
by the partisans of each faction as it be- 
comes in turn victorious, 


PORTUGAL, 


An insurrection broke out in Lisbon 
on the night of the llth August. The 
movement was not directed against the 
Queen or the Constitution, but the 
ministry. All immediate danger was 
averted by the firmness of the troops, 
but the Government went the length of 
suspending the habeas corpus law, and 
the other laws protecting personal li- 
berty, and established an extraordinary 
tribunal for the trial of state criminals, 
according to the summary process of 
martial law. All the extensive powers 
asked from the Cortes have since been 
ceded. The whole kingdom is to be 
divided into three military districts, to 
the great annoyance of the Septembrist 
party, who regard this measure as a rapid 
stride towards absolutism. The Chamber 
of Deputies have voted 24,000 men for 
the army, and 2,828 sailors for 1840—41. 


EGYPT, 


On the 14th Aug. Commodore Na- 
pier summoned the Egyptian authorities 
to evacuate Syria, issuing several procla- 
mations, which he addressed to the Emir 
Bechir, who sent them to Mehemet Ali 
with new professions of his devotedness. 
Mehemet Ali declared that on the first 
appearance of hostility in the powers of 
Europe, Ibrahim would be commanded 
to march on Constantinople. However, 
letters from Malta, of the 7th Sept., 
contain the important intelligence, that 
Count Walewski has proposed to Me- 
hemet Ali a project of arrangement 
which the Viceroy has decided on ac- 
cepting. Among other clauses contained 
in this project there is one, it is asserted, 
which is likely to facilitate the almost 
desperate arrangement. of the Eastern 
question—viz. Mehemet Ali consents to 
accede to the proposal of possessing 
Syria for his life only. 

3H 
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MEXICO, 

General Urrea, who had been in 
prison, made his escape, placed himself 
at the head of the Federalists, and on the 
15th of July attacked the city of Mexico. 
After hard fighting they obtained pos- 
session of the palace and other public 
buildings. Bustamente, the President, 


fell into their hands, but having made his 
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escape he rallied the Government party, 
and laid siege to the palace. The 
contest continued with great obstinacy 
until the 27th, when it concluded in the 
Federalists evacuating the city, under a 
general amnesty, their lives, rank, and 
property being guaranteed. Although 
many lives were lost during the conflict, 
property was respected. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

July 27. 'I'wo new churches were con- 
secrated at Dudley by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester. Like many other towns, 
the bulk of whose population is engaged 
in trade and manufactures, Dudley had 
outgrown its means of church accommo. 
dation to a lamentable extent. The 
new churches are respectively situated, 
St. James’s, on the Wolverhampton. 
road, near Shaver’s-end, and St. John’s 
at Kate’s-hill, near Dixon’s-green, spots 
densely inhabited by the working classes, 
and at a considerable distance from 
the churches in the town, The new 
churches, built from one plan, are simple 
gothic structures, of the limestone of the 
district, given by Lord Ward, with the 
sites; the embattlements of the towers, 
the framing of the doors and pointed 
_ Windows, and quoins, being of Gornal 
' grit-stone. Each of the churches is 
adapted for a congregation of one thou- 
sand persons, and 750 of the sittings in 
each are free. The handsome com- 
munion service was presented to St. 
John’s Church by 'T. W. Fletcher, esq., 
F.R.S., and to St. James’s Church by 
the Rev. H. A. Cartwright, and Cor- 
nelius Cartwright esq.; and the altar and 
pulpit cloths are the gift of the ladies of 
Dudley. 

July 28. Coates Chapel, Whittlesey, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 

lly. The cost of the building, which is 
detrayed by the Commissioners, is about 
1,400/. The site for the chapel and bu- 
rial ground, as also a small portion of 
Jand to increase the income of tke incum- 
bent, were given by the Hon. Mrs, Chil- 
ders and J, W. Childers, esq. 

Aug. 4. The Bishop of Peterborough 
consecrated Christ Church Chapel, Coal- 
ville, in the county of Leicester: it isa 
very neat stone building, calculated to 
accommodate between four and five 
hundred persons. His Lordship con. 
secrated a Chapel at Groby, on the 7th. 

dug. 13. The consecration of Trinity 
Church, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, was per- 
formed bythe Lord Bishop of Peter- 


_ St. John, 


borough, ‘The Marquess of Hastings 
gave the land for the site. ‘The cost of 
the building, upwards of 3000/., to- 
gether with a handsome sum towards an 
endowment fund, was raised by sub- 
scription, chiefly among the inhabitants, 
aided by a grant from the Church Build- 
ing Society. The church contains up- 
wards of 900 sittings, 600 of which are 
free and unappropriated. : 

Aug. 27. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln 
consecrated the newly-erected chapel of 
situated in Holbeach Fen, 
within the parish of Holbeach. In 
addition to the munificent sum of 800/., 
which the Bishop has already contributed 
to this undertaking, his lordship has 
intimated his intention of giving the 
further sum of 50/. to the endowment, 
and is about to present a service of 
communion-plate. 

Aug. 31. The ceremonial of laying 
the first stone of the new district church 
of the Holy Trinity, took place on 
ground, purchased for the purpose, on 
Twickenham Common. It is intended to 
present a beautiful specimen of a village 
church in the Gothic style, and to contain 
about 600 sittings, one-half of which 
will be free. ‘The subscription was 
commenced by the munificent donation 
of 5007. from Henry Pownall, esq. of 
Spring Grove, Hounslow. Among the 
subscribers to the undertaking are also— 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 100/. ; 
the Duke of Northumberland, 500/.; 
Archdeacon Cambridge, 500/.; Mr. Wm. 
Clay, M.P., 500/.; Mr. T. Twining, 
500/.; Mr. C. O. Cambridge, 1502. ; 
Mr. H. Hawkins, 1007.; Miss F. 
Byng, 100/.; Mr. G. Gosling, 1007. ; 
the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 50/7. : 
&e. On the trowel, which, with the 
handle, was of massive silver, was the 
following inscription :—*‘* This trowel was 
presented to the Venerable Archdeacon 
Cambridge, on his laying the first stone 
of the District Church at Twickenham, 
on the 3lst of August, 1840, by Henry 
Pownall, esq., in the name of the com- 
mittee, in testimony of their sincere 
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regard, and acknowledgment of his able, 
zealous, and valuable services, in enabling 
the committee to accomplish the im- 
portant object of building an additional 
church in the parish.” 

Salisbury Diocesan Church-Building 
Society.—The annual meeting of this 
association was holden at Dorchester on 
the 4th Sept. It was thronged by the 
leading nobility, ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
entry, and clergy of the counties of 

orset and Wilts, composing the diocese 
of Salisbury. The report stated that the 

gregate amount of grants made during 
the past year was 11011. 5s., distributed 
among 11 parishes, which has been met 
by an additional outlay on the part of the 
inhabitants of the parishes of very little 
short of 10,0002, Since the first in- 
stitution of this association, it has mainly 
contributed, by the erection of 13 new 
churches, and the enlargement of 29 
others, to the extension of church ac- 
commodation in the diocess for nearly 
10,000 persons. 

Sept. 12. The Bishop of Salisbury 
consecrated the new church which has 
been erected at Fortune’s Well, in the 
Isle of Portland, chiefly by the muni- 
ficence of the incumbent. It was built 


and fitted up by Messrs. Hancock, of 
Weymouth, and contains 616 sittings, 
of which 396 are absolutely free, and 170 


let at 2s. per annum. The cost of the 
building was 2115/., exclusive of 2007. 
for the land. The font was presented by 
Capt. Manning, and the communion table 
and service by the Rev. H. J. Ward. 

The parish church of Church Honey- 
bourne, co. Worcester, has been entirely 
repewed, a new gallery erected, and a 
beautiful arch raised between the nave 
and the chancel. These improvements 
have been effected under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Harvey Eginton, by order 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Onslow, who is 
sole trustee of a bequest left by Mrs 
Ann Williams, of Bourton-on-the- Hill, 
whose husband was vicar of the parish 
23 years ago. This charitable lady not 
only left 5002, for the purpose of repair- 
ing and ornamenting the Church, but 
also left 100 guineas per annum for ever 
to the vicar. Nearly 600/. has been ex- 
pended, of which sum about 100/. will 
be raised by a rate in that parish and 
Cow Honeybourne, which is annexed to 
it. The commissioners have come for- 
ward in a handsome manner, and it is 
proposed in addition, to erect a tablet to 
the memory of Mrs. Williams, and an 
altar-piece. 

By an act of the legislature, which 
became law on the Ilth of August, 
the title of “ Warden and Fellows,’’ 
heretofore borne by the Chapter of the 
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Collegiate Church of Manchester, is from 
henceforth to cease, and the Warden is to 
be styled *‘ Dean,” and the Fellows 
‘* Canons’’ of Manchester, 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS, 


The alterations in the vicinity of the 
proposed site of the New Royal Ex. 
change are proceeding very tardily. The 
steeple of the church of St. Bene’t Fink, 
in Threadneedle-street, has been taken 
down, as have also the neighbouring 
houses in Sweeting’s-rents, giving to that 
sacred edifice a very denuded appearance, 
No progress has yet been made in levell- 
ing the church of St. Bartholomew’s, by 
the Bank, further than in the removal 
from it and the graveyard of some of 
the bodies, wnich have been re-interred, 
at the expense of the Bank of England, 
at the neighbouring church of St. 
Margaret, Lothbury, with which this 
parish is now combined. A large grave 
or yault has been excavated on the west 
side of the church of St. Margaret’s, 
adjoining the burial-ground, capable of 
receiving 70 bodies, and intended for the 
reception of the bodies of those who are 
unclaimed by their friends. ‘The remains 
of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, 
and translator of the Bible, are said to 
have been discovered on the 22d Sept., and 
it is proposed to translate them to the 
church of St. Magnus, London Bridge, of 
which he was Rector, and where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory a short 
time ago. We are happy to find that St. 
Bartholomew’s has found an _ historian 
determined to investigate and perpetuate 
the interesting memorials of its past 
annals (see our Literary Intelligence). 

Aug. 15. The foundation-stone of the 
intended monument to Sir W. Scott, in 
Edinburgh, was laid in Prince’s-street- 
gardens, opposite David-street. The 
day was observed throughout the city as a 
general holiday. Soon after two o'clock 
the masonic procession, consisting of up- 
wards of 2,000 members, began to move 
from the College, along the South and 
North Bridges, preceded by the band of 
the 2d Dragoon Guards, and closed by a 
detachment of Dragoons. A civic pro- 
cession had assembled in the buildings of 
the Royal Institution, consisting of the 
sub-committee of the Monument, the 
magistrates and council of Edinburgh, 
Canongate, Portsburgh, and Leith. There 
were also present the Earl of Rothes, the 
Earl of Stair, and several other distin- 
guished individuals. The different pro~ 
cessions having arrived on the ground, 
and taken up their positions, the band of 
the 29th Regiment played the Queen’s 
anthem, which was followed by a royal 
salute of 21 guns from a battery stationed 
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on the opposite bank. The usual ma- 
sonic ceremonies having been gone 
through, the Lord Provost, as Grand 
Master Mason, proceeded to lay the 
stone, using a silver trowel, presented to 
him by the members of St. Mary's 
Lodge. He then returned to his place, 
and addressed Sir William Rae and the 
other gentlemen of the committee in a 
very eloquent speech. The subscriptions 
at present amount to 9,500/. The build- 
ing, when raised to 180 feet, will, when 
embracing all charges, cost 8,900/.; the 
foundation, from the increased size of the 
building, will cost 1,2007. ; the statue and 
pedestal 2,100/. together 12,2007. The 
design is a spiral cross of pointed archi- 
tecture forming a canopy or shrine for a 
statue; it is the production of Mr. G. 
M. Kemp. 

The Derby Arboretum.—There has of 
late been a rapid increase in the trade and 
population of the town of Derby. Ma- 
nufactures have been extending, new build- 
ings have been erected on all sides, and a 
Still further addition to the commercial 
importance to the town may be expected, 
in consequence of the completion of three 
new railways, which, by their junction 
at this place, will offer great facilities for 
intercourse with other parts of the king. 
dom, and render Derby an important cen- 
tre of communication. Whilst these works 
have been in progress, the improvement 
of the town has not been neglected. An 
efficient police has been established, and 
almost unexampled success has attended 
the Mechanics’ Institution. In order to 
supply a scarcely less urgent want of the 
inhabitants of a large and increasing town, 
the opportunity of enjoying with their fa- 
milies exercise and recreation in the fresh 
air, in public walks and grounds devoted 
to that purpose, Joseph Strutt, esq. has 
appropriated a piece of land containing 
nearly eleven acres. Being desirous of 
uniting, as much as.possible, information 
with amusement, he has been anxious, not 
only that these walks should be laid out 
in the most advantageous manner, but that 
they should comprise a valuable collection 
of trees and shrubs, so arranged and de- 
scribed, as to offer the means of instruc. 
tion to visitors. These objects have been 
most ably and successfully accomplished 
by that distinguished Landscape Gar- 
dener, Mr. Loudon, who entered largely 
and liberally into his views, and furnished 
the plan which has since been executed. 
The ground has been prepared in the 
best manner, so that in three years the 
plants will attain such a size as to deve- 
lope the specific character of each of 
them, and in seven years many of the 
trees will attain the height of 30 to 40 
seet. The soil might have been prepared 
nd the trees planted at one-tenth of the 
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expense incurred, and they would have 
looked as well as they do now for several 
months, but in two or three years they 
would not have been larger than at the 
end of the first year. The grounds are 
furnished with fixed and moveable seats, 
sufficient for the accommodation of three 
hundred and fifty persons. The two 
Lodges and the Cottage have also been 
supplied with fixtures and furniture, and a 
stock of the necessary tools and imple- 
ments. The Arboretum is vested in the 
Mayor and other trustees ; and is to be 
managed by a Committee chosen annually, 
consisting of six persons and the Mayor 
of the borough for the time being, four of 
them to be Members of the Council, and 
two other persons who might, or might 
not be, Members of the Council, as they 
thought fit, It is to be open to all classes, 
without payment, on every Sunday, and 
also on at least one other day in every 
weck, and to be kept in all seasons in 
such order as the funds obtained by sub- 
scription, and by the admission of visitors 
on the other days of the week, shall allow. 
It was opened by a public meeting at 
which the Corporation attended, headed 
by a band of music, and accompanied by 
many of the gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood, the whole ee a- 
mounting to upwards of fourteen hun- 
dred persons. At three o'clock dancing 
commenced in an adjoining field prepared 
for the purpose, which was kept up with 
spirit during the whole of the afternoon, 
and tea and other refreshments were pro- 
vided. A printing-press, decorated with 
a flag, was stationed at the entrance to the 
garden, and continued printing the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Strutt at the Town 
Hall on the delivery of the Deed of Gift, 
inclosed in a splendid gold border con- 
taining the Derby Arms and the family 
motto.—It was well observed by Mr. H. 
Mozley, jun. one of the speakers, that the 
idea of presenting an Arboretum to the 
public, hough an extremely noble one, is 
not quite new. He recollected but one 
instance of it, and he must go a long way 
back for that. Julius Cesar left by his 
will a sort of Arboretum to the citizens 
of Rome. Shakspere, alluding to this 
circumstance, makes Mark Antony, in 
stirring up the Roman citizens against 
Brutus and the conspirators who had 
killed Cesar, close his address by re- 
ferring to this will,— 
** Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 
His private arbours, and new planted orch- 


ards. 
On this side Tiber: he hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever : common plea- 
sures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves.”’ 
The object of that gift and of this seem 
similar, but the Roman Arboretum was 


left by its owner, the Derby one given, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazette PREFERMENTS. 

4 12. Leicestershire Yeomanry, Capt. 
C. W. Packe to be Major. 

Aug. 25. The Right Hon. Charles Baron 
s — to be Governor of the Province of 

nada. 

Aug. 28. Brevet, Capt. J. M. Wood, 14th Foot, 
to be Major in the Army.—Commissariat, to be 
Commissaries General, Deputy Commissaries 
Gen. E. P. Coffin and W, Filder.—Royal En- 
gineers, Capt. and brevet Major G. ney, 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Royal Cheshire Militia, the 
Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley to be Colonel. 

Sept.1. Third West India Regiment, Lieut.- 
Col. R. Doherty, Royal African Colonial Corps, 
to be Lieut.-Col.; Major F. Perry, Royal 
African Colonial Corps, brevet Major A. Mac- 
lean, from 86th Foot, to be Majors. 

Sept. 10. The Hon. Edward A. W. Keane, 
Lieut. 2d Foot, and late Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord Keane, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Indus, and Eldred Pottinger, 
esq. C.B. Lieut. Bombay Art., serving with 
the rank of Major in Affghanistan, to accept 
the insignia, of the third class, of the Order of 
the Dooranée empire, for services in Canda- 
har, Cabool, and at the capture of Ghuznee. 

Sept. 11. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
was sworn of the Privy Council.—lst Foot 
Guards, Col. Turner Grant to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
J. Home to be Major and Colonel ; Capt. A. W. 
Torrens to be Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel. 

Sept. 18. one H. Walpole to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; Capt. J. Fitzgerald to be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Capt. F. Dunne, from 10th Foot, to be 
Major. é 

“pt. 23. Major Neil Campbell, Dep. Quarter- 
a of the Bombay army, to accept the 
second class of the order of the Dooranée em- 
pire. 

Sept. 22. Horatio Beckham, esq. Capt. h. p. 
43d foot, and late Lieut.-Col. BALL. to accept 
the cross of St. Fernando of Spain, conferred 
for his services of the 31st May and 6th June 
1836, on the heights of St. Sebastian. 

Sept. 25. Major G. C. Du Plat, Roy. Eng. 
to have the local and temporary rank of Lieut.- 
Col. while employed on a particular service in 
Turkey in Europe. 





Navat Promotions. 
Commanders 8. C. Dacres and Nicholas Corry, 
to be Captains. 
py a og ee F. Warden to the 
edea ; Captain Sir Samuel Roberts to the 


Calcutta; Commander W. Chassman to the 
Southampton. 

The following Commanders have been ap- 
pointed to 


reenwich Hospital, in conformity 
to the recommendation of the jate Naval and 
Military Commissioners’ report :— Charles 
Robinson, 1794; Edw. Williams, 1805; W. 
C. C. Dalyell, 1814; Joseph Corbyn, 1814. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Clonmel.—Rt. Hon. D. R. Pigot, re-elected. 
Waterford Co.—Hon. R. 8. Carew 





EcciestasticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. P. N. Shuttleworth, D.D. to be Bishop of 
Chichester. 
Rey. G. Waddington, D.D. Dean of Durham, 
Rev. W. H. Hale, to be Archdeacon of Mid- 


dlesex, 
Rey, J, Bartholomew, to be Canon of Exeter, 


Rev. E. Crawley, to be Prebendary of Wells. 

Rey. J. K. Greetham, to be Prebend. of Wells. 

Rev. C. O. Mayne, to be Prebendary of Wells. 

Rev. W. D. Willis, to be Prebendary of Wells. 

Rey. Dr. W. Benn, Moylagh R. co. Meath. 

Rev. W. Busfeild, Keighley R. York. 

Rev. J. Cox, Salcot Virley R. Essex. 

Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, Marlborough St. 

Mary V. Wilts. me 

Hon. and Rev. W. L. T. Harris, Wilton R. Wilts. 

Rey. J.C. C. B. P. Hawkins, Ramsbury V. Wilts. 

Rey. J. R. Hughes, Dorchester P. C, Oxon. 

Rev. H. Mackenzie, Bermondsey St. James’s 

P. C. Surrey. i 

Rev. G. T. Marsh, Foxley R. Wilts. 

Rev. L. M‘Clintock, Monivea P. C. Galway. 

Rev. T. P. Maurice, Michaelmersh R. Hants. 

". J. Postlethwaite, Headon-cum-Upton V. 
otts. 

Rev. T. St. George, Kilbarrow V. Tipperary. 

Rev. J. S. Stockwell, Wyly R. Wilts 

Rev. R. Wegg, Frenze R. Norf. 

Rev. C. Yate, Holme V. York. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. J. H. Bradney, to Lord Keane. 
Rev. H. N. Burrows, to the Duke of Sutherland. 
Rev. J. Cottle, to Lord Ashburton. 
Rev. Joseph Moore, to the Earl of Morley. 
Rev. J. Nussey, to Lord Blayney. 
Civit PREFERMENTS. 

John Romilly, esq. to be a Master in Chancery. 
Wm. Grove, esq. (of Worship-street office) to 

be magistrate of the New Police Court at 

Greenwich. 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 2, At Croxton Park, the wife of Samuel 
Newton, jun. esq. a son.——4. At the Rocks, 
Uckfield, the wife of R. S. Streatfeild, esq. a 
dau.——15. At Formosa Cottage, the lady of 
Sir George Young, Bart. a son.——The wife of 
J. L. W. Naper, esq. (daughter of Sir Gra 
Skipwith, Bart.) ason.—16. At Bath, the wife 
of the Rev. R. V. Law, a son.——At Winches- 
ter, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Moberly, a son. 
——19. The Hon. Emily, lady of the Rev. Henry 
Gray, Almondsbury, a son.——20. At Charle- 
cote Park, Warwickshire, the wife of — 
Lucy, —-. a son.——27. In wre r*y. y 
Jane Walsh, a dau.——28. At the arter 
House, the wife of Mr. Archdeacon Hale, a 
son.——29. At the Orchard, near Penzance, 
the wife of J. Trevelyan, esq. a son. 30, At 
Southampton, Viscountess Corry, a dau. 

Lately. At the Rectory, West Tytherly, the 
Lady Catharine Barrington, a son.——At Cur- 
zon-house, South Audley-st. the Hon. Mrs. 
G. T. O’Callaghan, a dau.——In Scotland, the 
wife of Major-General Cunningham, a dau.—— 
In Dublin, the wife of Sir Rowan Hamilton, a 
dau.——At Ballynascreen, the Lady Elizabeth 
Brownlow, a dau.——At Monasterboice, Ire- 
land, the Hon. Mrs. Foster Delap, a dau. 

Sept.1. At Birt House, near Naas, the Coun- 
tess of Clonmel, a son and heir.——2. In Gros- 
venor-crescent, the Countess of Clarendon, a 
dau.——5. In Gloucester-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Brampton Gurdon, a son.——8. At Letter- 
fourie-house, Banffshire, the wife of W. Shee, 
esq. Serjeant-at-law, ason.——At the Provost’s- 
lodge, Eton-college, the Hon. Mrs. Hodgson, 
a dau.——At Stukeley, Camb. the wife of L. J. 
Torkington, esq. a son and heir.—aAt Knowle 





Hall, the wife of the Rey. Theodore Drury, 
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Rector of Westmill, Herts, a dau.——9. At 
Oftiey vicarage, Herts, the wife of the Rev. 
Thelwall Salusbury, a son.—The wife of W. 
de Capell Brooke, esq. of Market Harborough, 
a dau.—The wife of J. St. George Burke, esq. 
of Parliament-st. a dau.——13. At Rugby, the 
wife of Col. Hardy, a dau.— 16. At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of T. G. Parry, esq. a son and 
heir.—18. The wife of RK. M. O’Ferrall, esq. 
M.P. a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 
May 4. At Surat, J. W. Hoare, esq. 13th 
Bombay N. [. son of Sir Joseph Hoare, Bart. 
to Jane-Ellis, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Charles 


ayne, 

July 16. At Boulogne, Sebright Sheafe Cof- 
fin, esq. Madras army, son of Adm. Coffin, to 
Charlotte-Isabella-Grant, second dau. of Major 
Martin.—21. The Rev. J. S. Hodson, M.A, 
eldest son of the Archdeacon of Stafford, to 
Elizabeth-Dorrill, second dau. of the Rev. B. 
J. Vernon, late Senior Chaplain of St. Helena. 
——At Clifton, George, youngest son of James 
Lewis, esq. of Harley-st. to Elizabeth-Mary, eld. 
dau. of Jas. Cunningham, esq. of Clifton, and 
Jamaica.—--At St. James’s, W. H. Penrose, esq. 
of Lahane, Cork, to the Hon. Miss Georgiana- 
Isabella Keane, second dau. of the Right Hon. 
Lord Keane, of Ghuznee and Cappoquin.——At 
Berne, Maitland Dashwood, esq. son of the 
jate F. Dashwood, esq. to Matilda, widow of 
Col. E. Baker.——At Alverstoke, David R. B. 
Mapleton, esq. R. N. eldest son of Capt. David 
Mapleton, R.N., to Anne, dau. of David Com- 
pigne, esq. of Gosport.——At Mortlake, 8. 
Beachcroft, esq. of Cadogan-place, to Eliza- 
beth-Acworth, second dau. of Sir F. M. Om- 
manney, and widow of A. Prinsep, esq.— At 
Charlton, Kent, William, third son of the late 
John Carr, esq. of Ford, Northumberland, to 
Georgiana, only dau. of George Reed, esq.— 
At Castletown, Isle of Man, the Rev. W. Bell 
Christian, M.A. second son of the Hon. Deem- 
ster Christian, to Charlotte-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Brine, esq. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, Henry 
Martyn Faulkner, esq. to Annie, youngest dau. 
of the late John Harding, esq. of St. James’s- 
street.—John F. Vincent, esq. of Wrentham, 
to Sarah, dau. of James Hingeston, esq. of 
Frostenden Hall, Suffolk. 

23. At Edinburgh, William Fordyce Blair, 
esq. eldest son of Col. Blair, of Blair, to Caro- 
line-Isabella, youngest dau. of the late John 
Sprot, esq. of Clapham, Surrey.—At the 
British Embassy, Brussels, Capt. L. Wyatt, to 
Mona, youngest dau. of Capt. W. B. Rider, 
R.N.—At 3St. Pancras, Herbert Jacob, Capt. 
19th regt. Bombay, to Mary, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. J. B. Dunsterville. 

25. At Hurstmonceaux, Gustavus-Edward, 
son of the late Francis Hare Naylor, esq, of 
Hurstmonceaux Place, to Sarah-Anne, eldest 
dau. of 8. P. Wright, esq. of Wood-green. 
At Paris, Claudius Tarral, esq. M.D, to Vin- 
cenza, widow of Major-Gen. Harriott. 

28. At Brixton, W. B. Hemming, esq. to 
Mary-Stace, and Lewis J. Wood, esq. to Maria, 
daughters of John Lawson, esq. of Lower 
Tulse Hill——At Hastings, the Rev. H. G. 
Randall, Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, to Anne, eldest dau. of John Walker, 
esq. of Tonbridge Wells. 

29. At Dover, (by his father, the Rev. Oliver 

Lodge, Rector of Elsworth, Cumb.) Charles 
Lodge, esq. of Peckham Rye, to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Jones, esq. of Daw- 
lish. 
30. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Hemming, esq. of Astwode House, Worc. to 
Louisa, only child of the late Richard Layill, 
esq. 
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31. At Mylor, Cornwall, William Heyrick 
Macaulay, Capt. 21lst Madras regt. to Emma, 
dau. of Robert Shuttleworth Sutton, esq. 
At St. James’s, Westminster, the Rey. Charles 
Atlay, Rector of Barrowden, Rutland, to Mary- 
Priscilla, second dau. of the Jate John Barnes, 
esq. of Stamford. 

ately. At Powerscourt, the Rev. John L, 
Moore, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dublin, to Anne, 
dau. of H. J. Monck Mason, esq.—Rev. Wm, 
Caulfield, Rector of Molahiffe, Ardfert, to Ellen, 
dau. of the late J. W. Smith, esq. of Silverhill, 
King’s County, and niece of the late Thos. 
Lloyd, esq. M.P.——At Balbriggan, co. Dublin, 
Hans Hamilton Woods, esq. of Milverton, to 
Louisa, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
bai of Ardgillan Castle, Dublin.——At 
Kilfane, Hall P. Chamberlain, esq. Lieut. 3rd 
Foot, to Amy, dau. of the Archdeacon of 
Ossory.——At Cheltenham, Henry Pratt, esq. 
to Harriet-Agatha, eldest dau. of John Hes- 
keth Lethbridge, esq. and grand-dau. of Sir 
Thomas B. Lethbridge, Bart.——At Brussels, 
General Langermann, of the Belgian Army, to 
Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Major Rice, Llwyny- 
brain, co. Carmarthen.——At Dublin, the Rev. 
T. E. Dunkin, B.A. Chaplain to the East India 
Company, to Eliza, dau. of the Rev. R. Olpherts, 
Rector of Charlestown, co. Louth, and grand- 
dau. of Sir F. Macnaghten, Bart.——At Gal- 
way, Capt. Clune, 5th Fusiliers, to Sibella, 
dau. of the late John Bourke, esq. of Annagh, 
co. Galway.—At Leeds, the Rev. John Clark, 
Curate of Hunslet, and Chaplain to Lord How- 
den, to Anne, dau. of John Cawood, esq¢.—— 
At Balrother y, Dublin, Henry Courtenay, esq. 
nephew of the late Rt. Hon. J. Courtenay, 
M.P. to Louisa, dan. of the late Rev. C. Seaver, 
of Treagh, Armagh, and St. Andrew’s, Dublin. 
—At Edinburgh, George, second son of J, 
B. Lennard, esq. and grandson of Sir T. B. 
Lennard, Bart. to Jessie, dau. and coh. of J. M. 
Drummond Nairne, esq. of Dunsinane Castle, 
Perthshire.——At Calcutta, Edm. Boult, esq 
Staff-Assistant Surgeon, to Margaret, dau. of 
the late Sir H. M. Farrington, Bart. of Spring 

wn, Devon.—At Benares, Robert Price, 
esq. 67th N. I. grandson of the late Sir C. 
Price, Bart. M.P. to Sophia, dau. of Major 
Anstruther, 6th Light Cavalry——At Culpee, 
India, Capt. W. F. Beatson, commandin — 
dlekund Legion, to Margaret, dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Humfrays, Bengal Eng. 

Aug. 1. Major Macready, to Martha-Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the late John Rolls, of Bryan- 
ston-square, and The Hendre, Monm., esq. 

3. At Westbury-on-Trym, Major John Blood, 
late of the 68th Light Infantry, to Marianne, 
eldest dau. of John Yerbury, esq. of Clifton, 
and Shirehampton.—tThe Rey. a A. Love- 
day, second son of Gen. Loveday, to Eliza- 
Louisa, dau. of Wm. Mulls, esq. and Lady 
Pilkington, of the Grove, Dedham.——Major 
R. E. Burrowes, to Frances-Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the late Hon. Sir R. Le P. ‘Trench, 
Lieut.-Col. 74th Regt. 

4. At Edinburgh, Francis J. White, esq. 
M.D. of Perth, to Lillias-Anne, dau. of the late 
B. B. Buchanan, esq. M.D. of Dumfries, and 
niece of Sir Donald Campbell, Bart.——At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, the Rey. J. C. 
Davenport, Rector of Skeffington, Leic. to 
Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late Rev. J. S. 
Mathews, Rector of Hitcham, Suffolk.——aAt 
Newton Abbott, Devon, by his father the Rev. 
O. Rouse, Rector of Tetcott, James A. Rouse, 
esq. of North Curry, solicitor, to Charlotte- 
Maria-Herring, only dau of the late Rev. James 
Rouse.——At Wells-street Chapel, Marylebone, 
the Rev. J. W. Pope, of Heavitree, to Chris- 
tiana, dau. of Bracy Clark, esq. F. R.S.——At 
Limehouse, William M. Marriott, esq. of Kib- 
worth Harcourt, Leic. to Anne, second dau. of 
the late Francisco de Joyé, formerly a mers 
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Chant of Bristol.——At St. Marylebone New 
Church, H. P. Seale, esy. eldest son of Sir 
John Seale, Bart. M.P. to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Col. Hartman, Coldstream 
Guards.——At Little Risington, Glouc. the 
Rev. Edward Eardley Wilmot, son of Sir Eard- 
~ J Wilmot, Bart., M.P. to Frances-Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Ekins, Canon of Salis- 
bury.—At Spilsby, the Rev. R. C. H. Hotchkin, 
Rector of Thiiableby, to Julia-Pearson, younger 
dau. of the Rev. John Banks, Rector of Bray- 
toft.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Brayshay, esq. of Hanover-st., to Eleanor, 
second dau. of Wm. Hutton, esq. of Beetham 
House, Westmorland.——At Croydon, the Rev. 
T. G. Wilmer, — son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Randall Gossip, of Thorp Arch Hall, 
Yorkshire, to Emma, second dau. of the late 
H. R. Raven, esq. of Croydon.——At Guild- 
ford, Henry Blake, esq. of Birchfield, Isle of 
Wight, to Emma, only dau. of Capt. Smith, 
late of the 2nd Life Guards. 

5. At Hessle, York, the Rev. Hodgson Brails- 
ford, LL.B., to Ann-Martha, eldest dau. of 
John Hudson, esq. of Hull.——At Southamp- 
ton, the Rev. George T. Warner, Curate of St. 
Paul’s, Leeds, to Susan-Hobson, second dau, 
of Wm. 8S. Oke, Esq. M.D. 

6. At Thruxton, Hants, G. A. F. Wilks, 
esq. M.D. of Hart-st. Bloomsbury, to Sarah, 
second dau. of Harry Noyes, esq. ——— At 
St. Helen’s, Lanc., Joseph Whittuck Whit- 
tuck, youngest son of Samuel Whittuck, esq. 
of Hanham Hall, Glouc. to Emily-Rose, 
youngest dau. of the late Michael Hughes, 
esq. of Sherdley House, Lanc.——At Cantray, 
Inverness, John Craig Freebairn, esq. of By- 
fleet, Surrey, to Anna-Maria, dau. of Col. 
Grogan, of Seafield, Ireland.——At Maryle- 
bone Church, John Randolph Rose, esq. of 
Penkhull, Staff. to Harriett, third dau. of the 
late Walter Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt House, 
Suff.—At Fotheringhay, John Glenton Atkin- 
son, esq. of Peterborough, to Mary, only dau. 
of R. 8S. Tomlin, esq.——At Greenwich, C. C. 
Davie, esq. Capt. 67th Regt., only son of the 
late Rev. C. Davie, Preb. of Exeter, to Eliza- 
Frances, third dau. of Capt. W. White, of Van- 
brugh House, Maize-hill.——At Much Marcle, 
the Rev. Henry Huntingford, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Hereford, and nephew to the late 
Bishop ey oy to Eugenia-Jane, third 
dau. of the Rev. Kyrle E. Money, Preb. of Here- 
ford.— At the Palace, Valetta, Lieut. E. W. 
Stopford, R.N. son of the Hon. R. B. Stopford, 
Canon of Windsor, to Julia-Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Wilbraham, R.N., step-dau. 
of Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry F. Bouverie, Governor 
of Malta.——At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
C. B. Cotton, esq. of Kingsgate, Isle of 
Thanet, to Harriet-Langford, second dau. of 
Thomas Oliver, esq. of “ena 
At Rufford, Lanc. the Rev. J. 'T. Hodgson, 
Rector of Brinklow, Warw. to Sophia-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. 

8. At Bathwick, Capt. William P. Rind, 71st 
Bengal Regt. to Ann, eldest dau. of Jonathan 
Johnson, esq.—-At St. James’s, Wilson 
Yeates, esq. of York-st. Portman-sq. to Har- 
riet-Eliza, eldest dau. of John Wright, esq. of 
Pall Mall. 

10. At Leyton, Essex, H. M. Harvey, of 
York-place, esq. to Dorothy-Anne, dau. of W, 
Davis, esq. of Leytonstone. 

11, At Chichester, the Rev. George B. Caffin, 
Vicar of Brimpton, Berks, to Ellen-Mary, 
youngest dau. of B. Caffin, esq. late of Chiches- 
ter.—At Carew, Pemb. Charles Allen, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, to Mary, youngest dau. 
of J. Allen, esq. of Freestone Hall. At St. 
George’s, Han.-sq. Henry Beauclerk, esq. to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Sir George Wombwell. 
—At Marylebone, C, C. Brooke, esq. of 
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Woodbridge, to Cecilia-Augusta, fourth dau. 
of the late W. Clerk, esq. of East Bergholt 
House.——At Christ Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. J. W. Donaldson, M.A. to Eleanor- 
Leathes, dau. of Sir John C. Mortlock, Com- 
missioner of Excise. John-Charles Rowlatt, 
eldest son of John Rowlatt, esq. of Bath, to 
Henrietta, third dau. of Thomas Pycroft, esq. 
At Leominster, Sussex, Edward-Carleton, 
eldest son of W. Holmes, esq. of Brookfield, 
to Elizabeth-Carleton, only dau. of the late 
John Sayres, esq.—The Rev. Edward-Smith 
Pryce, B.A. of Abingdon, to Anna, youngest 
dau. of William Heath, esq. of Dalston.——At 
Southwell, Notts, Hugh-Boyde Mackay, esq. 
of Coleraine, third son of Hugh Mackay, esq. 
of Knockmorehouse, Antrim, to Marian, 
youngest dau. of the late William Simpson, 
esq. At Strathfieldseye, R. K. Sconce, esq. 
son of R. C. Sconce, esq. of Malta, to Elizabeth- 
Cath. third dau. of the Rev. Edw. Repton, 
Preb. of Westminster. 

12. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Mar- 
maduke Robinson, esq. of Great George-st. to 
Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late J. G. Maude, 
esq. also of Great George-st.——At Greenwich, 
Franklin Dunlop, esq. R. Art. to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Lt.-Col. H. W. Gordon, R. Art. 
—At St. Pancras, Philip Hurd, esq. to Annie, 
dau. of Alfred Johnson, esq. of Highgate-hill. 
——At Southsea, J. O. M‘William, — M.D. 
Surgeon R.N, to Margaret, dau. of Thomas 
Galloway, esq. R.N. At Alverstoke, Hants, 
T. B. Browne, esq. only son of John Browne, 
esq. of Salperton House, Glouc. to Mary-Eliza, 
second dau. of G. J. Sullivan, esq. of Wilbur 
Park, Wilts.——At Chepstow, James Hagwood, 
esq. of Edgbaston, Warw. to Cecilia, only child 
of Samuel-Hall Lord, esq.—At High Wy- 
combe, Francis A. Bulley, esq. of Reading, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of John Nash, esq. of High 
Wycombe. 

13. At Bexley, Thomas-Henry, eldest son of 
T. H. Plasket, esq. of Clifford-st. Bond-st. to 
Emma, second dau. of R. H. Dowling, esq. 
——At Marylebone, Lieut.-Colonel L. Cooper, 
of E. I. Service, to Elizabeth-Sarah Mures, of 
Lower Belgrave-st.——At Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone, J. M. Herbert, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq. 
late Fellow of St. John’s Coll. Camb. to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Johnes, 
esq. of Lower nme Montg.——At Rath- 
connel, co. Westmeath, the Rev. S. F. Auch- 
a M.A. to Louisa-Caroline, only dau. of 
the late Rev. Keelinge Freeman, of Pedmore 
Hall, Staff.——At Melcombe Regis, Joseph G. 
Stevenson, of a Surrey, esq. to Sydney, 
dau. of the late Joshua Jenour, of Chigwell, 
Essex, esq.——At Stoke, L. Tripe, esy. son of 
C. Tripe, esq. of Devonport, to Ann, dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Curry, C.B. 

14. At St. Giles-in-the-Fields, William-Arm- 
strong, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. D. 8. 
Fallon, Bombay army, to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of Daniel Herbert, esq.—At All Souls’, 
Langham-place, Lieut.-Col. Losack, B.A.L, 
son of the late Adm. Losack, to Grace-Grant, 
widow of M. C. Losack, esq. R. Art. 

15. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Frederick 
Allan, esq. of Woburn-sq. to Jean, only dau. 
of William Pratt, esq. of Russell-sq.——At Al- 
denham, Charles Sawyer, esq. 3d Buffs, eldest 
son of C. Sawyer, esq. of Altwood, Berks, to 
Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of J. F. Timins, esq. 
of Hilfield, Herts.——At Durham, G. M. Gray, 
esq. of Torrington-sq. to Fanny, second dau, 
of the late John Wilson, esq. of Brigham Hill, 
Cumberland. 

17. At Florence, the Hon. Henry-Alexander 
Savile, second son of the Earl of Mexborough, 
to Catharine, third dau. of the late Kingsmill 
Pennefather, of New Park, Tipperary.—In 
Dublin, Randal Plunkett, esq. of Bellevue, to 
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Eliza-Caroline, third dau. of A. B. Darcey, esq. 
of Upper Buckingham-st. 

18. At Wilton, the Earl of Shelburne, son of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. to Lady 
Georgiana Herbert, fifth dau. of the late Earl 
of Pembroke.——At Chiswick, Philip Griffith, 
jun, esq. of Lambeth, to Cecilia, second dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Horne, B.D. Rector of St. 
Catharine Coleman, London.—aAt Thetford, 
the Rev. Fred. Sims, of Nayland, Suffolk, fifth 
son of the Rev. W. E. Sims, tor of West 
oe Essex, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
late E. H. Barker, esq.—At Streatham, John- 
Curtis Hayward, ora of Quedgeley House, 
Glouc. to Elizabeth, dau. of Benjamin Harri- 
son, esq. of Clapham Common.——At They- 
don-mount, Henry Bullock, esq. eldest son of 
Jonathan Bullock, esq. of Faulkbourne Hall, 
Essex, to Cicely-Abigail, eldest dau. of Sir E, 
B. Smyth, Bart. 

19. At Dundee, Robert Jebb, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law, third son of the late Hon. Richard 
Jebb, Second Justice of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland, to Emily-Harriet, youngest dau. of 
the ee’ Rev. Dean Horsley. 

20. At Sawston, Camb. the Rev. R. N. 
Adams, D.D. Rector of Rempstone, Notts, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Martindale, esq. of Sawston.——At Salisbury, 
Captain G. Emly, late of Bengal Art. to Mrs. 
Fawson, of the Close.——At Kinlet, Salop, the 
Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. Rector of St. Dun- 
stan’s in the East, to Helen, eldest dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Sir William Douglas, K.C.H. 
——At York, James Maitland, esy. Comm. 
R.N. to Frances-Harriot, third dau. of the late 
R. 8. Short, esq. of Edlington Grove, Linc. —— 
At Berne, R. B. Sewell, esq. of Milbrook, Isle 
of Wight, to Marianne-Billingsley, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. T. Seymour, of Tyntesfield, 
Wraxall, Som.——At St. Pancras, Charles, only 
son of Charles Gordon, esq. of Goswell-st. to 
Anne-Catharine, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. T. 
Newton, E.I. Service.——At Cheltenham, H.H. 
Penny, esq. of the Middle Temple, son of the 
Rev. Henry Penny, of Kensington, to ano! i 
Elizabeth, only child of the late John Forsyth, 
esq. of the Bengal Civil Service.——At Claines, 
Worc. Thomas Skelding, of Euston-sq. eldest 
son of H. Skelding, esq. of Bridgenorth, to 
Ann-Ursula, —— dau. of the late James 
Wakeman, esq. of Worcester, and first cousin 
to Sir Oftiey akeman, Bart.——At South- 
ampton, the Right Hon. Lieut.-General Lord 
Keane, C.B. G.C.H. to Charlotte-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Boland. 

21. Robert-Wintle Horne, esq. Indian Army, 
son of the Rev. J. Horne, Rector of St. Katha- 
rine Coleman, London, to Maria, second dau. 
of the Rev. R. Bickerstaff, Vicar of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Salop. 

24, At Taney, Dublin, J. W. Crowdy, 7 
Capt. 47th . eldest son of the late W. 
Crowdy, esq. of Westrop House, Highworth, 
to Anastasie, second dau. of the late L. J. 
O'Neill Donovan, esq. 

25. At Burghclere, Hants, Henry-Alworth 
Merewether, esq. eldest son of Mr. Serj. Mere- 
wether, to Maria, eldest dau. of Sir James 
Fellowes, of Adbury House.——At Snailwell, 
Camb. the Rev. Tansley Hall, M.A. of Ford- 
ham, to Harriett, ninth dau. of the Rev. N.T. 
Hill, Rector of Snailwell.——At Munich, Chas. 
Wilshere, esq. of Hitchen, to Elizabeth-Marie, 
eldest dau. of the late W. M. Farmer, esq. of 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey. 

26. At Barnwood, near Gloucester, George, 
second son of the late Richard Townsend, esq. 
of Speen, Berks, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late John Grantham, esq. of Croydon.—— 
At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. D. Allen, Rector 
of North Cerney, Glouc. to Jane, dau. of the 
late E. H. Mortimer, esq. and widow of Rev. 
Cc, E. Henry.——At Hornsey, W. C, Cater, jun. 
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esq. to Gertrude-Antonia Dewilde, of High- 
gate.——At Windsor, the Rev. F. Williams, to 
Elizabeth, only dau, of W. Berridge. ~ 

27. William gy tS of en House 
Compton, Berks, to Elizabeth-Judith, third 
dau. of W. T. Welfitt, esq. of Manby Hall, 
Lincolnshire. : 

29. At Swansea, William-Gibson Craig, esq. 
eldest son of Sir J. G. Craig, of Riccarton, 
Bart. to Betsey-Sarah, dau. of J. H. Vivian, esq. 
of Singleton, M.P.——At Woolstone, Richard 
Temple, esq. of The Nash, Worc. to Penelope 
only child of the Rev. Alex. Luders, Rector of 
Woolstone, Glouc.——At Guernsey, the Rev. 
M. Hawtrey, Curate of Brading, I. W. to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the late De Lisle Dobree, 
esq. of De Beauvoir. 

31. At St. Margaret’s, the Hon. pany med 
ward-Hall Gage, eldest son of Viscount Gage, 
to Sophia-Selina, only dau. of Sir C. Knight- 
ley, Bart.——At Paddington, Henry Gaudin, 
esq. Australind, to Annette-Josephine-Maw- 
bey, younmest dau. of the Rev. W. G. Huet, 

tor of Idlicote, Warw.——At Burton Overy, 
Leic. Russell Kendali, esq. only son of Peter 
Kendall, esq. of Walthamstow, to Mary, 
second dau. of the Rev. Thomas Thorp. 

Sept.1. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Thomas 
Knox, eldest son of the late Archdeacon of 
Armagh, to Eliza-Winckworth, eldest dau. of 
the late Ellis Bent, esq. Judge Advocate of 
New South Wales; and his brother Charles- 
George Knox, of Lincoln’s Inn, to Isabella- 
Hannah, youngest dau. of the said Ellis Bent, 
esq.——At Cheltenham, Samuel Walker, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the Grange, Leic. 
to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Hon. Sir 

. Le Poer Trench, K.C.B.——At West Cowes, 
I. W. John William Cunningham, esq. of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau. 
of the late John Hamlet, esq.——At Clerken- 
well, the Rev. Hugh Hughes, Rector of St. 
John’s, Clerkenwell, to Elizabeth-Binfield, re- 
lict of the Rev. Thomas Greenwood, A.M. 
Lecturer of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate.——At St. 
Pancras, T. Drummond Campbell, esq. Bom- 
bay Army, to Martha, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Boyé, of Exmouth.——At Pad- 
dington, Cooke-Tylden Pattensen, esq. of 
Ibornden, to Emily, fourth dau. of the late 
Osborne Tylden, esq. of Torre Hill, Kent.—— 
At Wells, 8. L. Gower, esq. of Little Hemp- 
ston, Devon, to Agnes-Bonham, third dau. of 
the late E. Skeete, esq. of Barbadoes.——At 
Marylebone, the Rev. George Chetwode, son of 
Sir John Chetwode, Bart. to Mrs. Leslie Jones, 
dau. of the late Dr. ey Dean of St. Asaph. 

2. At Christ Church, Marylebone, Charles 
Hance, esq. of the Inner ——. to Mary, 
dau. of James Ashley, esq. of Gloucester- 
arog ne Brussels, Arthur, third son of the 

ate Thomas Lett, esq. of Lambeth, Surrey, 
and St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of John Vermeulen, esq. of Ant- 
werp.—At Whitchurch, near Tavistock, Cap- 
tain Pipon, 85th regt. to Elizabeth-Anna, only 
dau. of J. Collier, esq, ‘M.P.——At Henbury, 
Glouc. the Rev. Hefiry R. Julius, B.A. of 
Farnham, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late J. H. Butterworth, esq. of Clapham, Surrey. 

3. At Tonbridge Wells, Alfred J. Beeching, 
esq. of Mar-place, to Frances-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Belt, esq. of Bossall, York, 
and the Inner Temple.——At Kettering, John 
Robinson, jun. son of John Robinson, esq. of 
Doughty-st. to Susan-Sophia, fifth dau. of the 
Rev. James Hoge Vicar of Geddington.—— 
At Brighton, William Hood, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-pl. to Harriet, eldest dau. of Major 
Willard, of Eastbourne.——At St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, James Tennent, esq. late Major 
Madras Army, to Louisa Brown, eldest dau. of 
T. Brown, esq. of North Brixton. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eaat of Ducir. 

July 22. At his seat, Woodchester, 
near Cirencester, in his 65th year, the 
Right Hon. Thomas Reynolds- Moreton, 
first Earl of Ducie, and Baron Moreton 
(1837), fifth Baron Ducie, of Tortworth, 
co. Glouc. (1763), M.A. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. 


His Lordship was born Aug. 31, 1775, 
the eldest son of Francis third Baron 
Ducie, Capt. R.N. and Provost Marshal 
of Jamaica, by his first wife Mary daugh- 
ter of Thomas Purvis, of Shepton Mallet, 
co. Somerset, esq. He was a member 
of Exeter College, Oxford, and was 
created M.A. June 28, 1797. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the peerage, Aug. 28, 
1808 ; and was advanced to the dignity of 
an Earl, by patent dated Jan. 21, 1837. 
He had voted in favour of the Reform 
Bill. 

Lord Ducie married Dec. 5, 1797, 
Frances, only daughter of Henry first 
Earl of Carnarvon, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Earl; and by her Ladyship, who died 
on the 22nd Aug. 1830, he had issue three 
sons and five daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Mary-Elizabeth- Kitty, Countess of 
Denbigh, married in 1822 to William 

resent and seventh Earl of Denbigh, and 
a a numerous family; 2. the Right 
Hon. Henry George Francis now Earl of 
Ducie ; he was born in 1802, and mar- 
ried in 1826 the Hon. Elizabeth Dutton, 
eldest daugher of Lord Sherborne, and 
has issue an only surviving son, now Lord 
Moreton, born in 1829;.3. the Hon. 
_Augustus Henry Moreton, M.P. for 
East Gloucestershire: he married in 1837 
Mary-Jane, only daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Macdonald Lockhart, Bart., and 
has issue a daughter; 4. Lady Julia, 
married in 1824 to James Haughton Lang- 
ston, esq. of Sarsden, eo. Oxford, formerly 
M.P. for the city of Oxford; 5. Lady 
Charlotte, married in 1834 to Capt. 
Maurice Frederick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
R.N. next brother to Lord Segrave, and 
M.P. for Gloucester, aud has issue two 
sons and two daughters; 6. the Hon. 
Percy Moreton; 7. Lady Emily; and 8. 
Lady Catharine. : 

Lord Ducie was very highly esteemed 
in his neighbourhood as an amiable man 
and liberal landlord. His body was in- 
terred on the 29th July in the mausoleum 
at Tortworth, attended by his sons and 
his son-in-law the Earl of Denbigh. 





Gent, Mac. Voit. XIV. 


GENERAL THE Hon. Sir R. W. 
O’CatLaauan, G.C.B. 

June 9. In Clarges-street, in his 63d 
year, the Hon. Sir Robert William 
O’Callaghan, a Lieut.-General in the 
army, Colonel of the 39th Foot, and 
G.C.B.; next brother to Lord Viscount 
Lismore. 

He was born in Oct. 1777, the second 
son of Cornelius first Lord Lismore, by 
Frances, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, aunt to the pre- 
sent Lord Ponsonby, to the Countess 
Grey, the Bishop of Derry, and to Major- 
Gen. Sir William Ponsonby, who was slain 
at Waterloo. In his 17th year he entered 
the army, receiving his first commission as 
Ensign in the 28th Foot, the 29th Nov. 
1794; one week after he was made 
Lieutenant in the 30th Light Dragoons, 
and on the 3lst Jan. following a Captain 
in the same regiment. He was for a time 
an Aide-de-Camp on the staff of Earl 
Fitz William, and subsequently on that of 
the Marquess Camden, during the time 
those noblemen respectively held the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

On the 19th April 1796 he removed to 
the 22nd Light Dragoons, which he ac- 
companied in the expedition to Egypt; 
and, after his return, he sat, in 1798, in 
the Irish Parliament, as representative of 
the borough of Fethard. 

From the 23d June to the 3rd Dec. 
1802, he was on half pay, and then ex- 
changed to the 18th Light Dragoons, from 
which on the 17th Feb. following he was 
promoted to a Majority in the 40th Foot, 
and on the 16th July ensuing to a Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in the 39th Foot, and the 
command of a battalion, which in 1805 he 
conducted to the Mediterranean, and 
commanded in garrison at Malta. At 
that time the grenadier companies of two 
British regiments there having been formed 
into a battalion, he was chosen to com- 
mand it; and never, perhaps, did Eng- 
land send forth a finer body of men. He 
led it in the deseent of the British forces 
on Calabria, where, at Maida, following 
the example of its Colonel, who fell upon 
the enemy sword in hand, it greatly dis- 
tinguished itself. 

In 1811, after being some time sta- 
tioned in Sicily, he reassumed the com- 
mand of the 39th regiment, which, join- 
ing the army in Spain, formed part of a 
brigade of the 2d division in the corps of 
Lord Hill. Col. a 
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nied that corps in its advance upon Ma- 
drid, and in all the subsequent operations 
of 1812. In the following year he fought 
at Vittoria, and his conduct in maintain- 


ing the village of Subijana de Alava. 


against all the effurts of the enemy to re- 
gain possession of it, is specially noticed 
in the Duke of Wellington’s despatch on 
that victory. He bore a part in all the 
intricate operations and sanguinary battles 
which robe 8 place among the Pyrenees 
mountains; and his gallantry on the 
heights of Garris, in Feb. 1814, is again 
specially noticed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

On his promotion to the rank of Major- 
General, June 4, 1814, he gave up the 
command of the 39th Foot; and on the 
enlargement of the order of the Bath, he 
was placed in the grade of Knights Com- 
manders. On the renewal of hostilities, 
he immediately tendered his services, and 
repaired to Belgium, but was not appoint- 
ed to the command of a brigade until after 
the battle of Waterloo. This he continued 
to command at Paris, until the army of 
occupation was withdrawn from France. 

In 1825 he was placed in command of 
the forces in Scotland, where, during six 
years, he discharged, with much discre- 
tion, the duties confided to him, receiving 
and exercising hospitality in so frank and 
liberal a spirit as to obtain general regard. 
On the 7th Sept. 1829 he was appointed 
to the Colonelcy of the 27th Foot; on 
the 22d July 1830 to the rank of Lieut.- 
General ; and in October following was 
appointed Commander of the Forces at 
Madras. In that responsible and difficult 
situation, his tact and good sense, com- 
bined with the utmost zeal and fidelity, 
assured for him the suecess which accom- 

anied him through life. On the 4th 
March 1833 he was promoted to the 
Colonelcy of the 39th Foot, which having 
arrived in Madras from Australia, under 
Lieut.-Cul. Sir Patrick Lindsay, was 
employed by Sir Robert in a successful 
expedition against the Rajah of Coorg. 
Among the officers of the regiment Sir 
Robert found many friends and compa- 
nions of earlier days; and their society, 
and that of Indian acquaintance, he en- 
joyed with a soldier-like simplicity, which 
at once accorded with his habits and was 
not incompatible with his high rank. He 
returned to England in 1836, with an ac- 
cession to his fortune, bonourably acquir- 
ed. In 1838 he was invested by her 
Majesty with the insignia of a Grand 
Cross of the Bath. Sir Robert was not 
married. His body has been conveyed for 
interment to the family vault at Lismore. 


Sm W. H. Parmer, Barr. 

May 29. At Hanover Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, Sir William Henry Palmer, the 
third Baronet, of Castle Lackin, co. Mayo. 

He was the younger son of Sir Roger 
Palmer, who was created a Baronet of 
Ireland in 1777. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his elder brother Sir 
John Roger Palmer; and married Miss 
Alice Franklin, by whom he had issue 
three sons: William-Henry- Roger, born 
in 1802; Francis-Roger; and John. 
Roger; and three daughters, Charlotte- 
Alice, married to Lieut.-Col. William 
Perceval, C. B., Augusta-Sophia, and 
Ellen- Ambrosia, married to Hugh Hig- 
gins, esq. 

The eldest son married Eleanora, 
daughter of John Matthews, esq. of Plas 
Bostock, co. Denbigh, and has an only 
daughter, born in 1829; but the succes- 
sion to the title and larger estates, at 
Palmerstown, co. Mayo, and Kenure 
Park, co. Dublin, is said to be disputed 
by the second son, who is a Lieutenant in 
the 60th Rifles, lately returned from 
foreign service. 


Gen. Sin Henry Fane, G.C.B. 

March 24. On boardthe Malabar, at 
St. Michael’s, aged 61, General Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.B. Commander-in-Chief in 
India, Colonel of the lst Dragoon Guards, 
and a member of the Consolidated Board 
of General Officers, and D.C. L. 

He was born the 26th Nov. 1778, the 
eldest son of the Hon. Henry Fane, 
of Fulbeck, co. Lincoln, uncle to the 
present Earl of Westmoreland, by Anne, 
daughter of Edward Buckley Batson, 
esq. He entered the army as a Cornet 
in the 6th Dragoon Guards in 1792 (being 
then fourteen years of age). In 1793 and 
1794 he served as Aid-de-Camp to the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
obtained a Lieutenancy in the 55th foot. 
In 1794 he was promoted to the Capt.- 
Lieutenancy of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
in which regiment he was appointed 
Major in 1795, and Lieut.-Colonel in 
1797, and continued with it until the 24th 
Dec. 1804, having served in Ireland du- 
ring the whole of the rebellion of 1797. 
The 25th Dec. 1804 he was removed to 
the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the Ist or King’s 
Dragoon Guards; and on the Ist of Jan. 
1805 was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the 
King, which gave him the rank of 
Colonel in the army. In June 1808 
he was appointed Brigadier-General, and 
directed to accompany the army ordered 
to embark at Cork, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley ; and previous to landing in 
Mondego Bay, in Portugal, the light 
troops, forming the advanced guard of that 
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army, were placed under his command, 
He commanded these troops at the 
affair of Roleia and the battle of Vi- 
miera, and continued in command of them 
until after the Convention of Cintra. He 
was one of those appointed to march 
under the orders of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
Moore to Spain, in the autumn of 1809; 
and he commanded a brigade, consisting of 
the 38th, 82nd, and 79th regiments, during 
the operations of that autumn, and in the 
retreat through Galicia, and at the battle 
of Corunna. The 25th July 1810, he re- 
ceived the rank of Major-General. 

He again embarked for Portugal in the 
spring of 1810, and was placed in com- 
mand of the brigade of cavalry consisting 
of the 3rd Dragoon Guards and the 4th 
Dragoons ; he served the campaign of 
1810, and was at the battle of ‘Talavera, 
with this brigade. In the spring of 1811 
he was appointed to command the cavalry 
attached to the corps of Lieut.-Gen. 
Hill, consisting of the 13th British and 
four regiments of Portuguese Dragoons, 
which corps was stationed on the right 
bank of the Tagus, watching a consider- 
able French force, while the main army 
was on the north side of the Sierra d’ Es- 
trella, on the Mondego. In this command 
he served the campaign of 1811; at the 
battle of Busaco; and until the army was 
withdrawn to the lines of Torres Vedras. 
He was then detached by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley over the Tagus, and placed in 
command of the troops in the Alentejo: 
in this unhealthy climate he suffered so 
much as to be obliged to resign his com- 
mand and return to England. 

In the spring of 1813 he again joined 
the army previous to their advance from 
the frontier of Portugal, and resumed 
the command of the cavalry attached to 
Lieut.-Gen. Hill’s corps, which he held 
at the battle of Vittoria, and to the ter- 
mination of the campaign. 

At the commencement of 1814 he was 
placed in command of the troops station- 
ed on the small river Aran, for the pur- 
pose of covering the corps of Lord Hill, 
employed in the blockade of Bayonne. 
In Feb. when the army began to advance 
into France, he resumed the command of 
the cavalry and horse artillery, and com- 
manded those troops during all the ope- 
rations of the spring of 1814, at the battles 
of Orthes and Aire, and at Toulouse, 
and on their march from the south of 
France to Calais, and embarked thence for 
England in August. The 13th July 
1814 he was appointed Colonel of the 
23d Light Dragoons, and on the 3d of 
Aug. following he was removed to the 
Coloneley of the 4th Dragoon Guards. 

Upon his arrival at home he was ap- 
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pointed Inspector of Cavalry, in which 
situation he continued until the renewal 
of the war in 1815, when he was ordered 
to take the command of the Sussex dis- 
trict. From thence he was removed, 
in consequence of the turbulent appear- 
ance of the Midland counties, to the 
command of the centre district, and on 
the 17th Jan. 1817, he was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut.-General upon the 
continent, and placed in command of the 
cavalry and horse artillery of the British 
army of occupationin France. 
he 12th of Aug. 1819 he received the 

brevet of Lieut.-General; on the 24th 
Feb. 1827 was appointed to the Coloneley 
of the Ist Dragoon Guards; and on the 
10th Jan. 1837 attained the full rank of 
General. F 

Sir Henry Fane three times received 
the thanks of Parliament, and was deco- 
rated with a cross and one clasp for Ro- 
leia and Vimiera, Corunna, . alavera, 
Vittoria, and Orthes; was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath on the 
enlargement of the order June 5, 1815, 
and a Grand Cross on the 24th Jan. 1826. 

He was privately married, and had se- 
veral children, His youngest son Arthur 
married in 1832 Lucy Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John Benett, esq. M.P. for 
South Wiltshire. 





Gen. Sim Joun OswaLp, G.C.B. 

June 8. At Dunikier, co. Fife, General 
Sir John Oswald, G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 
Colonel of the 35th Foot. 

Sir John Oswald had seen much ser- 
vice, having been fifty-three years on full 
pay. He was appointed Second Lieut. in 
the 7th foot in March 1789. He em- 
barked for Gibraltar in July, 1790; in 
Jan. 1791, was appointed Captain in an 
independent company; and in March, 
Captain in the 3rd foot; in July, 1793, 
Brigade-Major to Gen. Leland, which 
situation he renounced upon the grenadier 
company he commanded being ordered 
for foreign service. He joined the second 
battalion of grenadiers under Lieut.-Col. 
Cradock in Nov. 1793, and embarked for 
the West Indies, that battalion forming a 
part of the expedition under Sir Charles 
Grey ; was present at the capture of the 
Islands of Martinique, St. Lucie, and 
Guadaloupe, and personally engaged in 
the various actions and sieges which that 
service gave rise to. From thence he 
proceeded to St. Domingo, and remained 
in garrison there till it was notified that, 
on account of the loss his company had 
sustained, it was to be drafted, and the 
officersand non-commissioned officers sent 
to England. : 

The Ist of April, 1797, this officer was 
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appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 35th foot, 
and in 1799 he embarked on the expedi- 
tion for Holland. He commanded his 
regiment on the 19th of Sept. when the 
Ist battalion was long and ome | en- 
gaged, and sustained great loss. It was 
honoured with the approbation of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and the Lieut.- 
Colonel was particularly thanked by the 
Duke of Gloucester, then Prince Wil- 
liam, to whose brigade he belonged. 
Lieut.- Col. Oswald was severely wounded 
in that action, and obliged to return to 
England for the recovery of his health. 

In Feb. 1800, he embarked for the 
Mediterranean, with the eorps under 
Gen. Pigot ; he landed in Minorca, and 
thence proceeded to the blockade of 
Malta, at the capture of which island he 
was present, He remained there until 
the conclusion of the peace of Amiens. 
On the recommencement of hostilities in 
1804, he repaired to Malta, and com- 
manded the regiment until May, 1805, 
when he was compelled to return to Eng- 
land on account of private affairs, but re- 
mained for three months only. 

In Oct. 1805, he had the brevet of 
Colonel. He joined the army under Sir 
James Craig in Feb. 1806. Upon the 
troops landing in Sicily he was appointed 
Commandant of Melazzo; in June the 


same year, he commanded the advance 
destined to cover the disembarkation of 
the troops under Sir James Stuart, in St. 
Eufemia Bay ; and defeated a considera- 
ble body of the enemy, who attacked his 
force ; was next appointed to the 3rd 
brigade of that army, and commanded the 


same in the battle of Maida. ‘Two days 
after the action he marched with the same 
brigade into Lower Calabria, captured 
about three hundred French prisoners at 
Monteleone, with allthe enemy’s depét, 
and pushed on by forced marches to the 
investment of Scylla Castle, the siege of 
which was confided to him, and, after re- 
sisting twenty days, it was subdued. He 
returned to Sicily with the army, and was 
in November honoured by General Fox 
with the appointment of Brigadier-Gene- 
ral: this nomination was canceiled by order 
of the Commander-in-Chief. 

In Feb. 1807, he embarked for Egypt 
with the corps under the orders of Major- 
Gen, Fraser. Two battalions of the 
35th regiment, formed into his brigade, 
landed with the first portion of the troops 
that reached that country; he was en- 
trusted with the command of the party 
selected for assaulting the forts in Alex- 
andria, and stormed and carried the 
western lines and forts, taking a consider- 
able quantity of artillery, and driving the 
Turks, who defended them, within the 
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walls. The interior forts it was deemed 
a to attempt; the place capitu- 
lated two days after, and Col. Oswald 
proceeded as second in command in the 
second (unsuccessful) expedition against 
Rosetta. Upon the return of the troops 
he was appointed Commandant of Alex- 
andria. When the army withdrew to 
Sicily, he was made Commandant of Au- 
gusta by Sir John Moore; and in June, 
1808, appointed Brigadier-Gen. in the 
Mediterranean. In Oct. following he 
returned to Melazzo, where he was second 
in command of a large force, the discipline 
of which was in a great measure confided 
to him. In 1809, he had the command of 
the reserve of the army destined for 
Naples, and was appointed Commandant 
of Procida, on its surrender. He returned 
in July to Sicily. In Sept. the same year, 
he commanded the force employed to ex- 
pel the enemy from certain of the Ionian 
Islands. Zante, Cephalonia, Ithaca, and 
Cerigo, surrendered to the troops under 
his orders, whereby nearly 1500 of the 
enemy were taken or dispersed, and seve- 
ral valuable possessions added to the 
British dominions. In March 1810, he 
collected a force amounting to about 
2,000 men, and proceeded against Santa 
Maura, landed on the 23rd, drove the 
enemy from the town and stormed the 
entrenchment, personally leading the 
troops into the most formidable post. On 
the 16th April, after eight days’ open 
trenches, the fortress capitulated. In 
this command, in addition to his military 
duties, Brig.-General Oswald was charged 
with the whole civil administration of the 
different islands, which, upon the enemy's 
surrender, were left without any frame of 
government. He perfected the organiza- 
tion of the civil and military local go- 
vernments of the Ionian Isles; estab- 
lished an advantageous intercourse with 
the neighbouring Turkish Pachas, and 
by the conduct of his government con- 
firmed the favourable prepossessions 
which the Greeks generally entertained 
towards the British name and control. 
The llth of Feb. 1811, Gen. Oswald 
was appointed Colonel of the Greek 
Light Infantry, a corps he had formed 
and organized chiefly trom the prisoners 
of that nation. Upon quitting the Ionian 
Isles, he received from their several in- 
habitants, addresses expressive of their 
sense of the benefits which they had de- 
rived from his administration, and from 
the happy change in their situation which 
he had en instrumental in* bringing 
about; each of these addresses was ac- 
companied with an appropriate gift. 

The 4th of June 1811, he received the 
rank of Major-General, and in Nov. was 
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placed on the staff of the Western Dis- 
trict. During that command he suceeed- 
ed in re-establishing the peace of Bristol, 
and in preserving from destruction the 
house a its worthy member, R. Hart 


Davis, esq. endangered by the fury of a 
mob stimulated to mischief by seditious 


ngues. 

In ine, following, Major-Gen. Os- 
wald was nominated to the Peninsular 
Staif; he joined the army under the 
Marquess Wellington on the 22nd of Oct. 
and accompanied his Lordship during the 
severe cavalry affair of the 23rd and 24th. 
He was placed in command of the 5th 
division of the army, vacant in conse- 
quence of Lieut.-Gen. Leith being 
wounded, and took the command of the 
left of the army, at the moment when 
warmly engaged, both at Villa Morilla 
and Palencia. He continued to con- 
duct that division during the remainder of 
the arduous retreat, and had the satisfac- 
tion to place it, with little comparative 
loss, in cantonments on the Douro; from 
whence he returned to Britain. 

In May 1812 he rejoined the army on 
taking the field, and resumed the com- 
mand of the 5th division, forming a por- 
tion of the left column under the orders 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Graham. 
He directed that division during the mas- 
terly march through the North of Portu- 

1 and the Spanish provinces of Zamora, 

eon, and Palencia, till it crossed the 
Ebro. At the battle of Vittoria he was 
charged with all the troops composing the 
advance of the left column, consisting of 
Brig.-Gen. Pack’s brigade of Portuguese, 
Col. Longa’s Spanish division, a squad- 
ron of Major-Gen. Anson’s brigade of 
cavalry, and the 5th division. With these 
troops he attacked and drove the enemy 
from the heights. ‘The trophies of the 
day were obtained chiefly, as the Duke 
of Wellington states, in consequence of 
the left attack; and it may be further 
averred, that the 5th division was the 
portion of the left chiefly engaged. 

He continued to hold the same com- 
mand, during the blockade of St. Sebas- 
tian, until the return of Sir James Leith 
on the 30th Aug., and he continued his 
valuable services to the last, by acting as 
a volunteer, and accompanying the Lieut. - 
General to the trenches on the occasion 
of the assault. 

Upon Lieut.-Gen. Leith being again 
wounded, the command of the 5th division 
was again conferred upon Major-Gen. 
Oswald; and upon the 10th of Nov. 
he commanded it when the enemy’s fore- 
posts, in front of St. Jean de Luz, were 
driven in during the night. Shortly after, 
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a variety of domestic calls and misfor- 
tunes compelled him to return to Britain. 

In reward of his military actions, Maj.- 
Gen. Oswald was twice honoured with 
his Sovereign’s gracious acknowledge. 
ment of services, in which he held chief 
command; and three times for those in 
which he held a subordinate station ; twice 
by name he obtained the thanks of Par- 
liament ; and he bore three medals, one for 
Maida, one for Vittoria, and one for the 
siege of St. Sebastian. He was nomi- 
nated a Knight Commander of the Bath, 
at the enlargement of the Order in 1815 ; 
was advanced to the grade of Grand Cross 
the 25th Feb. 1824, and was invested, 
at Carlton House, on the 9th June fol- 
lowing. 

The 2nd of July, 1818, he was ap- 
pointed Colonel in the Rifle brigade; the 
12th of Aug. 1819, he received the brevet 
of Lieut.-General, and the 9th of Oct. 
following was removed from the Rifle 
brigade to the Colonelcy of the 35th foot. 

In politics Sir John Oswald was a zeal- 
ous Conservative. Some years ago he was 
a candidate for the county of Fife, in op- 
oo to Capt. Wemyss, R.N. and Mr, 

erguson, of Raith; but the Captain 
triumphed. 

Sir John married, first, Jan. 28, 1812, 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Lord Charles Murray-Aynsley, uncle 
to the preseut Duke of Atholl; and 
that lady having died Feb. 22, 1827, he 
married secondly in Oct. 1829 her cousin, 
Emily-Jane, daughter of Lord Henry 
Murray. The latter lady survives him. 


GENERAL Sir Henry Picot, G.C.B. 

June'7. In Wilton Crescent, aged 90, 
General Sir Henry Pigot, Colonel of the 
38th regiment, and G.C.M.G. 

The military career of this officer com- 
menced the 23rd of Jan. 1769, witha 
Cornetey in the Ist dragoons. On the 
16th of March, 1775, he received a com- 
pany in the 14th light dragoons ; and con- 
tinued in that service until 1783, when he 
was appointed Adjutant-General of Ire- 
land, and obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. ‘The 3lst of May, 1787, he 
was appointed to a company in the 3rd 
regiment of guards. He went to Holland 
with the brigade of guards in 1793; was 
at the siege of Valenciennes, the action 
of Lincelles, and all the actions in which 
the brigade was engaged in the campaigns 
of 1793 and 1794. The 20th Dec. 1794, 
he was appointed Aid-de-Camp to the 
King, with the rank of Colonel ; the 26th 
Feb. 1795, he obtained the rank of Major- 
General, and was sent to Ireland in the 
spring of that year, on the Staff; in No- 
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vember following he was ordered to the 
West Indies, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby; he twice sailed for that destina- 
tion, but the expedition, after being near 
two months at sea, owing to contrary 
winds, was obliged to return, when it 
being determined not to send so many 
troops, the two youngest Major- Generals 
attached to the expedition, Major-Ge- 
nerals Dundas and Pigot, were ordered not 
to proceed. 

n the spring of 1796, this officer was 
sent to Gibraltar, where he continued on 
the Staff two years; the 23rd Oct. 1798, 
he was appointed Colonel of the 82nd 
foot, and was placed on the Staff at Can- 
terbury, under General Lord Grey. In 
1799 he was appointed to command in the 
Isle of Wight. In the spring of 1800 he 
embarked for Minorca, with the first di- 
vision of troops composing an expedition 
which was to assemble there under Gen. 
Sir Charles Stuart, but which was ulti- 
mately commanded by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby; on Sir Ralph coming out to 
Minorca, Gen. Pigot was ordered to 
Malta, to take the command of the block- 
ade of La Valette, the siege of which 
place had been ably carried on _ | the 
present Lord Lynedoch. Gen. Pigot 
arrived in time to have the honour of 
transmitting an account of the complete 
success of the British arms, the surrender 
of Malta taking place in Sept. 1800. On 
the 29th April 1801, he directed the in- 
terment of the remains of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, (slain at Alexandria,) under 
the castle of St. Elmo, at La Valette. 
He returned to England at the peace, 
in the beginning of 1802; and on the 
20th April of that year he was promoted 
to the rank of Lieut.-General. In the 
beginning of 1804, he was placed on the 
Staff in Ireland ; and in May 1805 was 
removed to the Staff in England, and 
continued on it until 1810. He was 
promoted to the rank of General the Ist 
June 1812; removed from the Colonelcy 
of the 82nd to that of the 38th regiment 
in Dec. 1836. With the exception of 
Earl Cathcart, he was the senior General 
of the Army. 


Licut.-Gen. Horsrorp. 

April 28. At Paris, aged 73, George 
Horsford, esq. Lieut.-General in the 
army. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 67th 
Foot the 15th Aug. 1787, Lieut. the 
14th Oct. 1790; and with those commis- 
sions he served in Antigua, Grenada, and 
Martinique. He obtained a company in 
the 58th the 17th Sept. 1794, and was 
appointed Aide-de-Camp to Lieut.-Gen. 
Leland. He attained the rank of Major 
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in the same regiment, the 4th June 1796 ; 
and removed to the 99th foot, the 30th 
Aug. 1799. He served in command of 
the 99th for eighteen months in the Me- 
diterranean, and afterwards in the West 
Indies, and was Deputy Adjutant-general 
in Jamaica. On the 28th Aug. 1801 he 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 4th 
West India regiment, from which he re- 
moved to the 18th foot the 26th June 
1809. He attained the brevet rank of 
Colonel July 25, 1810 ; and that of Major- 
General June 4, 1813. From the staff 
of the West Indies he was removed on 
the commencement of the war with 
America to the command of the forces in 
the Bermudas, with the appointment of 
Lieut.-Governor; which situation ill 
health compelled him to vacate, and re- 
turn to England. He attained the rank 
of Lieut.-General in 1825. 

He has left a widow, four daughters, 
and one son, Lieut. Alfred H. Horsford, 
of the Rifle Brigade. He had resided for 
some time at Paris, where his body was 
interred. 


Lirut.-GENERAL M‘Nair. 

Aug. 7. At Southampton, aged 81, 
Lieut.-General John M‘Nair, C.B. 

This officer was appointed Captain in 
the 90th foot, the 8th Aug. 1794; Major 
in the same corps, the 5th April 1801; 
and Lieut.-Colonel the Ist Aug. 1804, 
He served in the West Indies ; where he 
was present at the capture of Martinique 
in 1809, as Lieut.-Colonel commanding 
a brigade, and for that service he received 
a medal, and was nominated a Compa- 
nion of the Bath. 

He was promoted to the rank of Colo- 
nel, the 4th June 1813; to that of Major- 
General the 12th Aug. 1819, in which 
rank he continued to hold his regimental 
commission of Lieut.-Colonel ; and be- 
came a Lieut.-General in 1837. 


Carr. Sir Richarp Spencer, R.N. 
Nov. 1839. At King George’s Sound, 
Western Australia, Sir Richard Spencer, 


Knt. K.C.H. and C.B. Governor of 
that settlement, and a Captain R.N. 

He was the only son of the late Richard 
Spencer, esq. merchant of London, where 
he was born Dec. 9, 1779. He entered 
the navy as a midshipman on board the 
Arethusa frigate, Capt. the Hon. Sey- 
mour Finch, in Sept. 1793. In April 
following he joined the Leviathan 74, 
commanded by the late Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, under whom he bore a part in the 
memorable battles of May 28 and 29, and 
June 1, 1794. We next find bim in the 
Sans Pareil 80, bearing the flag of that 
nobleman, aud forming part of Lord 
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Bridport’s fleet at the capture of three 
French two-deckers, off 1’ Orient, when 
he was slightly wounded. In 1796, and 
the three following years, he served under 
his friend Capt. Robert Larkan, in the 
Hornet sloop and Camilla of 20 guns, on 
the Channel, North American, and West 
India stations. 

On the 4th Dec. 1799, Mr. Spencer 
quitted the Camilla in order to join the 
Queen Charlotte, a first rate, bearing the 
flag of Lord Keith, on the Mediterranean 
station; and in April following, he was 
appointed Lieutenant of the Guillaume 
Tell, a recently captured French 80. 
He shortly afterwards removed to the 
Chameleon brig, and proceeded to Aboukir 
bay, where he commanded one of the 
armed launches employed in covering the 
debarkation of the British troops: he 
subsequently led the other gun-boats up 
the lake on the left flank of the army; 
and continued there until after the defeat 
of Gen. Menou, March 21,1801. During the 
two following years, the Chameleon was 
chiefly employed in the Mediterranean. 

Lieut. Spencer’s next appointment was, 
Sept. 18, 1803, to the Triumph 74, Capt. 
Sir Robert Barlow; and on the 2d Dec. 
following, Lord Nelson was pleased to 
honour him with the command of le 
Renard schooner (stationed at Malta) 
mounting ten 12-pounder carronades, and 
two long fours, with a complement of 48 
officers, men and boys. This vessel was 
subsequently named the Crafty, there 
being already a Renard in the British 


avy. 

In Oct. 1806, Lieut. Spencer was sent 
by Sir Alex. J. Ball to negociate with the 
Dey of Algiers for the ransom of some 
Maltese who had been captured and en- 
slaved prior to their island falling into the 


possession of the English. The Dey, at 
first, declined to accept the terms offered ; 
but on Lieut. Spencer taking his leave 
of him, and expressing regret at the un- 
successful termination of his mission, he 
answered with much warmth: ‘ To 
convince you how much I wish to be 
friendly with your countrymen, I will give 
you the slaves ; go, and send me a frigate 
immediately to carry my ambassador to 
Constantinople.” On the following 
morning, Lieut. Spencer had the pleasure 
of receiving on board thirty men, and two 
ladies with their servants, who had been 
upwards of fifteen years in slavery. On 
his return to Valette the government of 
Malta presented him with a piece of plate, 
value 100 guineas; and at a subsequent 
period, he was requested to accept ano- 
ther, value 40 guineas, as an acknowledg- 
ment of his exertions in protecting the 
trade of the island. 


Osituary.—Captain Sir R. Spencer, R.N. 
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In the night of Jan. 2, 1807, the Eagle 
74, Capt. Charles Rowley, having broke 
from her moorings in Valette harbour, 
brought up immediately astern of, and so 
close to the Crafty, that it was expected 
every moment she would cause her de- 
struction. The schooner was then lying 
in the fair way of the harbour, and her 
commander on shore. At day-light, ob- 
serving theimminent danger of the vessel, 
and the sea running so tremendously high 
that neither of her boats could attempt to 
land, Lieut. Spencer managed to attract 
the attention of his people, divested him- 
self of his coat and boots, gallantly dived 
through the surf, and swam on board. 
He then got a spring well secured on the 
cable, cut, and ran to a safer anchorage. 

On the 8th March following, the Crafty 
had one of her carronades dismounted in an 
action with several Spanish gun-vessels be- 
longing to the Algeziras flotilla ; and on the 
following day, she was captured, in a 
small bay near Tetuan, after a long and 
most desperate resistance. In the midst 
of the conflict, Lieut. Spencer was badly 
wounded in the forehead, eyes, and nose, 
by a shot striking the lock of a gun that 
he was pointing. At the close of the 
battle, he was again struck down by the 
blow of a cutlass on the left side of the 
head, and his assailant was in the act of 
stabbing him in the breast, when the 
master of the schooner, who was loading 
a musket, seeing the imminent danger of 
his commander, fired the ramrod through 
the Spaniard’s body, and killed him on the 
spot. 

In Sept. 1807, Lieut. Spencer sailed 
for the East Indies, as first of the Mon- 
mouth 64, bearing the flag of Rear- Adm, 
Drury; with whom he removed to the 
Russell 74, at Madras, in Feb. 1808. He 
subsequently served, for about three 
months, in the Cornwallis frigate. His 
commission as a Commander was dated 
April 8, 1808; but he did not join the 
Samarang, a 20-gun corvette, to which he 
was then appointed, until Nov. 23d fol- 
lowing. In that ship he assisted at the 
capture of Amboyna, Feb. 19, 1810; and 
afterwards took possession of the adjacent 
valuable islands of Saparona, Harouka, 
and Naso-Laut. On the 22d of the en- 
suing month, he was sent to reconnoitre 
Banca ; from whence he proceeded, in 
consequence of some intelligence obtained 
through a successful stratagem, to attack 
the neighbouring island of Paulo Ay, the 
garrison of which was so completely taken 
by surprise, that it surrendered without 
resistance. After embarking the enemy’s 
troops, ordnance, and much valuable 
public property, Capt. Spencer had the 
additional good fortune to capture the 
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Dutch national brig Recruteur of 12 guns, 
with supplies of money, clothing, and 
provisions for the said island ; the gover- 
nor of which, formerly a captain in the 
navy of Holland, was so much chagrined 
at yok taken by such an insignificant 
force, that he destroyed himself very soon 
afterwards. 

On his return to Madras, Capt. Spencer 
was appointed, pro tempore, to the 
Blanche frigate; and at the same time 
the commander-in-chief strongly recom- 
mended him to the favourable notice of 
Lord Mulgrave. On the evening previous 
to his leaving the Samarang, he was pre- 
sented with a letter from his crew request- 
ing his acceptance of a sword value 100 
SS ‘ca testimony of their esteem 

or his fatherly conduct and universal at- 

tention to every thing conducive to their 
health and comfort,” during the time 
they had been under his command. 

Capt. Spencer continued to command 
the Blanche until April, 1811, when, 
being in a sinking state, she was 
hauled on shore at Trincomalee, and put 
out of commission. His promotion to 
post rank took place Feb. 7, 1812; from 
which period he remained unemployed 
till his appointment to the Eurydice 24, 
on the Irish station, in June 1815. On 
the 6th Sept. following he removed to the 
Erne 20, fitting for the Mediterranean ; 
from whence he returned home, to be 
paid off, at the close of 1817. He was 
nominated a C. B. Dec. 8, 1815. 

In 1825, Capt. Spencer presented the 
public with an easy plan to render any 
eommon boat buoyant and manageable 
when full of water, in a high sea, so that 
she might be used as a temporary life- 
boat, by means of several air-tight cases, 
made of the thinnest sheet copper (more 
fully described in the Memoir of this offi- 
cer in Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogra- 

hy, Supplement, Part III. p. 46.) Lord 

xmouth, Sir William J. Hope, Sir 
Charles V. Penrose, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
and numerous other naval officers, gave a 
favourable opinion upon Capt. Spencer’s 
plan ; but Sir Robert Seppings, the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, reported that, although 
‘it may be used with effect in particular 
situations, he does not think it ean be 
usefully employed in ships’ boats.” 

Capt. Spencer married, Aug. 31, 1812, 
Miss Anne Warden Liddon, of Char- 
mouth, co. Dorset, by whom he has left 
several children. 

Carr. Sir Tuomas Carew, R.N. 

April 28. At his seat, near Southamp- 
ton, in the prime of life, Sir Thomas 
Carew, Captain R.N. 

This officer was of the Irish branch 
of the family, and a cousin of Lord 
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Carew. He was made a Lieutenant on 
the 16th July 1805, and served under the 
late Lord Torrington in the Belliqueux 
64. He wasa volunteer in the marine 
brigade at the reduction of the Cape of 
Good Hope in Jan. 1806, and afterwards 
on the East India station. On the 26th 
Aug. 1807 he commanded a boat in an 
affray with two Malay proas, when Mr. 
Turner, acting Lieutenant, and six men, 
were killed. His gallant conduct as First 
Lieutenant of the Piedmontaise frigate, 
at the storming of Banda Neira, the prin- 
cipal of the Dutch Spice Islands, was 
duly represented by the senior officer, 
Capt. (Sir Christopher) Cole. 

On the 22nd Nov. 1813, Lieut. Carew 
was appointed to the Rodney 74, Capt. 
Charles Inglis, in which he continued 
until appointed to the command of the 
Jasper sloop, June 7, 1814. In Aug. 
1816 that vessel accompanied the expedi- 
tion destined against Algiers to Gibraltar, 
from whence she returned home with 
Lord Exmouth’s despatches. On the 
night of the 19th Jan. 1817 she was totally 
wrecked in Plymouth Sound, when, of 
67 persons on board, all but two men 
perished. At a court-martial which took 
place in consequence, it appeared that 
sufficient precautions had not been taken 
against shipwreck, but that no blame was 
imputable to Capt. Carew, as he had left 
the sloop properly moored, and in a good 
berth; he was therefore acquitted. He 
was subsequently promoted to the rank of 
Captain, March 1, 1833. 

Capt. Carew married a widow lady of 
very large fortune: it is said 80,000/. She 
died in 1839: and it is stated that Lord 
Carew has now, by the death of Sir 
Thomas, derived an accession of fortune 
to the amount of 40,000/. subject to 
the payment of some legacies. 

His body wasinterred on the 2nd May 
in the catacombs of All Saints’ Church, 
Southampton. In accordance with his 
will, it was borne by eight veteran pen- 
sioners resident in the town, who were 
provided with a suit of mourning and a 
suitable dole. 


Epwarp Pery Bucktey, Ese. 


June 29. In Curzon-street, May Fair, 
aged 81, Edward Pery Buckley, esq. of 
Minestead in the New Forest, a Deputy 
Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for 
Hampshire, and Master Keeper of Bol- 
drewood Forest. 

Mr. Buckley was appointed one of the 
Gentlemen of the King’s Privy Chamber 
in Ordinary in 1805. He was a man 
of most benevolent character, of high un- 
derstanding, and of most gentlemanlike 
feeling. 
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On the 23rd Nov. 1782, he married 
Lady Georgina West, the elder surviving 
daughter of John second Earl Delawarr, 
then Master of the Horse to Queen Char- 
lotte ; and by that lady he has left issue, 
Col. Edward Buckley, Equerry to her 
og raneey the Rev. Henry Buck- 
ey, Rector of Hartshorne in Derbyshire ; 
and Georgiana, married to George Fox 
Lane, esq. of Bramham House, Yorkshire, 
M.P. for Beverley. 

The funeral of Mr. Buckley took place 
at Minestead on the 24th of June. The 
Right Hon. Sturges Bourne, Warden of 
the New Forest, has made Colonel Buck. 
ley Master Keeper of Boldrewood-walk, 
in the New Forest, Hants, which was 
last held by his father, and, before for two 
or three generations, by the Delawarr 
family. Since his father’s decease, the 
Colonel, when leaving the Palace for a 
ride before dinner, on the 17th of July, 
was violently thrown from his horse, and 
his leg broken in two places. 





Sm Wittram Botianp. 

May 14. At his residence, Hyde 
Park terrace, in his 68th year, Sir Wil- 
liam Bolland, Knt. M.A. late one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

Sir William Bolland was educated at 
Reading school under Dr. Valpy, and at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. in 1795, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1796. In that year 
he obtained the Seatonian prize for bis 
poem on “ The Epiphany,’ and he was 
also successful in his efforts for that prize 
on the two following years, when the 
subjects were, ‘* Miracles,” and “St. Paul 
at Athens.” He was author of the fol- 
lowing Prologues and Epilogues to the 
plays performed at Reading School: Epi- 
ogue to the First Part of King Henry 
IV. in 1798; Prologue to the Captives 
of Plautus, in 1800; Epilogue to the 
Second Part of Henry IV. in 1801; and 
Epilogue to the Merchant of Venice, 1802. 

Mr Bolland was called to the bar by the 
Society of the Middle Temple, April 24, 
1801 ; admitted one of the four Common 
Pleaders of the City of London in March 
1804; and in April 1817, he was elected 
Recorder of Reading, which office he held 
until appointed a Baron of the Exche- 
quer in 1829. 

He was an ardent admirer of the litera- 
ture of the olden times. The Roxburghe 
Club (of which he was one of the original 
members) was suggested at a dinner 
party which took place at his house, on 
the 4th of June, 1812, shortly after the 
memorable sale of the Duke of Rox- 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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burghe’s library in 1812; and his name 
is of frequent occurrence in Dr, Dibdin’s 
bibliographical works asan ardent collector 
of early printed books. He is the Hor- 
tensius of Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania. 
He was the member of the Roxburghe 
Club who volunteered to furnish the first 
reprint to his associates. ‘This was Lord 
Surrey’s poetical version of the Second 
Book of the Hneid, (the first specimen 
of blank verse in our language,) presented 
to the members in 18]4. 

His Collection of Pictures has been 
dispersed by Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son on the 4th of July. It comprised in 
all 113 pictures, of which we append a 
notice of a few of the most remarkable. A 
View on the Rhine, by Zaftleven, sold for 
281. 7s. to Mr. Solly ; the Adelphi Terrace, 
by Scott, 13/, 2s. 6d. Smart; and, by the 
same artist, The Horse Guards and 
Treasury, 120. 12s.; a pair of Views on the 
Thames at Blackfriars, 297. 6s.; View of 
the Savoy Palace, 15d. 4s. Gd. all pur- 
chased by Mr. Archbutt. A Landscape, 
by Teniers, 517. 9s. Nieuwenhuys; a 
Cavalier and Lady seated in conversation, 
by Terburg, 36/. 10s. Sherrard ; a Land- 
scape, by Wynants, 85/. 1s. Nieuwenbuys; 
View on the Grand Canal, Venice, by Ca- 
naletti, 33/7. 1s. 6d. Rutley; a Woody 
Landscape, by J. R. 1630, 312. Edwards ; 
Adam and Eve mourning over the dead 
body of Abel, by Vander Werff, 
14. 3s. 6d. Sherrard ; Virgin, St. John 
and Angels, Murillo, 7/. 7s. Hermon ; 
an engagement between the Dutch and 
English fleets, by Storck, 28/. 17s. 6d. 
Morley ; St. Francis kneeling at prayer, 
a duplicate of the picture by Cigoli in the 
Pitti Palace, 9/7. 19s. 6d. Morley; Ves- 
sels in a breezeoff Portsmouth, by Powell, 
31/. 10s. Sir William had also a good 
collection of coins, and became the pur- 
chaser of Simon’s Petition Crown at the 
sale of the collection of William Simonds 
Higgs, esq. F'.S.A. for 1051. 

Sir William Bolland married, August 
1, 1810, his cousin Elizabeth, third 
dau. of John Bolland, esq. of Clapham. 

We append, from a letter addressed to 
The Morning Herald, the following re- 
marks on his character :— 

‘¢ Descended from a race remarkable 
for their manly beauty, the countenance 
of Sir William Bolland, when in the 
prime of life, arrested the attention of al- 
most every beholder, The combined ex- 
pression of intellect, of benevolence, and 
of pleasantry illumined every feature of 
his face; but even those attractions were 
exceeded by the unexampled sweetness of 
his disposition. In adapting his conver- 
sation to every class of society, whether 
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moving in the highest circles of literature, 
or the humblest walks of private life, he 
possessed a tact peculiar to himself. I 
have repeatedly witnessed his keeping the 
table in a roar by the playfulness of his 
humour and the pregnancy of his wit; 
but I do not recollect ever having heard 
him utter a sentence or make use of an 
expression which could justly wound the 
self-love of any human being. His nature 
was so full of the milk of human kindness 
that he was on all occasions disposed to 
extenuate rather than to exaggerate the 
failings of others, and he was never known 
to cherish a feeling of asperity even to- 
wards those from whom he had received 
unmerited slights or premeditated unkind- 
ness. In every thought, in every act, he 
was a perfect gentleman, or, which is of 
a much more elevated nature, a sincere 
Christian. No temptation would have in- 
duced him to swerve from the path of rec- 
titude, or to compromise those lofty prin- 
ciples of integrity and honour which dis- 
tinguished his career through life. 

‘During his residence at the University 
he devoted himself to the pursuit of ele- 
gant and classic literature, both before and 
after he had taken his bachelor’s degree, 
though he did not sedulously study the 
more abstruse parts of mathematical 
science with a view to the attainment of 
academical honours; but after he had 
become Master of Arts, he wrote for, and 
obtained, the Seatonian prize for three 
consecutive years, from several distin- 
guished competitors; and the spirit of 
piety which breathes through his poems 
on the subjects of ‘‘ The Epiphany,” of 
‘‘ Miracles,” and of “St. Paul at Athens,” 
cannot failto impress every reader that at 
’ that early period his mind was imbued 
with a deep sense of religion. 

“ Of the extent or profundity of his 
legal acquirements, I am not competent 
to speak ; but, as a judge in all criminal 
cases, to which he gave the most patient 
and unwearied attention, the habitual be- 
nevolence of his nature always inclined 
him to lean towards the side of mercy, 
and to point out in the most feeling and 
impressive manner any extenuating cir- 
cumstances which might appear, during the 
trial, on behalf of the prisoner, to the fa- 
vourable consideration of the jury. 

‘‘In all the social relations of life, 
whether as a son, a husband, a father, or 
abrother, his conduct was beyond praise.” 


Wa ter DE Winton, Ese. M.P. 


May 28. At Maeslough Castle, co, 
Radnor, aged 30, Walter de Winton, Esq. 
M.P. for that county. 

He was the eldest son and heir of the 
late Walter Wilkins, esq. of Maeslough, 


M.P. for Radnorshire, by the Hon. Ca. . 


tharine-Eliza-Marianna Devereux, (now 
remarried to William Richard Stretton, 
esq. sister to the present Viscount Here- 
ford. 

At the general election of 1835 he be- 
came a candidate, on the Reform interest, 
for the county of Glamorgan, which his 
father had previously represented, and 
his grandfather for thirty-six years. He 
was opposed by Sir John Benn Walsh, 
Bart. but was successful bya majority of 
twenty-seven, the termination of the poll 
being, for 

Walter Wilkins, esq.......483 
Sir J. B. Walsh, Bart...... 456 

In 1837 he was re-elected without op- 
position. 

He assumed, together with his bro- 
thers and cousins, the name of De Win- 
ton instead of Wilkins, by royal license 
dated July 6, 1839 (see our vol. XII 
194) ; their descent being derived from 
Robert de Wintonia or of Winchester, 
who came into Glamorganshire with 
Robert Fitz Hamon (see Burke’s Com- 
monets, iii. 391. 

The death of Mr. De Winton will be 
felt ina large district of country, as the 
liberality with which he expended his 
princely income was highly beneficial to 
the agricultural and commercial commu- 
nity. 

He married in 1831 Julia Cecilia, se- 
cond daughter of the Rev. Richard John 
Collinson, Rector of Gateshead, co. 
Durham, by whom he has left an infant 
family. 


THE Master or GRanv. 

March 11. At Cullen-house, co. Banff, 
in his 23rd year, Francis William Grant, 
esq. commonly styled The Master of 
Grant, M.P. for the county of Inverness. 

He was the eldest surviving son and heir 

apparent of Colonel the Hon. Francis 

illiam Grant of Grant, Lord Lieuten- 
ant of that county, (brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to the Earl of Seafield) by Mary- 
Anne, only daughter of John Charles 
Dunn, esq. 

At the last general election in Nov. 
1837, he contested the county of Inver- 
ness with the late A. W. Chisholm, esq. 
commonly called The Chisholm, but was 
defeated, the numbers being, for 


The Chisholm ...... 254 
The Master of Grant. . 200. 


On the death of The Chisholm, in the 
autumn of the following year, he was 
elected without opposition. 

He had arrived at Cullen-house, in the 
county of Banff, to superintend the fu- 
neral of his mother, and was found dead 
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in his bed on the day after. He was un- 
married ; but has left four brothers, the 
eldest of whom, John-Charles, now Mas- 
ter of Grant, was born in 1825. 


Mr. ALDERMAN VENABLES. 

July 30. At Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
aged 54, William Venables, esq. of Ar- 
lington-street, Alderman of the ward of 
Queenhithe, in the city of London, a 
Director of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, and F.S.A. 

This much respected citizen was born 
at Cookham, in Berkshire, where his fa- 
ther carried on the business of a paper 
maker on a small scale. He came to 
London in the 2Ist year of his age, and 
commenced business as a stationer with 
two partners, one of whom soon died, and 
from the other he shortly separated ; this 
took place in Brewer-street, Golden- 
square. For a short time he continued in 
business alone; he then removed to 
Queenhithe, where he remained till his 
death ; but from which he contemplated 
retiring, leaving the excellent business he 
had there established to bis second son 
and his respected partners. Shortly after 
his residence in Queenhithe, in 1821, a 
vacancy occurring .! the resignation of Sir 
William Domville, he was elected Alder- 
man of the ward. He filled the office of 
Sheriff in 1821-2, and that of Lord Mayor 
in 1825-6. At the general election in 
1826 he was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the representation of the city in Parlia- 
ment,* the numbers being, for 


Mr. Alderman Thompson...... 6483 
Mr. Alderman Waithman,...... 5042 
/ hye 
Mr. Alderman Wood,......,...4880 
The Lord Mayor,,...,....+... 4014 


At the general election of June 1831, 
(after the passing of the Reform Act,) he 
was again a candidate, and was success- 
ful; but in Dec. 1832, he gave way to Sir 
John Key, Bart. then Lord Mayor. 

After Mr. Venables had passed the 
chair, the continued discharge of his ma- 
gisterial duties was such as to secure the 
high commendation of his brother Alder- 
men and of the Corporation at large. 

He was Warden of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany in 1822 and 1823, and Master in 
1824. He owned one large paper-mill 
at Woburn, and had also lately built 
some powerful mills at Woking, in Surrey. 





* At the previous General Election, 
the Lord Mayor (Bridges) had been suc- 
cessful through the influence of his office, 
excluding (for that Parliament) Alder. 
man Waithman, 


On the 6th of August his body was 
removed from his house in Arlington- 
street for interment in the family vault 
at Cookham. ‘There was a large attend- 
ance of the relatives and personal friends 
of the family. Besides the family car- 
riage, there attended those of the Right 
Hon, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Sheriff Evans, 
Mr. Sheriff Wheelton, Aldermen Lucas, 
Sir P. Laurie, Kelly, Lainson, T. Wood, 
Humphery, Johnson, Sir G. Carroll, 
Gibbs, &c. The procession, headed by 
the City Marshal, left Arlington-street, 
at nine o'clock, the carriages of the Lord 
Mayor, &c. accompanying it as far as 
Knightsbridge. 


Rev. Lanr Carpenter, LL.D. 


May 5. Drowned in the Mediterra- 
nean, in his 60th year, the Rey. Lant Car- 
penter, LL.D 

He was a nephew of the Rey. Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, a very respectable 
Presbyterian minister at Stourbridge, 
and born in that part of the country. 
Being intended from his early years for 
the ministry in that denomination of En- 
glish Dissenters to which his uncle be- 
longed, he was sent to the Academy at 
Northampton, maintained by the Trus- 
tees of Coward’s Fund for the education 
of ministers, which was at that time un- 
der the care of the Rey. John Horsey. 
While he was there, opinions respecting 
the true nature of the Gospel Scheme pre- 
vailed among the young men then in the 
course of their education, which were 
deemed by the Trustces too far at variance 
with those of their Founder, whereupon 
the Academy was dissolved. Dr. Car- 
penter completed his professional studies 
in the University of Glasgow, where he 
acquitted himself with great credit, of 
which it was one proof that the Univer. 
sity conferred upon him the degree of 
LL.D. at an unusually early period of his 
life. When he left Glasgow he was fora 
time a librarian at the Athenzum at Li- 
verpool, but he soon settled as a minister 
with the Dissenting congregation of Saint 
George’s Meeting, in the city of Exeter. 
Here he continued till his removal to 
Bristol, to join the Rev. John Rowe as 
pastor of the congregation meeting at the 
Chapel in Lewin’s Mead. In connexion 
with this congregation he remained till 
the time of his death; but of late years 
the state of his health rendered frequent 
and long absence necessary, 

Dr. Carpenter was distinguished by the 
possession of great benevolence and warm 

iety. He entered with a peculiar warmth 
into every thing which he undertook, and 
his undertakings were always of what ap+ 
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peared to him{favourable to the best inter- 
ests of man. Some thought that he 
was too much in the extreme in some of 
the things in which he engaged, and did 
not shew so much skill in adapting his 
means to his ends, as he did benevolence 
and energy. Besides his professional du- 
ties as a minister, he for many years was 
at the head of a school which he esta- 
blished; he was much employed in deliver- 
ing lectures on various subjects in different 
towns; he was constantly writing for the 
press; he was assiduous in his attendance 
at the meetings of various religious socie- 
ties with which he had connected himself; 
and he took a very active part in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of public 
schools, charities, and other institutions 
in Bristol. 

The same energy which he shewed 
on other objects he carried into his 
character as a Dissenter, not merely from 
the Church of England as a Church, but 
on the ground of a diversity of opinion be- 
tween himself and the Church on the true 
nature of the Gospel] Dispensation. He 
was what is commonly called a Unitarian, 
though differing in some points, it is 
supposed, from Lindsey, and the other 
fathers of modern Unitarianism. The 
difference between himself and the Church 
he thought to be of the greatest import- 
ance, and he not unfrequently might be 
heard applying to his own peculiar opini- 
ons, the epithet, all-important. Most of 
his published writings relate more or less 
directly to this controversy. 

We give the following as a list of his 
printed works, without pledging ourselves 
either to its completeness, or to the ar- 
rangement in respect of time. Some of 
the books, as the Introduction to the 
Geography of the New Testament, have 
been often reprinted. 

The Continual Superintending Agen- 
cy of God a source of Consolation in 
the Times of Calamity; a discourse. 
1806. 8vo. 

An Introduction to the Geography of 
the New Testament; with Questions for 
Examinations, and an accented Index. 
1806. 12mo. 

Plain Rules and Catalogue of a Library 
for Young Persons. 1808, 12mo. 

Proof from Scripture that God the 
Father is the only true God. 1808. 

Discourses on the Genuineness, Integ- 
rity, and Public Version of the New Tes- 
tament. 1809. 

Errors respecting Unitarianism consi- 
dered ; a discourse. 1809 

Letters to the Rev. Daniel Veysie, oc- 
casioned by his ‘ Preservative against 
Unitarianism.” 1809, 12mo, 


Systematic Education ; written in con- 
junction with the Rev. Messrs. Shepherd 
and Joyce. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Two Discourses. 1814, 8vo. 

An Examination of the Charges made 
against Unitarians and Unitarianism, and 
the improved Version, by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Magee, and others. Bristol, 1820. 
8vo. 

View of Unitarianism. 12mo. 

The Primitive Christian Faith; a Ser- 
mon. 1825. 8vo. 

A View of the Labours, Opinions, and 
Character, of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy, in a discourse on his death. 1833. 
8vo. 

Brief Notes on the Rev. Dr.. Arnold’s 
‘¢ Principles of Church Reform.” With 
an Appendix. 1833. 8vo. 

Dissertations on the Duration of our 
Saviour’s Ministry, and the Chronological 
Arrangement of the Gospel Records. 
1836. 8vo. 

A sermon on the Accession of the pre- 
sent Queen. 

Dr. Carpenter was held in affectionate 
esteem by his congregation, and was re- 
garded with respect by all who knew him. 
His end was melancholy. He had visit. 
ed Italy, with a medical friend in attend- 
ance, on account of the state of his health. 
As he was passing by sea from Naples 
to Leghorn, on inquiry being made for 
him one morning it was found that he was 
absent. It appeared that after he had 
been left for the night, he had unlocked his 
travelling bag, and removed some things, 
as if preparing to retire to rest. When 
last seen he was on the cabin stairs, be- 
tween ten and eleven at night, standing 
as if for the benefit of fresh air, and it 
is supposed that he then proceeded to the 
deck, suffering from sea-sickness, and the 
night being dark and rainy, and the sea 
rough, a sudden lurch of the vessel pre- 
cipitated him into the deep. The vessel 
pursued its way in the dark of the night, 
unconscious how much of pure and affec- 
tionate feeling, of benevolence and use- 
fulness, it had lost ; and it was not till 
many weeks had passed that the body 
was washed on the Italian coast. His 
watch and seals, and several papers, were 
found in his pockets. 

Some of his Sermons are about to be 
published, and we believe that with them 
will be given a memoir on his life. 


Joun M‘Anruvur, LL.D. 
July 29. At Hayfield, Hants, in his 
85th year, John M‘Arthur, Esq. LL.D. 
Dr. M‘Artbur was a native of North 
Britain, and for several years was secre- 


tary to Admiral Lord Hood, He was 
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engaged in that capacity at the breaking 
out of the French revolution, and the 
consequent occupation by our fleet and 
forces of Toulon ; and during the Ameri- 
can war he officiated as Judge Advocate. 

In 1780, he published a work entitled 
‘“‘The Army and Navy Gentleman’s 
Companion, displaying a intricacies of 
small-sword play, and reducing the art to 
the most easy and familiar principles.” 

He was also the author of 

The Principles and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial, 1782, 8vo. Second edi- 
tion, with additions (comprehending Mi- 
litary Courts Martial), 1806, in two vols. 
Fourth edition, 1813, 

Financial and Political Facts of the 
Eighteenth Century, 1801, 8vo. pub- 
lished anonymously, but a second edition 
in 1803, with his name. 

The Poems of Ossian, in the original 
Gaelic, with literal translations into Latin, 
by the late Robert Macfarlane, A.M. to- 
gether with an Essay on the authenticity 
ofthe Poems, by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
and a translation from the Italian of the 
Abbé Cesarotti’s critical dissertation on 
their authenticity; with notes by Dr. 
M<‘Arthur. 1807. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Life of Admiral Lord Nelson, 
K.B. from his Lordship’s Manuscripts. 
By the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, 
F.R.S. Librarian to the Prince, and 
John M‘ Arthur, esq. LL.D. late Secre- 
tary to Adm, Lord Viscount Hood. 1810. 
2 vols, 4to. 


James Morison, Esa. 

May 3. At Paris, aged 70, James 
Morison, esq. of Hamilton-place, New 
Road, and Strawberry-vale Farm, Finch- 
ley, styling himself ‘‘ The Hygeist,” the 
vendor of the ‘ Vegetable Universal 
Medicines,’ commonly known as Mori- 
son’s Pills. 

Mr. Morison was the youngest son of 
Alexander Morison, esq. and was born at 
Bognie, co. Aberdeen. His family has 
long been known as one of great affluence 
and respectability, and thelate Member for 
Banffshire, John Morison, esq. was his 
second brother. In early life he studied 
at the University of Aberdeen, and after- 
wards at Hanau, in Germany. After 
finishing his studies, he resided at Riga 
asa merchant, and subsequently in the 
West Indies, where he acquired consider- 
able property; but, having, from his six- 
teenth year, suffered very severely from 
ill-health, he was induced to try the 
effects of another change of climate, and 
with that view he returned to Europe, 
and in 1814 settled at Bourdeaux, where 
for some years he resided in great respect. 
ability, 


After “thirty-five years’ inexpressible 
suffering,” he accomplished his own extra- 
ordinary cure. ‘I had passed (he says) 
my fiftieth year before I first saw the 
light—the true light that guided me to 
health ; and from my sixteenth year I had 
passed a life of disease, physical misery, 
and woe.” He describes himself as hav- 
ing undergone every imaginable course of 
medical treatment (except laudanum and 
bleeding), every mode of diet and system 
of living, the mechanical attempts of the 
truss-maker, and the operations of the 
surgeon’s knife, all with the like failure 
of any relief. He went to the West 
Indies in the hope of experiencing bene- 
fit from a hot climate, and he subsequently 
returned to Europe, because fresh hopes 
were held out to him from another change. 

At the period already mentioned (about 
eighteen years ago) he began to think for 
himself in medical matters, and “‘ resolved 
to place his confidence in the Vegetable 
Universal Medicines, as the only rational 
purifiers of the blood and system, * * * 
By the use of them, I have, comparatively 
speaking, renewed my youth; I have got 
rid of all my pains—my limbs are supple 
—the palpitation of my heart is gone, 
and my spirits are easy ; my sleep is re- 
turned for a period of four or five hours ; 
I neither fear wet, cold, nor heat, nor 
catch colds in any situation; exercise 
gives me no fatigue ; and this change, so 
much good, operated for the trifling in- 
convenience of swallowing a few pills at 
bed-time, and a glass of lemonade in the 
morning, which do not impose—nay don’t 
require any restraint cither day or night, 
but leave you perfect master of yourself 
and your time. My most sanguine ex- 
pectations, three years ago, could not have 
anticipated such a result.” 

It was not long after the success of his 
personal experience of his medicine (of 
which the principal ingredient is said to 
be gambooge), that Mr. Morison conceived 
the idea of at once diffusing the benefit of 
his discovery among his fellow creatures, 
and of directing the recipe which had been 
so beneficial to his person, to the further 
advantage of his pocket. In the year 
1825 he announced his intention ima 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Some Important 
Advice to the World, or, the way to pre- 
vent and cure the Diseases incident to 
the human frame, demonstrated and based 
upon principles agreeable to Nature, and 
suited for all climates and constitutions, 
with an Account of the Author's own 
case. By James Morison, Gent. (not a 
Doctor).” This was followed by several 
other essays, which are now collected 
together in a volume, entitled, Mori- 
soniana; to which is prefixed a portrait of 
the author, from a picture by Clint, 
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Mr. Morison’s ‘‘ Universal Medicines” 
shortly became highly popular and produc- 
tive, particularly in the West of England ; 
and in 1828 he formed an establishment 
in Hamilton Place, New Road, to which 
he gave the title of The British College 
of Health, where the business of his ex- 
tensive correspondence and agency is 
transacted. e has left sons, by whom 
the concern will be carried on, and the 
*‘ Vice-President ” of the College is Mr. 
Thomas Moat of Plymouth. 

Mr. Morison had latterly resided at 
Paris, and it is said that the profits from 
the sale of his medicines in France alone 
were sufficient for his expenditure. Since 
the year 1830 he has paid 60,000/. to our 
government at home for medicine stamps. 





Joun SnawStewart, Esa. 

June 29. At his house in Edinburgh, 
John Shaw Stewart, esq. Sheriff fof 
Stirlingshire, brother to the Duchess of 
Somerset, 

He was a younger son of Sir Michael 
Nicolson Stewart of Blackhall, co. Ren- 
frew, Bart. by his cousin Catharine, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Max- 
well, of Springkell, co, Dumfries, Bart. 
and Margaret only daughter of Sir Mi- 
chael Shaw Stewart, Bart. He was 
called to the Scottish bar in 1816; acted 
for several years as Advocate Depute, 
and was appointed Sheriff of Stirling- 
shire in 1838; the duties of which office 
he discharged with sound judgment, im- 
partiality, and care. He was a very gen- 
tlemanly man, of great urbanity, and un- 
blemished reputation. His politics were 
Whig. 

Mr. Shaw Stewart married, in 1827, a 
cousin of the same family as his father’s 
lady, namely, Jane-Stewart, daughter of 
the late Sir John Heron Maxwell, of 
Springkell, Bart. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Charles Posthumus 
Belgrave, B.D. Senior Fellow of Lincoln 
college, Oxford, and for many years Cus 
rate of Collyweston, Lincolnshire. He 
was elected Fellow of Lincoln in 1813, 
and proceeded M.A 1814, B.D, 1822. 

At Holbeach, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
the Rev. Robert Carruthers, M.A. for 
many years Curate there. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1802, 
M.A. 1807. 

The Rev. G. Franklin, Perpetua) Cu- 
rate of Kildimo, co. Limerick. 

At Ystradgynlos, Breconshire, aged 
34, the Rev. David Harris, Perpetual 
Curate of Collwen, 
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The Rev. George Haygarth, Vicar of 
Hoo, Sussex. 

Aged 30, the Rev. Robert Procter, 
Perpetual Curate of Hornby, Lanca- 
shire. 

The Rev. E. Sinclair, Vicar of Kil- 
berron, co. Tipperary. 

The Rev. George Theobalds, for forty- 
seven years Perpetual Curate of Old Hut- 
ton, Westmoreland, in the parish of 
Kendal. 

May 12. At Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford, the Rev. George Grantham, B.D. 
one of the Senior Fellows and Bursar of 
that Society. He was the son of the 
Rev. John Grantham, of Ashby, Lincoln- 
shire, and at the age of sixteen was matri- 
culated of Lincoln college, on the 18th 
Dec. 1797. He was afterwards elected a 
Demy of Magdalen, and proceeded B.A. 
1801; M.A. 1804; and B.D. 1811. He 
was a Fellow on the Lincolnshire foun- 
dation, His body was found lifeless in 
the park below his window. Onan in- 
quest, it appeared that the sash-frames had 
been newly varnished, and it was con- 
cluded that the exertion required to close 
the window threw the unfortunate gen- 
tleman off his balance, and caused the 
catastrophe. Verdict, ‘‘Accidental death.” 

May 16. At Pontypool, aged 41, the 
Rev. J. Dixon, Curate of Abersychan, 
and formerly Curate of St. Anne’s, Lan- 
caster. 

May... At Clarisford, the seat of the 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe, in his 28th year, 
the Rev. Augustus Colthurst, his Lord- 
ship’s chaplain and relative. 

June 14, At Castlerigg, near Kes- 
wick, aged 84, the Rev. Joseph Fisher. 

June 17. At the Lecture House, 
Dedham, Essex, aged 57, the Rev. Wil. 
liam Milton Hurlock, Lecturer of “that 
parish, and Rector of Hellington, Nor- 
folk. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, and 
was presented to Hellington in 1823, by 
Sir C. Rich, Bart. 

June 24, At Cheltenham, aged 56, 
the Rev. George Bonner, LL.B. Incum- 
bent of St. James’s church in that town. 
He was of Emanuel college, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1821; and was instituted to St. 
James’s, Cheltenham, in 1830. 

July 3. At Exminster, the Rev. 
Henry John Burilton, Chaplain to the 
High Sheriff of Devon. He was of Pe- 
terhouse, Cambridge, LL.B. 1817. 

July 4 At Aust, Gloucestershire, 
aged 41, the Rev. Henzell Gough, Per- 
petual Curate of Aust and Northwick 


with Redwick. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822. 
At an advanced age, the Rev, Francis 
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Hodgkinson, LL.D, Senior Fellow and 
Vice Provost of Trinity college, Dublin. 
He became Vice Provost in 1836. 

July 5. At Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 
aged 77, the Rev. Henry Mawdesley, 
Perpetual Curate of that parish. He was 
of Catharine hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1789, 
M.A. 1792; and was presented to Ram- 
sey in 1802, 

July 7. Aged 82, the Rev. Richard 
Jones, Perpetual Curate of Little Leigh, 
Cheshire, to which he was nominated in 
1826 by the Vicar of Great Budworth. 

July 8. At Wigmore, Herefordshire, 
aged 88, the Rev. W. Jones, Perpetual 
Curate of Lingen and Elton. He was 
instituted to the former church in 1831. 

Drowned when bathing, aged 43, 
the Rev. Henry Tomkin Coulson, Rec- 
tor of Landewadnack and Ruan Ma- 
jor, Cornwall, and an able and useful 
magistrate. He was of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1821; was 
presented to the former living in 1827, 
and to the latter in 1828, 

July 12. At Harborne, near Birming- 
ham, aged 26, the Rev. John Lea Simcow, 
B.A. of Wadham college, Oxford, Cu- 
rate of Richmond, Yorkshire ; third son 
of the late Thomas Green Simcox, esq. 
of Harborne House. 

July 14. At Hatch Beauchamp, So- 
mersetshire, aged 37, the Rev. W. G. 
Dymock, Rector of that parish; M.A. of 
Exeter college, Oxford. He was in- 
stituted to his living last year, on his 
own petition as patron. 

July 18, At Sligo, the Rev. Isaac 
Dodd, a clergyman of the established 
church. He died a dreadful death, being 
knocked down by his horse in the stable, 
and kicked and bitten to death. 

July 19. At Mount Radford Park, 
Devonshire, in his 50th year, the Rev. 
Edwin Eastcott. He was of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, LL.B. 1822. : 

July 21. At Worthen, oy 
aged 81, the Rev. Philip Smyth, Rector 
of that parish. He was of New college, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of 
B.C.L. in 1784; and was presented to 
his living by the Warden and Fellows of 
New College in 1809. 

July 24. At Warmwell, Dorset, aged 
83, the Rev. George Pickard, for fifty- 
nine years Rector of that parish. He was 
the younger son of Jocelyn Pickard, of 
Lincoln’s Inn and _ Bloxworth, esq. 
by his second wife Henrietta, daughter of 
George Trenchard, of Litchet Maltravers, 
esq. and aunt to Mr. Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge. He was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of B.C.L, 
in 1781; and he was presented to his 
living in 1780 by his uncle John Trench, 
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ard, esq. He married Frances, dau. of 
Edw. Paine, esq. Director of the Bank 
of England, and had issue four sons and 
one daughter, 

At Worcester, in his 63d year, the Rev. _ 
Richard Grape, Rector of Hoggestow, 
Bucks, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Earl of Mountnorris. He was formerly 
Fellow of Worcester college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 1802, 
and he was presented to his living by that 
Society in 1829. 

July 25, At Ecclesfield Vicarage, York- 
shire, aged 72, the Rev. Alexander John 
Scott, D.D. Vicar of Catterick, York- 
shire. He was formerly a Chaplain in 
the Navy, and when serving in the Vic- 
toryat Trafalgar, it fell to his lot to soothe 
the last moments of the dying Nelson. 
He was presented to the vicarage of Cat- 
terick by the King in 1817. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambr. B.A. 1790, 
M.A. 1806, D.D. by royal mandate 1806. 

July 30. Aged 70, the Rev. Matthew 
Marsh, B.D. Canon Residentiary and 
Sub Dean of Salisbury, Chancellor of the 
diocese, and Rector of Winterslow. Mr. 
Marsh was born at York, on the 25th 
Oct. 1769. At Christmas, 1789, he en- 
tered a student of Christchurch with Mr. 
Canning, with whom he was very inti- 
mate. He graduated M.A. 1794, B.D. 
1801; and during his residence in the 
University he filled the office of Pro- 
Proctor and the vicarage of St. Mary 
Magialene. He was distinguished for his 
great learning and attainments, and was 
one of the first classical scholars of his 
day. Amongst -his numerous friends at 
Oxford, no one was more devoted to him 
than the late Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of 
Christchurch. He was tutor to many 
eminent persons, who have since distin- 
guished themselves in public life, amongst 
whom may be named Lord Carlisle and 
Lord Holland. The latter presented him, 
first, with the living of Brinkworth, and 
secondly, with that of Winterslow, on the 
death of the Rev. P. B. Brodie, in 1804, 
In 1819, Bishop Fisher appointed him 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Salisbury, 
and in 1825 he was elected a Canon of 
that Cathedral. He had taken part in 
the service of the cathedral the day before 
his death. He was through life a steady 
advocate of moderate reforms in our poli- 
tical institutions. 

Aged 48, the Rev. Henry Daniel, Vi- 
car of Swinstead, Lincolnshire, to which 
church he was presented in 1832 by Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby. 

July 31. At Portglenone house, co. 
Antrim, the palace of the Lord Bishop of 
Meath, his eldest son, the Rev. Robert 
Alexander, Rector of Aghoghill, and for- 
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merly Archdeacon of Down, He was 
twice married, first in 1813 to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Rt. Hon. John 
Staples, by whom he had a numerous fa- 
mily ; and, having become a widower in 
1830, secondly in 1837 to Hester, dau. of 
the late Col. M’Manus. 

Aug. 1. In his 60th year, the Rev. 
John Rogers, Rector of Bedstone, and 
Vicar of Stow, Salop, an acting magis- 
trate for Salop and Radnor. He was of 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1802, M.A. 1807; he was instituted to 
the former living in 1809, and presented 
to the latter in 1810 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. 

At Brighton, aged 61, the Rev. Henry 
Craven Ord, M.A. Vicar of Stratfield 
Mortimer, Berkshire, and a Prebendary 
of Lincoln. He was the younger son of 
the Rev. John Ord, D.D. Rector of 
Fornham St. Martin’s, Suffolk, and of 
Burgh and Ickborough, Norfolk, by Mary, 
daughter of S. Norman, of Henley, in 
Oxfordshire, esq. ; and was nephew to the 
late Craven Ord, esq. F.S.A. of the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office. He was 
presented to the rectory of Wheathamp- 
stead in Hertfordshire on the death of his 
brother the Rev. John Norman Ord, in 
1811, and resigned it in 1814. He was 
also presented in 1811 by Eton College 
to the vicarage of Stratfield Mortimer, 
which he held till his death. In 1814 he 
was collated by Bishop Tomline to the 
prebend of Gretton, co. Northampton, in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln. He mar- 
ried Mary-Anne, daughter of —_ Roper, 
of Livermere, Suffolk. 

Aug. 3. At Swinhope house, Lincoln- 
shire, in his 80th year, the Rev. Marma- 
duke Alington, Rector of Walsoken, Nor- 
folk, and for upwards of fifty years an 
able and active magistrate for the county 
of Lincoln. He was formerly of Emanuel 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1782; and he was instituted to his 
living in 1787. 

Aug. 6. At Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. Edward Ince, for many years Vicar 
of that parish with Quadring. He was of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1802 ; and was collated to his living in 
1817 by Dr. Tomline, then Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

Aug. 8. At Oxford, in his 70th year, 
the Rev. Henry Woodcock, D.D. Canon 
of Christchurch, Prebendary of Salisbury, 
and Rector of Michelmarsh, Hants. He 
was educated at Eton, where he was the 
contemporary of Canning, Frere, New- 
bolt, and the Ways, with many others who 
in their after years were so distinguished 
for their literary and statesmanlike talents, 
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and reflected so great a credit on the 
school. He enjoyed their friendship af- 
terwards at Christchurch, and continued 
it with many of them till death. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1795, B. and D.D. 1817. He 
was collated to the rectory of Michelmarsh 
in 1800 by Dr. North, then Bishop of 
Winchester ; was appointed a Prebendary 
of Salisbury in 1818, and Canon of Chiist- 
church in 1824, by the Earl of Liverpool, 
on the recommendation of Mr. Canning. 
The funeral of Dr. Woodcock took place 
on Saturday Aug. 15 at the cathedral. It 
was attended by a large body of persons 
connected with Christchurch, as well as 
four of the Canons—Rev. Dr. Barnes, 
Rev. Dr. Buckland, Rev. Dr. Jelf, and 
Rev. Dr. Hampden. The full cathedral 
morning and burial services were per- 
formed by the choir. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Aug. 3. In the Wandsworth-road, aged 
58, William Thomas Heath, esq. of 
Queen-st. Cheapside, many years depu ty 
of Cordwainers’ Ward. 

Aug. 15. In Wimpole-st. Frances 
Jane, second dau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Sir J. T. Rodd, K.C.B. 

Aug. 18. Walter, aged 4 years; the 
2ist, George, aged S years; and on the 
22nd, Alfred, aged 2 years, only children 
of Geo. Simmons, esq. of Tonbridge-pl. 
New-road. 

4ug. 21. At North Brixton, Thomas 
Rogers Wagstaffe, esq. 

In Aldersgate-st. aged 24, Anne, the 
beloved wife of James Crosby, of Church- 
court, Old Jewry, solicitor. 

Aug. 22. Caroline Cecilia, wife of Mr. 
Charles Delacour, and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Ealing. 

Aug. 24. In Gloucester-place, aged 
61, Anna, widow of George Woodroffe, 
esq. formerly of Chiswick, and Chief 
Prothonotary of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

dug. 25, Aged 82, Sarah, wife of 
Robert Gray, esq. Camberwell. 

Aug. 26. Aged 54, the Hon. Dudley 
Stewart Erskine Macdonald, son of Alex- 
ander, first Lord Macdonald. 

In Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, Ro- 
bert Penny, esq. aged 67. 

Benjamin G. Davis, M.D. of Albion- 
place, Blackfriars. 

Aug. 28. Aged 33, William, eldest 
son ot Isaac Moore, esq. of Portman-pl. 
Maida Hill. 

Aged 66, Commissary-general Peter 
Turquand. 

In Wimpole-st. Helen, wife of G. 
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Young, esq. and second dau. of J. Fisher, 
esq. of Dulwich Hill. ; 

Aged 74, William ‘Townshend, esq. of 
Walworth, formerly of Droitwich. 

Aug. 29. At Euston-place, aged 37, 
Edmund Thomas Harrison, esq. of the 
Colonial Office. His body was buried at 
the Highgate Cemetery. 

Aug. 31. In Kensington-square, in 
her 18th year, Mary, second dau. of John 
Innes, esq. 

Hugh M-Intosh, esq. of Bloomsbury- 
square. 

Lately. At Norwood, aged 46, the re. 
lict of Capt. Abraham Thornton, of New 
Palace Yard, Westminster. 

Sept. 1. At Kensington, aged 43, 
Commander W. Denton, Indian Navy. 

In Great Russell-st. Mr. Stiles, or- 
ganist of St. George’s Bloomsbury, and 
music master to the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind. 

Sept. 2. Inhis 80th year, James Cor- 
ner, esq. of Camberwell. 

Sept. 5. Aged 36, William Smith, esq. 
eldest son of the late Thomas Smith, esq. 
of Wandsworth. 

Sept. 6. At Islington, aged 58, Alfred 
Shirley, esq. 

At Streatham, aged 62, Marian, eldest 
dau. of the late Daniel Lambert, esq. of 
Banstead. 

Sept. 7. Mr. E. L. Shapcott, late 
Secretary to the King’s College Hospital. 

At Greenwich, aged 59, James Fuller, 
esq. R.N. 

At an advanced age, Thomas Rotton, 
esq. of Heathcote-street. 

Sept. 10. Aged 80, Thomas Swift, 
esq. of Islington Green, late of the 
Poultry. 

Sept. 11. Georgiana Elizabeth, wife 
of James M. Arnott, esq. New Burling- 
ton-st. 

At Walthamstow, aged 62, 
Vigne, esq. 

At Islington, in her 50th year, Mary- 
Ann, the wife of R. G. Ballard, esq. 

Sept. 12. In Hinde-st. Manchester- 
sq. Thomas Alexander Oakes, esq. Ma- 
dras Civil Service. 

Sept. 13. Aged 43, Ann Elizabeth, 
wife of William Green, esq. of Fen- 
church- st. dau. of the late Arthur Tite, 
esq. and only sister to William ‘Tite, esq. 
F.R.S. &c. Her remains were deposited 
in the catacombs of the South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery, Norwood. 

Aged 66. Robert Bromley, esq. of 
Clapham-rise. 

Sept. 14. Aged 70, Walter Learmonth, 
esq. Russell-square. 

Sept. 16. Alexander Melville, esq. 
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pany’s Bengal Medical Service, and Army 
Master of the Mint at Ferruckabad. 

Louisa Frances, wife of George Hol- 
loway, esq. of Notting-hill-square. 

Sept. 17. In her 70th year, Catharine, 
widow of Sir John Macartney, Bart. She 
was a dau. of the Rt. Hon. Hussey 
Burgh, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, was the second wife of Sir John 
Macartney, and was left his widow in 
1812, having had issue one son and one 
daughter. 

In his 16th year, Thomas Nicholas, 
son of Daniel Lambert, esq. of Banstead. 

Sept. 20. In Albany-street, Regent’s 
Park, Benjamin Finch, esq. formerly of 
Brentwood. 


Berxs.—Aug. 19. At East Hendred, 
Miss Dobson, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. J. Dobson, D.D. of Hurstperpoint. 

Aug. 26. At Newbury, aged 82, W. 
Budd, esq. many years clerk of the peace 
for the county. 

Aug. 27. At Wallingford, aged 85, 
0g relict of Alderman Cox, of Ox- 

ord. 

Sept. 14. Aged 75, Cuthbert Johnson, 
esq. of Wallingtons, 

Bucxs.—Aug. 28. At Slough, aged 39, 
Ellis Hadley, esq. late of China. 

Lately. At Amersham, aged 92, the 
relict of Thomas East, esq. 

CamBripce.— Aug. 15. Aged 80, 
Martha, the wife of Richard Foster, esq. 
of Cambridge. 

Sept. 15. At Newmarket, Sophia, wife 
of the Rev. J. Taylor, Perpetual Curate 
of All Saints’. 

CornwatL.—Aug. 6, At Wadebridgde, 
aged 36, the widow of Nevell Norway, 
esq. Her health had gradually declined 
since the murder of her husband. She 
was buried at Egloshayle. 

Aug.12. At Maer House, near Strat- 
ton, ‘homas Wentworth Gould, esq. of 
Batheaston Court, Somerset, eldest son 
of the late Rev. Robert Freke Gould, 
Rector of Luccombe, and nephew of the 
late Countess of Strafford. 

Drvon.—June 18, At Lyne, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. J. C. Winter, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

July 5. At Plymouth, Mary Innes, 
wife of E. C. Carne, esq. of Falmouth, 
only dau. of the late W. I, Pocock, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Aug. 11. At the residence of C. P. 
Collyns, esq. Dulverton, aged 33, Har- 
riett, youngest dau. of Aaron Moore, of 
Spreydon House, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Exeter, aged 78, Mrs. 
Saunders, sister to the late John Hart, 
esq. of Hill’s Court, ‘ 
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Aug. 21. At Ide, aged 69, George 
Whittaker, esq. Lieut. East Devon Militia. 

Aug. 23. At Tor, aged 24, Robert 
John De Hylton Scott, esq. late of Uff. 
culme, surgeon, eldest son of the Rev. 
R. H. Scott, Chaplain to the Devon and 
Exeter Hospital. 

Aug. 29. At Paington, aged 69, John 
Goodridge, esq. late Master Attendant at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Aug. 30. At Ilfracombe, Maria Su- 
sanna, only child of the late Rev. Joseph 
Baylis, Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester. 

Sept. 2. At Tor Abbey, Henry George 
Cary, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Deer Park, near Honiton, 
aged 49, Lady Isabella Mary, wife of W. 
M. Smythe, esq. and sister to the Earl of 
Wicklow. She was married in 1815. 

Sept. 11. At Dartmouth, Elizabeth 
Harby, wife of the Rev. G. Price, of 
Romaldkirk, Yorkshire. 

At the rectory, Dodbrooke, aged 93, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ware. 

Donset.—Lately. At Lyme Regis, 
aged 37, Sophia, wife of Lieut.-Col. J. 
Taylor, of Severn Stoke, Worc. 

Reens.-—vieg. 19. Aged 37, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Holland, Vicar of 
Cold Norton. 

Aug. 30. At Harlow Vicarage, aged 
76, Charlotte, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Sanderson Miller, and dau. of the late 
Capt. Mead, R.N. of Sherborne, Dorset. 

Groucrster.—4ug. 17. At Bristol, 
aged 80, Mr. Frederick Charles Augus- 
tus Lenox Sandwell. This gentleman, 
descended from an ancient and honour- 
able family, maintained through life the 
character of a sincere and faithful friend. 

Aug. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 19, 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
George Newnham Collingwood, esq. of 
Hawkhurst, Kent, and granddaughter of 
Adm. Lord Collingwood. 

Aug. 28. At Clifton, George Eedes 
Eachus, esq. of Leyton, Essex, and 
formerly of Saffron Walden. 

Aug. 30. At Bristol, aged 58, Capt. 
Richard Farmar, R.M. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 72, 
Miss Madegon, sister to the late George 
Madegon, esq. 

At Gloucester, in his 86th year, Wm. 
Llewellin, esq. for many years a resident 
of Clifton-on- Teme. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, John Gubbs, 
esq. formerly of Lloyd’s, London. 

At Wotton House, near Gloucester, 
the relict of John Niblett, esq. of Hares- 
field. 

Aged 78, Benjamin Holland, esq. sur- 
geon, of ‘Tewkesbury, and for many years 
a magistrate of that borough. 


Sept. 4. At Clifton, aged 58, Colonel 
Henry Sullivan, C.B. late Commandant 
at Poonah, and Lieut.-Colonel of H.M. 
6th regt. of foot. He was appointed to 
the command of that regiment in Jan. 
1825, and commanded it in India for 
fourteen years, whence he had lately 
returned. 

Sept. 8. Aged 77, Martha, relict of 
Francis Sowerby, esq. Bristol. 

Sept. 16. At the Hotwells, Bristol, 
Emma, wife of Martin Hilhouse, esq. 

Hants.—June 17. Aged 84, Anne, 
relict of Samuel St. Barbe, esq. of 
Ridgway-house, near Lymington. 

July. 23. At Ryde, aged 60, Henry 
Usborne, esq. of Branches Park, near 
Newmarket. He served the office of 
High Sheriff of Suffolk in 1824. 

Aug.18. At Eling, Freeman William 
Fliot, esq. of Eling, uncle to the Earl of 
Erroll. He had fallen asleep whilst 
reading in bed, and, the drapery having 
caught fire, the smoke produced a stupor, 
which deprived him of the power of call- 
ing for assistance, and he was burnt to 
death. Mr. Eliot had been an officer in 
the army, and had served in India. He 
was a gentleman of great liberality, and a 
zealous Reformer. 

Aug. 29. At Southampton, C. H. 
Henderson, esq. of Manor House, West 
Lavington. 

Aug. 31. At Bournemouth, aged 40, 
Jane Ayerst, wife of Thomas Davis, esq. 
of East Acton, Middlesex, 

Sept. 8. At Hillyards, near Shanklin, 
I. W., Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late John Smith, esq. of Languard, in the 
same Isle. 

Sept. 11. At Tichbourne, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. Samuel Strutt. 

Sept. 17. At Cowes, Emma Helena, 
dau. of L. W. Buck, esq. M.P. 

Sept. 18. At Marwell Hall, aged 81, 
the widow of William Long, esq. 

Hererorp.—Aug. 30. At Hereford, 
aged 84, Robert West, esq. formerly of 
the Edgware-road. 

Lately. At Ross, in his 25th year, 
Mr. Thomas A. Evans, eldest son of the 
late Thos. Evans, and grandson of the 
late Robt. Evans, esq. of Alton-court. 

HeErtTs.— Sept.1. At Bushy Grove, 
Campbell Marjoribanks, esq. for many 
years one of the Directors of the East 
India Company; and next brother to the 
late Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 

Sept. 8. At St. Alban’s, aged 86, 
Mary Anna Sarah, widow of Francis 
Carter Searancke, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Barnet, aged 83, Mrs. 
M‘Dowall, relict of Walter M‘Dow- 
all, esq. formerly of Pemberton-row, 
Gough-square, Flect-street. 
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Sept. 11. At Little Berkhamstead 
Rectory, (the residence of his son,) aged 
71, Charles Seawell, esq. of Buckden. 

Sept. 13. At Hitchin, aged 29, 'Tho- 
mas Wilshere, esq. 

Huntincpon.—Aug.21. At the house 
of her son, the Rev. James Heckford, 
Somersham, aged 89, Mary, relict of Rev. 
Thomas Heckford, Vicar of Trumping- 
ton and Melbourne, Camb. 

Kent.—July 19. Thomas Broadley 
Fooks, esq. of Dartford, solicitor. 

Aug. 29. At Dover, Elizabeth- Anna, 
wife of John Hamilton, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late John Trayton Fuller, esq. of 
Ashdowne House, Sussex, and sister to 
A. Eliott Fuller, esq. 

Lately. At Bromley, aged 23, George, 
third son of Henry Veitch, esq. of Ma- 
deira. 

At West Malling, aged 75, Benjamin 
Sims, esq. 

At Hythe, Charlotte, widow of George 
Nelson, esq. of Chaddleworth House, 
Berks, and second surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam Hallett, esq. of Candys, near South- 
ampton. 

Sept. 3. At Owletts, Cobham, aged 
67, Mary, relict of Henry Edmeades, esq. 

Sept.7. At Ramsgate, aged 38, John 
= esq. of Chequer-yard, Dowgate 

ill. 


Sept. 8. At Sheerness, aged 13, 
Fanny-Sophia, third dau. of Capt. Sir 
Henry Loraine Baker, Bart. 

Sept. 10. At Herne Bay, aged 8 
months, Phillip, youngest son of the 
Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval. 

Sept. 16. At North Cray, aged 76, 
James Lowe, esq. of Southampton Build- 
ings. 

Lancaster.—Aug. 16. Aged 73, Wil- 
liam Wanklyn, esq. Manchester, brother 
of John Wanklyn, esq. Montpelier, near 
Bristol. 

Aug. 17, At Liverpool, in his 72nd 
year, Fletcher Raincock, esq. M.A. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke college, 
Camb. He was second Wrangler in 1790, 
M.A. 1793; was called to the bar July 
4, 1794; and obtained the appointments 
of a King’s Counsel in the County Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts for Liverpool, Deputy Judge 
Advocate-general for the North-west Dis- 
trict, and Recorder of Kendal. 

Lately. Mr. Heatley ,of Brindle Lodge, 
whose large property has fallen into the 
hands of the grand vicar of the Lanca- 
shire district, who is left the sole executor 
and residuary legatee. 

Aug. 20. Emily East, wife of the Rev. 
Peter Legh, of Newton-in- Willens,young- 
est dau, of Col, Raitt, 
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Sept.'7. Mr. Jeremiah Fielding, who 
some years ago took a prominent part in 
the public affairs of Manchester. 

Sept. 11. At Liverpool, aged 21, Cun- 
ningham Gregg Townley, esq. younger 
son of CharlesHaswell Townley,esq.R.N. 

Sept. 12. At Blackpool, Samuel An- 
thony, esq. of Seymour-place, London, and 
the Spa, Gloucester. 

Lelcester.—July 23. Hester Anne, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry Palmer, 
of Carlton Curlieu Hall. 

Aug. 11. At Rothley, aged 88, Frances, 
relict of Mr. Daniel Pagett, and eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. George Car- 
dale, D.D. Vicar of Rothley, Middlesex. 

Mippiesex.—Aug. 14. At Feltham 
Hill, Henry Capel, esq. 

Sept. 3. At Hendon, aged 71, Eliza- 
both, eldest daughter of James Lockier, 
esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Monmoutu.—Aug. 21. At Mon- 
mouth, aged 81, Catharine, relict of Da- 
niel Williams, esq. formerly of Wonastow. 

NorroLk.—Aug. 16. At Thetford, in 
his 63rd year, Mr. John Smith, for 26 
ie printer to the University of Cam- 

ridge. 

Aug. 22. At Burlingham Hall, aged 
20, Jane, eldest daughter of H. N. Bur- 
roughes, esq, M.P. 

Sept. 9. At Great Yarmouth, aged 
34, John Carr, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Aug. 30. At Oxford, aged 
79, William Bragge, esq. late Fellow of 
New College, and for 36 years Steward of 
that Society. He took the degree of M.A. 
1797. 

Sator.—Lately. Aged 67, Mr. John 
Tomkies, of Shrewsbury, one of the first 

elected Aldermen under the Municipal 
Corporation Act. 

. Aged 83, John Linton, esq. of Shrews- 
ury. 

Somerset.—Aug. 7. Ata very ad- 
vanced age, William Mellier, esq. of Wells. 

Aug. 10. At Bath, Stephen Iveson, 


sq: 

Aug. 18. At Bath, aged 46, Henry 
Woods, esq. surgeon, Secretary to the 
Bath Literary Institution, and F'.L.S. 

Aug. 22. At Curry Mallet, at an ad- 
vanced age, Richard Uttermare, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 73, Robert 
Mogg, fourth son of the late Jacob Mogg, 
esq. of Farrington Gurney and High Lit- 
tleton. 

Sept. 8. At Clevedon, aged 54, Mary, 
wife of Cann de Winton, esq. of Clifton. 
She was the dau. of Thos. Evans, of 
Bultloyd, co. Glamorgan, esq. was mar- 
ried, first, to William Williams of Pwll-y. 
Pant, esq. and secondly, to Mr. Cann de 
Winton, by whom she bad three sons and 
one daughter, 
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Sept. 14. At Bath, aged 75, Lady 
Dacres, relict of Vice-Adm. Sir R. Da- 
cres, G.C.H. 

Sept. 18. At Bridgwater, aged 45, 
Jane, wife of Robert Ford, esq. 

Starrorp.—Aug. 28. Amelia-Susanna, 
wife of Howard Fletcher, esq. of Walsall, 
dau. of the late Capt. Nash, of Dawlish. 

Lately. At Tlam Hall, aged 48, Mary, 
wife of Jesse Watts Russell, esq. of Big- 
gin, co. Northampton. 

SurroLk.—Aug. 2. At Lakenheath, 
aged 49, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Barker, Curate of that place,.and 
Rector of Carlton, Norfolk. 

Aug. 28. Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
W. White, Vicar of Stradbroke. 

Lately. At Yoxford, aged 42, Juliana 
Probyn, relict of the Rev. Edmund Pro- 
byn, of Longhope, co. Glouc. 

Surrey.—Aug. 11. At Ashley Park, 
aged 70, Mrs. Catharine Fletcher. 

Aug. 21. At Woodhatch, Reigate, in 
his 80th year, Joseph Foskett, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Mortlake, Charlotte, wife 
of 'T. M. Weguelin, esq. 

Sept. 9. At Sutton, Hugh Hyndman, 
esq. late of Demerara. 

Sept.10. At Sutton-place, near Guild- 
ford, the residence of we son Philip A. 
Brown, esq. in her 74th year, Ann, relict 
of Aug. Brown, esq. of Devonshire-pl. 

Sept. 14. At Mortlake, in her 19th 
yea Elizabeth, relict of William Pem. 

roke, esq. 

Sept. 15, At Waddon, aged 68, Miss 
Cazalet. 

Sept. 16. At Reigate, aged 84, Am- 
brose Glover, esq. F'.S.A. 

Sept. 20. At Richmond, Julia, wife of 
Campbell Hobson, esq. of Gordon-place, 
Tavistock-square, and of Gray’s-inn. 

Sussex.—Aug. 6. At Brighton, aged 
38, the Lady Ratcliffe Eyre, youngest 
sister of the Earl of Newburgh. 

Aug. 10. At St. Leonard’s, Mary, wife 
of Chambre-Brabazon Ponsonby, esq. 
dau. of the late Col. David Latouche, by 
Lady Cecilia Leeson, dau. of the 1st Earl 
of Miltown. 

Aug. 11. At Brighton, aged 16, Mary, 
dau. of Joseph Brissett, esq. late of Ja- 
maica, and grand-niece of Lord Abinger. 

Aug. 12. At Hastings, aged 17, Lucy, 
eldest dau. of Donough O’Brien, esq. late 
of Chester. 

Aug. 25. At the seat of his brother-in- 
law, John King, esq. of Coates, near 
Petworth, Walter Campbell, esq. of Sun- 
derland, in the Island of Isla. 

Sept. 2. Aged 60, Thomas Procter, 
esq. solicitor, for many years Town Clerk 
of Rye. 

Sept. 4. At Brighton, Elizabeth, se- 
cond dau. of the late Samuel- Wilson 
Bishop, esq. of Oxford. 
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Sept. 10. At Brighton, in his 30th 
year, Robert-Gordon, son of David 
Morgan, esq. of Stratford Green, Essex. 

Sept. 11. At Brighton, aged 55, M. 
Ansell, esq. Secretary of the Great Syna- 
gogue, London. 

Sept. 14. At Brighton, aged 22, Sarah- 
Maria, only dau. of Wm. Hammond, esq. 
Russell-square. 

Wanwick.—Aug. 5. In her 65th year, 
Catharine, wife of Charles Harris, esq. of 
Coventry. 

Aug. 10. At Leamington, aged 70, John 
Russell, esq. architect. 

At Barton House, aged 18, Henry- 
Chandos, second son of Frederick Col- 
vile, esq. ; 

Aug. 31. At Leamington, Justina, se- 
cond dau. of the late Robert Milligan, 
esq. of Rosslyn, Hampstead, and Cots- 
wold House, Glouc. 

Sept. 13. Aged 64, George Bacchus, 
esq. of Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
late of Norwood-hill, Surrey. 

Witts.--Aug. 19. At Milford, in his 
90th year, Daniel Lambert, esq. 

dug. 27. At Stower Provost, Ann, 
relict of Joseph Foot, esq. late of Don- 
head. 

Aug. 31. At Salisbury, aged 63, Mr. 
Thomas Neate, well known for many 
years in the Agricultural world as the 
proprietor of Neate’s Cure-all, and other 
medicines for cattle. 

Sept. 3. At Marlborough, Martha, 
relict of Charles Hammond, esq. of Kent- 
ish Town, dau. of the late John Ham- 
mond, esq. of Marlborough. 

Sept.4. At Salisbury, aged 86, Fran- 
ces, relict of Alderman Smith. 

Sept. 12, At Manningford Bruce, 
aged 67, Mrs. Beckett, mother of the 
Rev. I. A. Beckett. 

Worcester.—Aug. 26. Aged 81, John 
Bedford, esq. of the Abbey House, Per- 
shore. 

Lately, At Worcester, aged 73, Mr. 
Jonathan Oates, a member of the Town 
Council. 

Aug. 1. At Great Malvern, aged 74, 
Col. Thomas Parker. 

Yorx.—July 16. At Wakefield, Ro- 
bert Harman Smith, esq. B.A. of Caius 
college, Cambridge, and late Head Mas- 
ter of the Free Grammar School, An- 
dover. 

July 16. At Welton-hill, in the East 
Riding, in her 74th year, Mrs. Galland, 
mother of the Rev. Thomas Galland, 
M.A. of Leeds. 

Aug. 7. At York, in his 45th year, 
Mr. Joseph Moxon, printer and publisher 
of the Yorkshireman. He has left a 
widow and young —“ : 

Aug. 17. aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
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the Rev. Henry Ellershaw, Perpetual 
Curate of Chapel-le-dale. i 

Aug. 19. At Guisborough, aged 58, 
Mr. Thomas Small. After realising a 
comfortable competence as an upholsterer, 
he had retired from business for sixteen 
years, and, possessing an ardent mind in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and a very re- 
tentive memory, was constantly engaged 
in acquiring or imparting imformation. 
He was a firm and consistent friend of 
religious liberty, and universally esteemed 
for the rectitude of his principles and his 
benevolence to the poor. 

Aug. 24. At Hull, in her 85th year, 
Jane, widow of P. Downes, esq. Capt. 
5th foot, who was killed at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, America. This lady was 
the senior widow upon her Majesty’s pen- 
sion list. 

Aug. 29. At Stokesley, aged 55, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Cator. 

Aug. 31. At Wakefield, Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, the celebrated railway and canal 
contractor. He had been blind for a num- 
ber of years. 

Sept. 2. At Hull, aged 70, Caius 
Thompson, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Spring Wood, Roundhay, 
aged 54, Ann, eldest dau. of the late 
Matthew Rhodes, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Hurnhill, near Pontefract, 
aged 85, Anne, widow of Thos. Davison 
Bland, esq. of Kippax Park. She was 
the youngest of the three daughters and 
coheirs of Godfrey Meynell, esq. of Yel- 
dersley, co. Derby ; was married in 
1776, and left a widow in 1794, having 
issue Thomas Davison Bland, esq. of 
Kippax Park, one other son, and four 
daughters. 

Sept. 9. At the Deanery, Ripon, aged 
9, Emma Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of 
the late C. I. Fynes Clinton, esq. 

Sourn Wates.—Sept. 10. At Beau- 
maris, Anglesey, aged 80, Mrs. Hester 
Meyrick, dau. of the late Owen Meyrick, 
esq. and granddaughter of Owen Meyrick, 
esq. of Bodorgan, who both represented 
the county of Anglesey in several parlia- 
ments. 

At Swansea, in her 16th year, Geor- 
giana, 2nd dau. of the Hon. John Knox, 
and niece to the Earls of Ranfurley and 
Kilmorey. 

Sept. 15. At Merthyr, aged 34, George 
Britiff Skottowe, esq. of Bedford-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. 

ScoTLanp.—Aug. 20. At Moorhouse, 
Eaglesham, aged 85, Mr. John Pollok, 
father of the late Mr. Robert Pollok, 
author of ‘“‘ The Course of Time.” 

Aug. 21. At New Scone, aged 82, 
Mrs. Stuart, of Balachelish, Argyllshire. 

Aug. 22, At Carberry, near Edin- 
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burgh, Benjamin Bell, esq. Writer to the 
Signet. 

Aug. 24. At Glasgow, John Rudd, 
esq. second son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Rudd, C.B. 

Aug. 31. At Edinburgh, aged 83, 
James Robertson, esq. late Collector of 
of the Customs at Stornoway. 

Lately. Alicia, relict of Archibald 
Maclean, esq. of Pennycross, Mull, N.B. 
She was a daughter of Hector Maclean 
of Torren, and had issue nine sons and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, the 
present Maclean of Pennycross, is a De- 
puty Lieut. and commissioner of supply 
for co. Argyle, and the second is Lt.- 
Col. A. T. Maclean, of the 13th dra- 
goons. 

IrELAND.—Aug. 11. Susan, wife of 
W. I. Shaw, esq. of Kilnap, near Cork. 

Aug. 25. At Londonderry, the Right 
Rev. Dr. M‘Loughlin, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Derry. 

Aug. 27. At Donore, co. Kildare, at 
the great age of 133 years, Mrs. Martha 
Rorke ; she was buried in Cavagh church- 


yard. 
Lately. At the South Union Work- 
house, Dublin, Catherine Kearns, aged 


109. She retained her faculties to the 
last, but never gave any account of her 
family or friends. 

At Colefield, near Raphoe, aged 80, 
Mr. J. Cockburn, father-in-law to John 
B. Scott, esq. High Sheriff of Clare. 

Aged 86, Anne, widow of Jeremiah 
Hatch, esq. of Ardee, Louth. 

At Dawson Court, Louisa Jane, wife 
of William O’Brien Adams, M.D. dau. 
of the late Richard Adams, esq of Wains- 
ford, Hants. 

At Dublin, aged 80, Lavinia, relict of 
Dudley Hill, esq. of Carlow. 

IstE or Man.—At Douglas, Clinton, 
youngest child of Capt. Sir T. S. Pasley, 
Bart. 

East Inviss.—March 22. At Ma. 
dras, John Alfred Stoddart, Capt. h. p. 
E. I. service, youngest son of the late 
Major Stephen Stoddart, of the 6th, and 
nephew of the late Rev. John Stoddart, 
of Northampton. 

May 23, At Calcutta, aged 29, Fran- 
cis William, fourth son of General and 
the Hon. Mrs. Mundy. 

May 30. At Salem, Edward Bour- 
chier Wrey, esq. of the Civil Service ; 
second son of the late Rev. B. W. Wrey, 
Rector of Tawstock. 

April 8. On board the Reliance, from 
Bombay, in his 35th year, Henry- Francis 
Dumergue, esq. Madras Civil Service, 
eldest son of Charles Dumergue, esq. of 
Albemarle-street. 

Aprti9, At Kotab, aged 25, James 
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Swiney Haig, assistant surgeon in the 
Company’s service, eldest son of the late 
James Haig, esq. of Bedford. 

April 11. At Barrackpore, by the up- 
setting of a boat on the Hooghly, Ensign 
Robert Eatwell, B. N. I. ; son of Capt. 
William Eatwell, I. N. 

April 19. At Loohoo Ghaut, in the 
Nepaul, Charlotte, wife of Major Stuart. 
Corbett, Commandant of the Kumaoon 
Battalion, sister to G. Ernest, esq. of 
Fairbrook Cottage, co. Glouc. and great- 
niece to the present Count Von Hahn, 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

April 26. At Trichinopoli, Lieut 
William Bridger Goodrich, H. M. 57th 
regt. only son of the late W. B. Good- 
rich, esq. of Lenborough, Bucks. 

April 27. At Kurrachee in Seinde, 
aged 39, Major Thomas R. Billamore, 
first regt. N. I. Bombay, last surviving 
child of Capt. Robert Billamore, of the 
India Navy. 

May 5. Lieut. Thomas Maclean, As- 
sistant Adjutant-general to the Forces 
at Hyderabad, third surviving son of 
Alexander Maclean, esq. of Ardgour. 

May 8. At Bombay. Augusta-Eliza, 
wife of George Simpson. E, I. Co's, 
service. 

May 13. Near Cairo, on his journey 
overland to India, Cadet Robert Gordon, 
Bombay Art. son °of the late Major R. 
Gordon, Bombay Eng. 

June 4. At Aden, Second Lieut. 
William John Western, Bombay Eng. 
fifth son of James Western, esq. of Great 
James-st 

June 9. At Dum Dun, near Cal- 
cutta, aged 47, Major John Cartwright, 
Bengal Artilley ; superintendant of the 
Cossipore Gun Foundry. 

June 12, At Ahmedabad, aged 31, 
William Inglis Ferrar, esq. E. I. Co.’s 
service, only son of Mrs. Ferrar, of 
Hunter-st. 

June 17. Lost in the wreck of the 
ship Lord William Bentinck, off Bom- 
bay, aged 19, Francis, fourth son of 
Edward Whitmore, esq. of Lombard-st. ; 
Surgeon Chas. Pester Stockley, youngest 
son of William Stockley, esq. R. Art. ; 
Ensign Hamilton Day, youngest son of the 
Rev. George Day, of Earsham, Norfolk ; 
in his 17th year, Beauchamp Villiers, 4th 
son of W. V. Villiers, esq. of Bath, and of 
Tours in France: and, in his 26th year, 
Henry Peter, third son of J. Kempthorne, 
esq. of Windsor Cottage, Bodmin. Lieut. 
Thomas Kempthorne, 26 Madras N. 
Inf. brother to the last, died about two 
months before, on his returnfrom India. 

June 18. In the wreek of the Lord 
Castlereagh, off Bombay, aged 34, Capt. 
E. M, Earle, of the 24th Bombay N, I, 


June 22. At Calcutta, Louisa, wife of 
Capt. F. C. Milner, Bombay army. 

July 7. At sea, on his passage from 
Bombay, aged 25, Stair, sixth son of Sir 
Robert D. H. Elphinstone, Bart. 

Lieutenant Walpole Clarke. He was 
the youngest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Edward Daniel Clarke, of Cambridge. 
He fell in a desperate fight with an over- 
whelming force of Beloochees, with the 
whole of his infantry, consisting of seventy 
men of the 5th Native Bombay Infantry ! 

Lately. At ym x in his 30th year, 
James, second son of the Rey. Phili 
Le Geyt, of Marden, Kent, and cler 
and secretary to Sir H. Roper, Judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

At Calcutta, aged 21, Ensign H. T. 
Repton, 47th Bengal N. I. son of the 
Rev. E. Repton, of St. Philip’s Chapel, 
Regent-st. 

At Benares, brevet Major Ogilvy. 

At Calcutta, Major T. Cubitt, |deputy 
secretary to Government in the military 
department. 

At Cabool, Captain William Suther- 
land, of her Majesty's 13th infantry, in 
which he was made Ensign 1813, Lieut. 
1814, and Capt. 1828. 

West Inpirs.—July 3. At Trinidad, 
aged 39, John Thomas Miller, esq. second 
son of the late Walter Miller, esq. of 
Highgate. 

July 14. The Hon. John Alleyne 
Beckles, senior member of council in 
Barbadoes, and late President of the 
island. 

4ug.7. At St. Kitt’s, aged 19, Henry 
Charles, fourth son of Ben. Greene, esq. 
of Russell-sq. and Bury St. Edmund’s. 

AsroaD.—June 25. In Canada, aged 
33, Peregrine Warren, esq. formerly Capt. 
60th Foot, and lately Major of the 3d 
Battalion of Incorporated Militia on the 
Niagara Frontier. 

July 12. At Vourla, in the Mediterra- 
nean, Capt. Thos. Sullock, R.M. on 
duty in H.M. ship Belleisle, only sur- 
viving son of the late Rev. George Sul- 
lock, Vicar of Zennor, Cornwall. 

_ duly 13. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Ma- 
jor-General Sir James Limond, C.B. of 
the Madras Artillery. 

July 14. At Toronto, U. C. in her 
45th year, Mary-Bowyer, wife of Capt. 
Wm. Dampier, late of Bruton, Somerset 

Auy. 3. On her passage from St. Pe- 
tersburg to England, Mrs. Massingberd, 
of Scarborough, widow of Thomas Mas- 
singberd, esq. late of Beckinkam, in the 
county of Nottingham. 

Aug. 4. At Paris, aged 91, Peter Pa- 
trick Martin, esq. formerly of Pulbo- 
rough, Sussex. He was a native of Scot. 
land, where he received his education, and 
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carried on for many years an extensive man, esq. of Bockenheim, Frankfort-on- 
practice round Pulborough, training up in the-Maine, many years resident in Eng- 
a superior manner a duzen children ; when, __ land, particularly at Ebley, co. Glouc. 
nearly thirty years ago, having realized Aug. 23. At Cologne, Arthur Crook- 
considerable property, he retired from  enden, esq. B.A. of Queen’s coll. Cam- 
business, leaving his second son (Mr. bridge, eldest son of Thomas Crookenden, 
Peter Martin) as his successor, and went esq. of Suffolk. 
to reside in France. He was a man of Aug. 31. At Paris, aged 79, William 
great natural talent, of singular mind, and Lees, esq. formerly of Liverpool. 
very eccentric habits. His eldest son, Lately. At Paris, the Princess de La- 
Thomas Martin, esq. has been for many val Montmorency, widow of the Prince 
years a surgeon at Reigate. Duke Adrian de Laval Montmorency. 
Aug. 16. At Malines, in Belgium, At Leghorn, Maria, wife of Captain 
aged 65, Mr. Henry Smith, late of Bris- George Chichester, brother to Sir Bruce 
tol. His remaias were deposited in the Chichester, M.P. 
Protestant Cemetery, attended by most Sept. 6. At Paris, aged 22, John, 
of the resident English. eldest son of John Strange, esq. of St. 
Aug. 18. Aged 70, C. F. Haussea- John’s Wood. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, Aug. 25 to Sept. 22, 1840. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5112] 50 and 60 74 
Males 610 Yiogs | Males 503.2 1009 A) 5 and 10 58] 60 and 70 93 
Females 655 Females 497 § 2 J10 and 20 41/70 and 80 42 

= 20 and 30 62]80 and 90 26 
Whereof have died under two years old...316 gf 30 and 40 81190 and 100 
40 and 50 94 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Sept. 25. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as &@2@18 € 18 @€@iae @&2ia d&i ae a, 
69 3 | 34 6 [29 5|39 4 [4610 | 1 














PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. to 13/. 13s.—Kent Pockets, 8/. Os. to 18/7. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 4/. 18s. 6d. —Straw, 1/. 16s. to 27, Os.—Clover, 51. Os. to 61. Os, 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
BGC... .cccccccscccccocec® O8f<, to 4. Bd. | Head of Cattle at Market, Sept. 25. 


Mutton.........0-..0-..38 10d. to 4s. 6d. Beasts..........000 775 Calves 240 
Veal ....ccceeee eseceee w4s. 6d. to 5s, 2d. Sheep and Lambs 6,940 Pigs 417 
Pork......... asabenssned 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Lamb,......+-.00048. Od. to 4s. 8d. 





COAL MARKET, Sept. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. to 24s. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 19s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 54s. Od. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 





PRICES OF SHARES, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 203. Ellesmere and Chester, 83.——Grand Junction, 
130.——Kennet and Avon, 27.——Leeds and Liverpool, 760. Regent’s, 11, 
——Rochdale, 95—-—London Dock Stock, 64. St. Katharine’s, 99.—— East 
and West India, 100. London and Birmingham Railway, 76 prem.—Great 
Western, 15} prem.— London and Southwestern, 52. xrand Junction Water 
Works, 664. West Middlesex, 101. Globe Insurance, 12].——Guardian, 
38. Hope, 5.— Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 56.——Pheenix Gas, 
354.—London and Westminster Bank, 22}.——Reversionary Interest, 102, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn, 
From August 26 to September 25, 1840, both inclusive. 
Fahrenhe eit’s Therm. Fubrenheit's Therm. 
as : | | 
salZs| 2 [8s] ¢ sages (Sz! g 
psiSE' 3 SB 2 || weather. | PE 25/8 Se 3 ! 
PSloS 2 OF eather. |; oSlz loz | Weather. 
mel ad i |Aaiom|* F | 
Aug.|} ° | ° | ° Jin. pts. | ton PF; ei) ‘in, p ts 
66 | 70 | 60 |29, 98 ||cloudy 11 | 59 | 65 | 50 (29, re 
27 | 63 | 69 | 59 |30, 00 |/do. fair 12 | 54 | 63 18 , 26 “4 
28 | 65 | 68 | 65] , 00 |/do. do. 13 | 51 | 61 | 48) , 89 | | do. 
29 | 63 | 68 | 60! , 14 Ido. do. 14° 52 | 55 | 48 +4 rain 
30 | 66 | 79 | 65], 08 /Ifair 15 | 52 | 57 | 50 29 | do. clo. fair 
31 | 64 | 72 | 62] , 07 /Ido. 16 | 50 | 55 | 49 28, 8h | do, do, rain 
8. 1.| 66 | 76 | 65 |29, 89 Ido. 17 | 54 | 60 | 45 29, 59 | fair 
2| 72 | 75 | 60) , 67 |\clou.do.rain || 18 | 52 | 60 51 | , 85 | do, 
3 | 55 | 63 | 52] , 68 | rain, do. fair || 19 | 51 | 57 | 43 ” 85 cloudy fair 
4| 60/63) 55 | , 79 |/do. do. 20 | 49 | 60 | 46 ’ 98 fair 
5 | 59 | 65 | 54 |30, 02 cloudy fair 21 | 47 | 60 | 54 "94 ‘do. clo. rain 
6 | 58 | 70 | 59] , 20 |Ifair | 22 54| 50/44) , ” 48 rain 
7 | 60 | 67 | 58] , 08 |lcloudy rain 23 | 50] 59 | 48 | , 45 fair 
; 8 | 59 | 63 | 56] , 10 |/fair cloudy 24) 55] 58) Sl , 53 cloudy rain 
i 9 | 60 | 68 | 61] , 00 |Jrain do. 25| 49) 55 48) ,88 do. do. 
! 10 | Gl | 68 | 55 29, 99 |/fair | | 
| DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
H , From age 27 to September 26, 1840, both inclusive. 
i giv#je lj l2 le. 4 Sule e 
i 2159/83 1828/2 23 g ns ® ‘ "S 
) 22/138 1/52 S498) 20 [ws eesise] § | ex Bills, 
2 ne lad [Bess] 28 \SECEZSRIES) 2 | £1000 
# . i 2 . am Ae Re - 5 = 5 a. oe 3 5 
| LO le ie | S| SOS E 
< “ ye 
! 27/1693, 90g | 90§ |——) 993} 98} | 13§;—;—— 25 21 pm. 
i agil69 | 904 893 |——/| 993! 984 | 133 2493) 4 dis.) 21 18 pm. 
2911693} 903 | 89§ \—| 994) 98j | 13g 4 dis.| 20 18 pm. 
| 31/1694] 90§ | 89¢ | 99 | 994] 98g ||| 249 __-_| 90 18 pm. 
1169 | 904 | 89§ |——| 994 98g |—— tee 18 20 pm. 
| 9/1693} 90f | 893 | 98g——, 98 20 17 pm. 
31693 89 98 Tp ‘219 3 5 dis.) 17 19 pm. 
| 4, 892 984 —— 249}; 5 dis.) 17 19 pm. 
5 298 984 |-—|——|_'250 | 5 3 dis.| 19 16 pm. 
| 7| 493 98 |——|——_ |__| 5 3 dis.| 16 18 pm. 
8) 88% 97% —— — 295 6 dis.| 18 10 pm. 
| — 87% 965 | 12 8 dis.| 8 12 pm. 
| 10 88 963 —_—_|——|12 7 dis.| 10 12 pm. 
1l 874 |——|——-|_ 964 | 12 8 dis.| 12 10*pm. 
| 12! 87} 96} ——|——2. 8 dis.| 10 12"pm. 
14. 87 96% 15 dis.| 11 6 pm. 
15 873 963 ——)| 15 dis. 7 5 pm. 
6 88 96§ _—_|——_| — 246 | 12 dis. 7 4 pm. 
17 88} 975 | — 10 dis.) 5 7 pm. 
8 88} 98 ___|_|10 8 dis.| 5 8 pm. 
9 883 |\——| 973 | |__| 7 5 dis.| 8 6 pm. 
21 883; |—_'—__|_ 98 —|8 5 dis.| 6 8 pm. 
22|——|—__| 884 —|— 97% |_| _|__ 246 6 8 pm. 
93\—|—-—| 883 —|—-| 974 9731247 | 3 dis.| 6 8 pm. 
24 ssf _———| 97} 97} 8 6 pm. 
5 88 noms nae 97% i—)| 3dis.| 5 7 pm. 
5 —j 885 |_| 974 | | | 73 dis. 7 5 pm. 








J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London, 


J. Be NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET; 











